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A LYRIC. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





OR worsted or bettered 
In the combat of wit, 
By lettered or unlettered, 
I cheerfully submit ; 
For, bumpkin or cit, 
You must not think me cruel, 
If winning this duel, 
I parry with my poniard your misdirected wit. 
For the weapon that I wear 
Is le sabre de mon pére, 
Who fell at Quatre-Bras, 
And was mangled by the paw 
Of the gory British lion, 
In sight of Waterloo, a happy field to die on,— 
In the rainy afternoon 
Of that awful day in June, 
To the foolish old tune— 
I can hear it still afar— 
Of Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, 
With its sonorous refrain, 
That was never heard in vain, 
Of “‘ Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine.”’ 
New YORK City. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


HIGH lifted on the island cliff 
Its lantern fronts the sea, 

And sendeth forth a fine, straight ray 
Of dazzling light to me— 

A slender line of shimmering shine 
Across night’s mystery. 








It is the path set for my eyes 
To travel to the light 

And warm their darkness in the blaze, 
And be made glad and bright. 

None other may catch just that ray, 
Or have the self same sight. 


And yet, a hundred other eyes 
Bent on that central blaze, 

Find each its separate, shining path, 
Its line of guiding rays; 

And all eyes meet in concord sweet 
By all these differing ways. 


No voice shall say: ‘‘ The Light is mine, 
All other eyes are dim !”’ 

No hand the glory hold or hide 
Which streams to ocean’s rim, 

None claim or seize one ray as his 
More than belongs to him. 

O Light of Truth, which lighteneth all, 
And shineth all abroad, 

What favored soul or souls shall say, 
“Mine is the only road.” 

Each hath his own, to him made known, 


And all lead up to God. 
Newport, R. I. 


MISS EDWARDS AMONG US. 


BY PROF. JOHN A. PAINE, PH.D. 








THERE was no help for it. Miss Edwards must visit 
America. By her delightful creations in the world of 
poetry and literature—the realm of the idea—she had 
Won so many friends who wanted to see her; by her 
charming descriptions of rambles and tours about this 
very real world of ours she had gained so many follow- 
sap who wished to hear her voice; by her achievements in 
science she had found so many admirers who desired to 
do her honor, all eager to greet her, if not by the hand at 
least by their presence and applause, and thus turn a 

tary acquaintance into a personal one, that she must 
have felt the attraction quite across the sea, at first a gen- 
tle one, then subtle, then strong, and finally quite too 
Powerful for resistance—until now she has come. 

Already many of them have met her, at Boston, at 
Vassar College, and at New Haven, and by this meeting 

have obtained some light on the mystery of her 
Wonderful versatility. 

In conversation Miss Edwards is her real self—the poet, 

» hovelist—a lady of middle age and stature, en- 
with a most unusual countenance, clear and fair, 








delicate in feature, yet open and innocent as a child’s, lit 
up by the brightest of eyes and qualified by a mouth of 
most mobile expression, in every turn molded with 
grace and overflowing with good-will. It would be diffi- 
cult to decide which element predominates in this wide- 
awake face, intellect or sentiment; but it is not at all 
difficult to perceive how easily the spirit that lies behind 
it might invent all those scenes and plots and characters, 
with which her works of fiction abound, and then put 
them in writing just as graphically as if real. It is also 
in the freedom of her talk that she gives rein to an impulse 
of humor and a sparkling wit which one would never 
suspect from her photograph of downcast look, but 
which characterize her criticisms and novels. Agreeable, 
affable, dignified, commanding every resource as well as 
art of speech, as may readily be imagined she is most 
charming company. 

In her lectures Miss Edwards is her second self—the 
scholar. Here she unfolds her treasures, acquired by 
study, voyage and indefatigable toil. Probably she is the 
first woman who, since the ancient language of Egypt 
ceased to be spoken, has mastered the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of writing. Several years ago a lady named Miss 
Fanny Corbaux investigated biblical subjects connected 
with Egyptian history and literature in a scientific and 
able manner, and at the present moment it must be true 
that Madame Naville has some acquaintance with the 
language whose characters she has copied so well for a re- 
cent publication; but neither one of these ladies, in length 
of time devoted to this pursuit or in breadth of investi- 
gation as well as acquirements in Egyptological lore, can 
be comparable to Miss Edwards. 

From the beginning her motive has been the salvation 
of the remaining monuments of Egpyt, whose destruc- 
tion has been going on more rapidly in modern times than 
ever before. She is familiar with every inch of the Nile, 
or rather with every one of those ‘‘ thousand miles,” 
from the sea to Nubia she has so vividly depicted; and 
having been the originator and inspiration of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, she knows positively all it has accom- 
plished. Whatever she says, therefore, she says as an 
authority; and she speaks from a stock of information 
which is so great as to require no less than nine divisions 
for its proper treatment—divisions whose titles indicate 
at once a philosophic analysis and the wide range of her 
survey—the Writing and Language of Ancient Egypt: 
its Literature and Religion; Egypt as the Birthplace of 
Greek Art; the Origin of its Portrait-sculpture; its Por- 
trait-painting illustrated by the gallery recently discovered 
in the Faiyim; the Women of Ancient Egypt; its Buried 
Cities; the Explorer in his search for monuments; and 
the contents of an Egyptian mound yielded by excava- 
tion—architecture, objects of art, inscriptions, coins, etc., 
etc. Having thus a complete command ‘of her theme, 
she addresses her audience with entire self-possession 
and ease of manner. 

Still, in her lecture, whose aim is to inform, Miss Ed- 
wards cannot separate herself from her literary virtues. 
She has none of the haste that marks American speak- 
ers, but pronounces slowly enough for the distinct artic- 
ulation of every word, often of syllable; she never de- 
claims with flourish of rhetoric or gesture, but she does 
throw into her words all the earnestness of her soul im- 
passioned by its one high thought. At the same time, 
her voice is not only sweet and soft, but finely modu- 
lated and capable of depth as well as power enough to 
reach the limits of the largest auditorium; and this she 
wields so effectively to express her never-repeated mean- 
ing and ever-varying shades of emotion as to charm such 
hearers as may attend less for the topic than the spell of 
the vocalist. - 

She cannot refrain, too, even on the platform from 
giving more or less play to her inborn pleasantry, which 
gives so much flavor to her conversation. None of us 
will quarrel with her on account of its indulgence on the 
stage; in fact, this is always the chief mean of sympathy 
and thorough accord (would that we had the French word 
rapport in our own tongue) between lecturer and lis- 
tener whatever the subject-matter may be, and of this 
Miss Edwards has no lack; it is seen, heard, felt at once, 
and by its use the willing captivity is maintained to the 
end. This rare gift shows us how the Cruikshank inci- 
dent of her early life, which all her biographical notices 
tell us about, was natural, and raises the wonder that the 
tempting offer of that famous caricaturist was not ac- 
cepted. 





This witchery indeed enlivens much that she says, 
rather than little, and by most unexpected turns. Jt 
would be impossible to put into print the pathetic drollery 
with which Miss Edwards, in her first lecture in Brook- 
lyn, described her efforts to collect, ut first seventy and 
afterward five hundred pounds sterling specially to bring 
over from the site of Bubastis the beautiful lotus-bud 
capital, and the exquisitely finished Hathor-head, and the 
classical representation of a Roman lady, for the decora- 
tion of the Egyptian rooms of the British Museum, 
only at last to find that they bad landedfin Boston and 
are now embellishing the entrance to its Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Her extraordinary services and sacrifices to carry on 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund she threw into such 
form as the following: ‘‘ I have worked steadily for this 
purpose for many years, and I assure you the task of a 
galley-slave is not to be compared with his or her work 
who undertakes to extract a guinea from the pocket of a 
Britisher.” 

Having thrown upon the screen the photograph of a 
cellar belonging to the house of Bakakhuiu at Tanis, al- 
most filled with his statuettes, deities, bronzes, alabaster 
and granite vessels, she added, ‘‘seven waste-paper bas- 
kets full of papyri (letters, scrolls, documents, etc.), 
which were worth the cost of the whole expedition.” 

But, the chief object of her fire seems to be the Pha- 
raoh Rameses II, for she lets no opportunity slip to 
launch against him her merciless invective for having 
spoiled more monuments and, to gratify his overweening 
vanity, destroyed more historical records of his prede- 
cessors than all the Arabs have ever done. If he were 
living he certainly would quail before her righteous 
archeolégical indignation. ‘‘ He was the greatest usurp- 
er in the world,” she burst out at one point in her ad- 
dress. ‘‘ Wherever you go you find old and valuable in- 
scriptions defaced and Rameses’s hieroglyphics in their 
stead.” 

Among her lectures some, notably those having for 
their topics the first and fourth above mentioned, are in- 
tended to be quite as entertaining as instructive. 

Yet all who go to be entertained by Miss Edwards will 
not fail to be pleased, and all who go to learn will not 
fail to be taught; in fact, such as go for instruction will 
be amused and the solely curious will go away profited. 
No one can come in contact with her without being ele- 
vated by the influence of her noble purpose and without 
sharing her enthusiasm for its attainment. Judging 
from her first efforts on our shores, a complete success 
awaits her. Wherever she goes throughout our extended 
domain, perchance within the Dominion, on our border, 
also, Miss Edwards is sure to capture all hearts. 

May she have strength and health to hold up under all 
the engagements she has made; and as she has already 
received more requests to lecture than she can possibly 
fill in one winter s season three or four times over, there 
seems to be only one way of satisfying such popularity— 
to remain with us, to transplant ‘‘ The Larches” from 
Westbury-upon-Trym to the banks of the hospitable 
Hudson. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF AKT, NEW YORK. 

THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE 

; TEACHER. 


BY EX-PRESIDENT JAMES M°COSH, D.D., LL.D. 








THERE are some professions whose daily work tends to 
do good, to spread happiness or promote morality. All 
human occupations are not of this character. He who 
keeps a drinking house or a gambling house must at 
times be visited with the reflection that what he does is 
fostering and in the end producing misery. Some em- 
ployments, legitimate in themselves, may incidentally 
gender evil. The lawyer, obliged to defend the accused 
in all cases, may at times be protecting the villain to the 
injury of society. On the other hand, there are profes- 
sions whose habitual employments produce only good, 
and this whether those who engage in them are or are 
not conscious of it. The physician, in curing disease, is 
lessening pain and promoting health and happiness. The 
minister of religion, if he be faithful to the trust com- 
mitted to him, is elevating the character and adding to 
the peace and joy of all who allow themselves to be 
swayed by him. 

Such facts should be considered and weighed by young 
men and women in choosing their life work. It is a 
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great encouragement to a person with any moral percep- He who would aspire to be a successful teacher must and lawyers. The teachers should remember that their partis 
tion, and may save him from much temptation, to know | realize that the method of instruction is advancing, both | success in this commendable enterprise wil] depend on there 
that every act he does is fitted to promote the good of | in the higher and lower departments. I can testify that | their gentlemanlike and ladylike bearing. their | 
man and woman, boy or girl, and thereby adding to the | the highest colleges and universities are alive and in My readers would feel it to be an omission if, in speak. gif tl 
sum of human enjoyment. motion—at times I think going backward, as when they | ing so fully of pedagogs, I did not mention that most of heads 

Now the teacher has the gratification to allure him on | prescribe a curriculum which tempts the student to take | them are apt to have characters of their Own—some of be a t 
in all his labors. In his daily employment he is increas- | the easier and not the more solid subjects, and allows him | them eccentricities and oddities. Their peculiarities arg separa 
ing the intelligence and thereby augmenting the felicity | to have a degree without having studied the branches | apt to be produced by the nature of their work, They are [an 
of those who are under his instructions. He should not | fitted to brace and enlarge the mind. But, upon the | rulers in their domains. The Queen of England and the the pe 
think of this ina self-righteous spirit as if the merit be- | whole, they are going forward—as freely admitting new | President of the UnitedStates have no such absolute power the“ 4 
longed to himself, whereas it is due to Him who has | branches of learning and insisting on a thorough mas- | The teacher questions all his subjects and is questioned of her, 8 
arranged the consequences of things and not to those | tery of the subjects taken. Elementary teaching is alsoej none. The consequence is that he is commonly ings, Like t 
whose main motive may be to earn a livelihood. Still it | making progress in its methods and in its results. The } pendent and is apt to show his independence, We have to eat 
is a pleasant thought—and he is entitled to cherish it— | teacher who would rise in his profession must be prepared { all known teachers who have been noted for their opin- maby 
that in all his work he is promoting the best interests of | to advance with the times. He must be ready to join ] ionativeness—that is, they had opinions of their own, and are bo 
young people, which will live when he has to leave this | the teachers’ associations, and read the teachers’ journals | were sure to obtrude them in season and out of season, more | 
world. which explain and criticise the new methods proposed, | Our men and women of sense take pains to restrain this may h 

The work of teaching is in itself an elevating one, bring- | and he has in the exercise of good sense to guard against | tendency. As they rise in the scale of society their on the 
ing the teacher into connection with young and fresh | accepting a new method because it is new, or rejecting | points will be rubbed off and we shall have fewer of those dia” in 
minds. He who isengaged in it feels asif he were doing | an old subject because it is old. Dominie Sampsons who have so amused us. The 
something worthy of himself and of the talents which But it is said that he who becomes a teacher will have It is to be understood that these remarks apply through. if one 
God has given him. No doubt he has not the same op- | his difficulties, his disappointments and his sorrows. No- | out not only to the schoolmasters but to the professors in ing 0 
portunities of earning money as the merchant, the law- | where are these described more graphically or more ten- | our academies and colleges. These last feel that they are enoug 
yer or banker. But to counterbalance this he is in a more | derly than by Walter Scott in the language ascribed to | educating and swaying the highest juvenile minds of the three t 
independent position than many others; he may have an } Mr. Pattieson, schoolmaster at Gandercleugh, in the Pre- country and preparing them for influential positions as 
income sufficient to support him, and should not be liable | liminary to ‘‘ Old Mortality.” Scott there writes as sym- | teachers, doctors, ministers, magistrates, judges and of Wi 
to the reverses, culminating it may be in poverty or bank- } pathizingly as if he had been, which he never was, a | statesmen who may each in his own place help to form of hin 
ruptey, to which members of the other higher professions | schoolmaster himself. He speaks of the teacher who, | the character and direct the energies of the country, Mirror 
are exposed. He has commonly the evenings at his dis- } ‘‘ stunned with the hum and suffocated with the closeness I cannot close this paper without stating that my the po 
posal and may employ them in improving his mind, or | of his school-room, has spent the whole day (himself | highest enjoyments have arisen during all my public life which 
making himself happy in deeds of benevolence. against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting indiffer- ]| in teaching young people in the critical age when the or the 

There are some young men and women who should | ence to action, striving to enlighten stupidity and labor- | character is formed. Asa minister of the Word I hag very 1 

' not become teachers; they have no aptitude for the work | ing to soften obstinacy, and whose very powers of intel- | always 100, sometimes as many as 170, young men often | 
| and would,therefore, become failures should they attempt | lect have been confounded by hearing the same dull les- | and women under me whom I instructed in high biblical] his ma 
it. There are chose who have no interest in young peo- | son repeated a hundred times by rote and only varied by | knowledge. For the last thirty-seven years I have had when | 
' ple and so cannot be troubled with them and cannot | the various blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers of ] the privilege of instructing every year at least 150, and one 

attract them. Such persons would never have the heart | classic genius with which his solitary fancy is most grat- | latterly upward of 200 students, in a branch which I be cuted | 
; and courage to meet the waywardness of children and the } ified have been rendered degraded in his imagination by | lieve is fitted more than any other academic study to en- in the 
: self-sufficiency of young men and women. Again there | their connection with tears, with errors and with punish- | large and elevate the mind. My tastes, and the talents ble tha 
are those who have no power of expression or exposition | ment, so that the Eclogs of Virgil and Odes of Horace | which God has given me, have tended and flowed all rather 
j and cannot make a difficult lesson comprehensible to the | are each inseparably allied in association with the sullen | along toward mental philosophy. At the age of sixteen That 
' juvenile mind. Once more there are those who have a | figure and monotonous recitation of some blubbering | I read—I acknowledge prematurely —Thomas Brown and of “ Tl 
bad temper which they are unable or unwilling to con- ] school-boy.” David Hume. I cherished the affection when I wag which, 
trol; these are sure to be constantly irritated by the impu- There are other and coarser troubles to which the | studying theology under Chalmers in the University of 1853 a 
i dence of:boys or the pettedness of girls, and they had better | teacher is exposed. There is the scolding mother not sat- | Edinburgh. Without neglecting my parochial work three t 
: betake themselves to some less annoying occupation. | isfied with the attention or the position allotted to theson | among 1,400 church-members I indulged the taste in expres 
} But young men and women of fair natural ability and | or daughter or offended with the penalties imposed for | secret, knowing that there was a prejudice against meta- he fou 
who are not hopelessly hindered by such weaknesses as | misdemeanors. There is the boy or girl spoiled at home | physics. I have to thank God and man that in my year have a 

these should seriously consider whether they might not | and ready to work mischief in the school by violence or | of full maturity I have been put in positions to gratify gence- 

have a happy as well as a useful life in the high work of | cunning. my deeply seated inclination and to turn it to noble ends, famw 

training the rising generation. But let the would-be teacher remember that all other } I first got the means of fully gratifying my cherished taking 

A person inquiring whether he should seek the office } trades and professions have also their annoyances. Cus- | passion when the eminent statesman, Lord Clarendon, plicati 
of teacher ought to look carefully at the duties required. | tomers complain of the goods of the storekeeper and of | had a copy sent him, without my knowledge, of my first He rex 
The first of these is to secure obedience on the part of | the articles manufactured by the mechanic. Clients are | work, spent the whole Sabbath in reading it, forgetting the yea 
the pupil, and the second is like unto it, to see that the | not satisfied with the way in which the lawyer has con- | to go to church, and during the week appointed me Pro wheth 
lessons are thoroughly learned. Where this is not done | ducted their case. Friends are disappointed with the fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the newly estab- two lal 

; all higher instruction, moral and religious, must be val- | doctor because the patient has not recovered. {t is true }| lished Queen’s College, Belfast. In Princeton Ool- daily fr 
: ueless, perhaps even injurious, as tending to prejudice | emphatically that “‘ man is born to trouble as the sparks | lege, to which I was appointed without any ap This Is 
young people against what is good. I have noticed that | fly upward.” All engaged in public work are exposed to | plication on my part (on the suggestion, I be nights 
the schoolmaster or professor who is ever preaching | suspicions, and may have scandals propagated against | lieve, of Dr. Irenzeus Prime), I have had the fullest op ling in 
piety, but who cannot keep order, is of all teachers | them. It is in the midst of such disturbances that man's }| portunity of gratifying my natural and acquired propen- Afrie 
the most likely to turn away his scholars from religion. | sagacity is called forth and the manly, independent and sity, and as it brought me into close relationship witha his do 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that a mere dis- | upright character formed. . large body of the students, I have found it not incon ton. ' 
ciplinarian or formalist, strict as a Pharisee, is not likely People see their own troubles because of their proxim- } sistent with my other duties as President of the college, nal, a1 
to rear the highest style of pupil. A thorough instruct- | ity, not those of their neighbor because of their distance. Ihave found the injunction a wise one, Doce ut diseas, has me 
or must aim at something higher than coming up to the | How often have I found thesons of ministers declining to | The answering at the recitations, the difficulties felt, the they se 
requirements of the State Superintendent or his Board of | follow the sacred profession of their father, because they objection taken by the students have compelled me thor- hever { 
s Trustees. He must seek to attract the interest and, if | saw the hardships to which he had been exposed in find- | Oughly to comprehend the better the profound philosopl- where 
possible, to gain the affections of those whom he would | ing sustenance for his family, and rushing into other ic themes which I taught. I can now rejoice in the case th 
A lead and guide. Mere discipline, however perfect, will | walks of life where their temptations have been greater | thought that I have pupils exercising an influence for friend 
not generate a living and lively school. With noth- | and the respect paid to them much less. The best public | 00d in the Irish province of Ulster, through a large part will h 
ing else there will be a want of attention on the | defense of a man is his character, and his inward support | Of the United States, in India and in China (where I have time, t 
part of the scholars and a consequent dullness and stu- | the consciousness of acting righteously. Sir Robert Hart). I know that there are thousands of other ton. ] 
pidity in the work executed. It is not enough to have Over against his trials the teacher has more encour- | instructors in our upper schools and colleges, who hare vile, as 
system, there must be life superadded. The teacher who | agements than are found most walks of life. They may | had a like experience, with their marked tastes for othe future 
would make lively pupils must himself be alive. It | surely have great and pure gratification when they see this | branches, for literature, for classics and the now int know 
needs fire to diffuse heat. The dull teacher produces | pupil and that pupil growing like the plant in knowledge merable branches of science, theoretical and practical op he 
dull scholars. Almost all the great teachers I have known | and inall thatis good. There will be fathers and mothers PRINCETON. N. J, » T 
have been distinguished for life. Some of them have been | showing deep gratitude for the care taken of their chil- > How 
lively to excess, and been absolutely without common | dren. It is well known that children are not apt to have cmd 
sense; but they were able to carry on their pupils by the | as much affection for their parents as their parents have ENGLISH NOTES. e th 
stream of their enthusiasm. had for them. In like manner, it is scarcely to be ex- ow sane wane ina 
The instructor should set before him a higher aim | pected that the scholars should love. their teachers as ‘ the . 
than merely to exact lessons and impart knowl- | their teachers have loved them. Still there will be nu- I READ in the papers lately that the heads of Mr. Glat ste 
edge. This I fear is the standard adopted by many of | merous cases in which the pupils through life cherish an | stone and Cardinal Manning now adorn Chester Cathe biteai 
’ our State teachers—he must not only teach inthe narrow | affection for their old masters and show them a respect | dral; but this, tho I had been living in the country eve Scott, | 
sense of the term, he has to train the child. He should | which is not paid in almost any other profession. In all | so long, I declined to believe. In the dead season I gité in tou 
/ aim not merely to secure good conduct, but to instill | cases the fruit of a faithful instructor will remain and go | myself up to the imagination of the journalists, andre the ~ 
good principles. For this purpose he must labor to form | down to the generation following. The good which he | in their discoveries, but this was really a little too much. on ~ 
good habits, habits of diligence, habits of truth-speaking, | has done will thus spread throughout the whole region in | I felt like the old lady at the Coronation who all iets 
habits of civility to all, habits of kindness—if possible | which his pupils are scattered. Theodore Hook to persuade her that the Bishops were the the ot 
habits of benevolence. In short, he must seek to mold It has to be admitted that the teacher has not always | Peeresses in their own right, but who refused to With 
the character, and thereby determine the future ccnduct | had the position in society which he ought to have from | that the Lord Chancellor was Cardinal Wolsey. Andy# Ballan 
and life. It is only so far as he succeeds in this that he | the important nature of his office and work. In ancient | there was a foundation of fact, it seems, in this monstt™ came: 
can himself draw the highest satisfaction and receive the | times the work of educating the children of a family was | story. The sculptor has carved the gargoyles of been 
highest enjoyment from his work—enjoyment from see- | often committed to slaves. In modern times the teacher | Cathedral into likenesses of these eminent persons, vigor 
ing that he is doing good. To accomplish the highest | has not always so high a status allowed him as the | also of Lord Beaconsfield and Dr. Kenealy. Why thes ines 
ends of education, there must be—what God shows to us | other learned professions. But I am sure that the | should all be gargoyles, considering how very varios man ' 
who ought to be his disciples—love mingled with law, | status of the instructor of youth will advance with the | were their gifts, seems strange; but the artist no The, 
love to stimulate and law torestrain. Every one who | advance of civilization. In this as in so many other | intended to be humerous. They had all the gift of er listen { 
knows human nature will be prepared to acknowledge | cases, he who would mount up must climb; he cannot be | quence; they were spouters. It is certainly a most@ 88 ofte 
that the teacher cannot secure these ends to the fullest, | lifted up by another. I am persuaded that the time is | nomical plan of conferring immortality upon nature 
except making his pupil religious, and this, I may add, | not distant when teachers of youth, lower and higher, | personages, and combines usefulness, ornament, and t low as 
he cannot expect unless he himself is religious. will rank with the lower and higher grades of ministers | admiration of posterity in a very unusual manne 7 : 
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portisan hands, however, the plan seems open to abuse; for 

there are two kinds of gargoyles; the angels’ heads with 

their hair blown back by the wind (looking in bad weather 

gs if they were suffering from sea-sickness), and the demon 
with expressions worse than stony. There would 

bea temptation, I fear, in some (even artistic) minds, to 
te the sheep from the goats. 

[am always for taking a charitable view of things and 
the people who rushed to ‘‘ book for seats” to India in 
the“ Arcadia” because Prince Albert Victor was to sail in 
her, seem to me no more to blame than the Aissaouas. 
Like them they worship fetiches, and are ready no doubt 
to eat any amount of dirt; but they can’t help their creed; 
many men are born snobs, just as a less numerous class 
are born poets. Moreover, some of these gentry may be 
more practical in their ideas than may be imagined. They 
may hope to become acquainted with his Royal Highness 
on the voyage, and only procure a berth in the “ Arca- 
dia” in order to get a better one in India. 

The age of miracles may be over, but not of wonders, 
if one could only believe in them. A gentleman “ resid- 
ing in a fashionable suburb of Edinburgh” (ground 
enough, one hopes, of reasonable credibility), has dreamed 
three times of Jack the Ripper, who is apparently a dis- 

doctor in the neighborhood, it may be presumed 
of Whitechapel. Mr. Stuart Cumberland also dreamed 
of him and drew his portrait for his own periodical The 
Mirror. And the Edinburgh dreamer has recognized 
the portrait as that of the very man. One hardly knows 
which most to wonder at, the coincidence of the visions, 
or the fact that the portrait in the periodical was ‘‘ the 
yery image” of the original; which certainly does not 
often happen. One grudges neither of these two seers 
his marvelous gift, nor the fame that will accrue to them 
when they are proved to be right; but it is hardly gener- 
ous not to have mentioned the name of the artist who exe- 
cuted the woodcut. He ought surely to have some share 
inthe Reward. In the mean time, however, it is proba- 
ble that patients, who believe in this discovery, will be 
rather shy of dispensaries in Whitechapel. 

That ‘‘a great book is a great evil,” can hardly be said 
of “The Dictionary of English Literature,” the author of 
which, Dr. Allibone, died not long ago. It was begun in 
1858 and completed in 1870, and extends to more than 
three thousand pages of small type. Much wonder was 
expressed, since the Doctor did plenty of other work, how 
he found time for it all. His reply bears out the view I 
have always entertained of what constitutes literary dili- 
gence—not the working fifteen hours on one day, like a 
tramway conductor, and (very unlike him, poor fellow!) 
taking a holiday the next; but a steady and constant ap- 
plication of a few hours, in which good work can be done. 
He reminds us that even one hour a day is five weeks in 
the year, which in ten years will represent a whole year— 
whether of writing or reading; ‘‘ time enough to learn 
two languages or to master one hundred volumes.” The 
daily waste of an hour shows a corresponding deficit. 
This is the real secret of diligence; not the sitting up o’ 
nights with a wet towel round your head, but no dawd- 
ling in the daytime. 

Afriend of mine, who is a martyr to rheumatism, has sent 

his doctor, who suffers from the same complaint, to Bux- 
ton, This seems to me a plan as admirable as it is origi- 
nal, and reflects great credit on both parties. What one 
has most to complain of in one’s medical friends, is that 
they send their patients to Potsdam or Pernambuco, and 
never think of setting an example to them by going any- 
where fora cure themselves; for their own particular 
case they have a tendency to “try London.” Now if my 
friend's doctor -derives benefit from Buxton, my friend 
will have really something to go upon, and in the mean 
time, tho he has got the rheumatism, he is not at Bux- 
ton. I look upon this experiment, by no means in corpore 
vile, as a possible turning-point in medical science. In 
future when a learned gentleman, who evidently doesn’t 
know what to make of your symptoms, and thinks you 
will be less troublesome at a distance, observes, oracular- 
ly, “The place for you, sir, is Jericho”; you may retort, 
“How did it suit your liver?’ and pause for a reply. 

The contention between brothers, Solomon tells us, is 
like the bars of a castle; and never has it been illustrated 
More powerfully than in ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae,” by 
Mr. Stevenson. To call this book the strongest novel of 
the year, would be small praise; it is one of the most 
dramatic of the century. In date and scene, and in 
some respects even in feeling, it reminds one of Walter 
Scott, but nevertheless as one reads it, we find ourselves 
Mtouch with the present time. This is art, indeed, of 

highest class. It is quite possible in an age which, 
on the one hand, welcomes all kinds of semi-religious 
maundering in a novel, if it is only unorthodox, and, on 
the other, the vivisection of commonplace characters, 
Without even the thread of a story, that ‘‘The Master of 
. trae,” will not have the popularity it deserves, but 
it will be read—and re-read—long after that rubbish has 
been shot, by all students of human life. There isa 
vigorous air which comes down from the mountain re- 
Sons of Nature about it, which will keep it alive for 
many a day. 

The ery of « plagiarism” always finds some people to 

to it, tho it may be as false as that of “ wolf,” and 

% often reiterated. It is a satisfaction to certain small 
hatures to believe that that of a great author can stoop as 
&8 their own, The last libel is upon Charles Dickens, 











who is accused of founding his ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities” upon 
Mr. Watts Phillips’s ‘‘ Dead Heart.” That the novel was 
published before the play is a trifling objection. The 
manuscript of the play, we are assured (tho without the 
least authority), was in Webster’s hands three years be- 
fore it was brought out, and it is assumed that Webster 
revealed the plot to his friend Dickens, who made use of 
it without acknowledgment. No man who knew Dick- 
ens, who was the very soul of honor and generosity in all 
matters relating to literature, will believe this for a mo- 
ment; but a generation has arisen who knew him not, 
except by his works. To them I most confidently assert 
that the charge is a false one. The man to whom Dickens 
was indebted for the idea of the ‘Tale of Two Cities,” 
was Carlyle, and he has acknowledged it with his usual 
straightforwardness in the preface. If he had owed any- 
thing to Mr. Watts Phillips, that debt also would have 
been recorded there. Moreover, the evidence of date in 
connection with a manuscript can hardly be weighed 
against the imprint of a title-page. I see Mrs. Burnett 
and her “ Little Lord Fauntléroy” is the last prey of the 
plagiarism mongers. It has become quite a distinction to 
be thus accused. 

There was a peculiarity about Wilkie Collins that I 
have only seen touched upon by one writer, tho there 
must be many who could have been witness to it. Al- 
most all other heads of the literary profession shake their 
heads when appealed to by the neophyte. The oracular 
ones say: ‘‘ Fill your basket before you give any of the 
contents away,” or, ‘‘ Remember the classical advice, my 
lad, about keeping your manuscript for nine years”; the 
more morose ones: ‘‘ Try some honest trade.” They are 
right, of course, in nine cases out of ten; but they give the 
same advice in thetenthcase. Wilkie Collins knew when 
to take the exception. It gave him no pleasure to snub 
the young beginner, and where there was any promise he 
gladly recognized it. He was quite free from jealousy, 
and when any new star arose in the literary firmament 
he was as pleased as tho he had himself dscovered it. 
Before ‘‘ Vice Versa” was published, I sent him the book. 
It was by no means in his special line, but he recognized 
its excellence at once, as the following note from him 
shows: 

‘Thank you most sincerely for ‘Vice Versa.’ If every- 
body who reads the book likes it as well as I do, there ought 
to be such a sale as will encourage the author to set to work 
again instantly. Quaint humor and excellent observation 
of character combined with a very rare fertility of invention 
seem to me to be the main and (in these days), the remark- 
able literary merits of the new writer. The school-master, 
and the German teacher, and the little girl are my favorites, 
and the one fault I have to find with one of these characters 
is, that there is nothing like enough of him. I mean the 
German teacher. Heis not only amusing—he is sketched 
with much fine knowledge of human nature and on more 
than one side of it, so that he is really interesting and even 
pathetic. Being myself (as poor Thackeray used to say), ‘an 
old fiddler,’ I should not have had the heart to dismiss him 
so speedily—as he is now dismissed—from the story.” 

A very exalted personage—no less indeed than an Am- 
bassador---has just been married to the lady from whom 
he was divorced eight years ago. The occurrence is re- 
marked upon as being ‘‘ unprecedented,” but it will be 
found in ‘‘ Bentinck’s Tutor,” a novel which once enjoyed 
a fair share of popularity. It is curious how many things 
are put into people’s minds by novels even, as probably 
happened in this case, through the medium of a German 
translation. The Count, no doubt, identified himself with 
the hero, appropriated his arguments and reflections. 
‘‘My wife was certainly not perfection, nor anything 
near it, but how foolish it was of me to expect perfection. 
Tho I was not young when I married her, I was inexperi- 
enced. ‘There may be better fish in the sea than Wilhel- 
mina, but I have not been able to catch them; and it is 
now only that I appreciate her (comparative) worth.” 
How much wiser are these sentiments than the ordinary 
raptures of a lover? To re-marry one’s own wife is the 
highest compliment that can be paid to woman, for she 
thereby becomes not only your first love, but (with a few 
interregnums which it is hardly necessary to mention), 
your second, The mistaken rumor of an actor’s death 
recently evoked some reflections on the disadvantages of 
being killed (by the newspapers) before one’s time; but it 
now appeare from the latest literary intelligence, that in 
authorship this error would be a distinct advantage. 
There is nothing like dying it seems, for stimulating a 
writer’s flagging popularity. When nothing more can be 
got out of the mine, the ore already excavated has a fan- 
cy value. The decease, however, must be performed 
with judgment; in the autumn, when readers are thick- 
est, and not sd as to clash with any rival attraction, such 
as a sensational murder, or a European war; and it 
must not take place too often. We hear of writers whom 
the world ‘‘ will not willingly let die”—even once; and I 
suspect it would not stand more than three good-by’s at 
most from any of us. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Ex-SECRETARY BAYARD was married to Miss Mary Will- 
ing Clymer, in Washington, on Thursday of last week. 
Among the guests were ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland, 
ex Secretary and Mrs. Fairchild, and others assocMted with 
the last Administration. Mr. Bayard went on foot from his 
home to the home of his bride, while his relatives and others 
drove up in carriages. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland called at the White House to pay their respects to 
President and Mrs. Harrison. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


BY HENRY J. FORD, 
MANAGING EDITOR OF “THE PITTSBURG COMMERCIAL GAZETTE.” 


IN his address as President of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, at its meeting in Philadelphia, Oct. 
ist, Mr. George William Curtis made a sad exhibit of the 
condition and prospects of reform. ‘‘ Whatever may have 
been the profession, reform has not been the practice of 
either party.” Many utterances are cited, showing that 
‘eminent Senators and Representatives of the party sneer 
with warmth at the cant of reform and dog the President 
for patronage.” Comparing this attitude with the de- 
clarations of the party platform in favor of the reform, 
he says that ‘‘ these are facts wholly without precedent 
in our political history.” 

“To find a parallel we must try to figure Republican Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the last generation arguing the 
justice and humanity of the Fugitive Slave law, and the 
Republican press and local committees asserting the right 
of slave-holders to take slaves into the Territories, and de- 
claring the freedom of the Territories as demanded by the 
party platform to be unconstitutional and un-American.” 

The comparison is even more striking than Mr. Curtis 
suggests. In 1833 the first National Anti-slavery Con- 
vention met in Philadelphia, and it was just thirty years 
after when the Emancipation Proclamation was issued. 
Civil Service Reform was, however, agitated in Congress 
at atime when so much as a memorial against slavery 
would hardly be received. The Benton report,of 1826, the 
Calhoun report, of 1835, the Davis report, of 1842, and 
the Moorehead report, of 1844, are all protests against the 
use of the public offices as partisan rewards. In 1841 
President Harrison issued an executive order, declaring 
that interference in popular elections, or the payment by 
public officials of political assessments, would be regard- 
ed by him as sufficient cause for removal. In 1853 an act 
was passed by Congress requiring clerks appointed to the 
departments in Washington to pass a qualifying exami- 
nation. In 1871 an act was passed establishing a Civil 
Service Commission, and since then Civil Service Reform 
has beena staple topic in the messages of every Presi- 
dent, and has been repeatedly the subject of legislation 
by Congress. Good administration is a matter that comes 
home to every citizen and touches directly upon the 
pocket nerve,while the anti-slavery agitation was a pure- 
ly moral movement against vast property interests appa- 
rently guarded by impregnable fortifications; but they 
have been swept from the face of the earth, while all that 
Mr. Curtis could say after really more than sixty years of 
agitation in behalf of Civil Service Reform was: 





“Tthas already extorted from party a profession of re- 
form. It will presently compel a policy of reform, unless, 
as Goldwin Smith suggests, party can be maintained only 
by corruption and the bribery of place.” 

Let us survey the extent of this acknowledgment of 
failure. The present law regulating appointments to 
office was drawn up by the League itself, Senator Pendle- 
ton accepting its bill in lieu of the one he had himself 
prepared. Of its present administration Mr. Curtis was 
constrained to admit: 

“The President has selected an admirable Civil Service 
Commission. Every member of it is a sincere believer in the 
necessity and the practicability of reform and its vigilance 
and vigor are the best earnest of its effectual service.” 

The special merit claimed for the law was that by re- 
stricting appointments to the graduates of Boards of Ex- 
aminers, it would practically have the effect of prevent- 
ing the use of the offices as rewards for partisan service, 
and would thus relieve the President and Congress from 
the intolerable pressure of the office-seekers. Mr. Rich- 
ard A. Dana, in his address to the League, showed that 
the scope of the law had been expanded by executive 
orders until instead of covering about 14,000 places as at 
first, it now covers 27,597, with salaries aggyegating be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, or nearly one-half the 
aggregate salaries of all the appointed places in the Civil 
Service of the United States; and yet the law is a failure 
by the confession of its sponsors ! 

For this failure the President is unsparingly reproached, 
on the ground that he has yielded to a pressure from 
which it was claimed the law would relieve him. Is it, 
however, reasonable to impute this to the individual 
weakness of the present incumbent? Grant, with his im- 
mense tenacity of character; Hayes,whose abnegation of 
all ambition to secure are-election was manifest; Arthur, 
full of tact and adroit in management; Cleveland, 
credited with peculiar devotion to the reform and bound 
to it by personal pledges voluntarily given after his elec- 
tion—no one of them was successful in obtaining from 
the law the results expected from it. If, however, the 
failure of Civil Service Reform has not been due to the 
occurrence of a series of weak and treacherous incum- 
bents of the Presidential office, to what can it be as- 
cribed? What, then, is there in our system of govern- 
ment that causes this peculiar imperviousness to the ef- 
forts of Civil Service reformers? Are American citizens 
indifferent to the manner in which public affairs are ad- 
ministered? There is nothing that so deeply stirs public 
sentiment! Is the office-seeking and office-holding inter- 
est too strong for the body of disinterested voters to con- 
tend against? Public opinion has but to declare itself 
unmistakably and the politicians are on their knees! 
Witness the alacrity with which Congress passed the Pen- 
dleton Act when the assassination of President Garfield 
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caused a peremptory public demand for such action. Is 
there, then, any germ of truth in the dismal alternative 
mentioned by Mr. Curtis—namely, that corruption is es- 
sential to the workings of our constitutional system? In- 
asmuch as so keen-sighted a statesman as Alexander 
Hamilton was of the opinion that the Constitution of 
England, as it was in his time, could not be worked 
without its corruptions, and since our form of govern- 
ment was adapted from that of England, the hypothesis 
cannot be regarded as too absurd for consideration. 

All our written constitutions reproduce the English 
system of government by King, Lords and Commons, 
adapted to American social conditions. The President, 
as Professor Bryce justly remarks, is ‘‘ George III shorn 
of a part of his prerogative by the intervention of the 
Senate in treaties and appointments,” and further by lim- 
itation in his term of office. He was not to be elected by 
the people, but appointed by an élite body—the College 
of Electors—in order, says the Federalist ‘‘ to afford as 
little opportunity as possible to tumult and disorder.” 
This Republican king, whose oftice in the Constitutional 
scheme represented the princlple of prerogative, and as 
such was carefully held in check, was soon made the 
elect of the people and their direct representative, Con- 
gress being a collection of representatives of localities. 
The popular intuition of this state of affairs is stamped 
upon current phraseology. We wonder what Congress 
may do, but we look to the policy of the Administration 
to give effect to the requirements of public opinion. It is 
a work of supererogation for a member of Congress to 
look after national interests; his tenure depends upon 
the way he looks after the particular interests of his con- 
stituents. Hence the representatives of localities may 
and do combine against the general public interest. The 
River and Harbor Bill of every session is a proof of this. 
When President Arthur vetoed the River and Harbor 
Bill and Congress promptly rushed it through in spite 
of him, can there be any doubt which party to the 
contention represented the people as a whole? Here, too, 
is found the explanation of the fact that such progress as 
Civil Service Reform has made since the passage of the 
law has been up-stream, as it were, propelled by a popu- 
lar force operating independently of the flow of the cur- 
rent in the Constitutional channels of legislative action. 

While the Presidential office has thus been transformed 
into a representative institution, it is quite destitute of 
any constitutional organ for the exercise of that func- 
tion. True, the President may send messages to Congress 
recommending subjects of legislation ; but so can any 
man, and with the same result—reference to a commit- 
tee. The President is not through his office a factor in 
legislation, altho his veto power enables him to act as a 
brake upon it. It is asa party manager, and especially 
as the dispenser of patronage, that he possesses his influ- 
ence in shaping and directing the course of legislation. 
The phrase “‘ party patronage,” by which the President's 
power of appointing to office is popularly designated, ac- 
curately implies its function in the actual constitution of 
the Government. A Congressman is in bonds not to the 
national interests, but, if a Senator, to his State ; or, if a 
Representative, to his ‘‘ deestrict.” The sign of party ex- 
communication is not that he has voted against party 
measures, but he has lost his ‘‘ party patronage.” 

The State constitutions, which are all made on the same 
pattern, exhibit the same wide variance between the tra- 
ditional model and the actual character. The function 
of the office of Governor, as representative of the public 
interests, and the deficiency of the legislative branch in 
this respect, have both made their impress upon the de- 
velopment of organic law, for State constitutions are far 
more susceptible to change than the Federal Constitution. 
State constitutions have become bulky masses of restric- 
tion upon the Legislature, thus identifying it as the or- 
gan of particular interests against which barriers must be 
erected for the protection of the public. The duration of 
its sessions, the scope of its jurisdiction, are limited in all 
sorts of ways. Meanwhile, States that have taken the 
lead in constitutional reform have, with conspicuous 
benefit to public welfare, extended the veto power of the 
Governor to the very items of appropriation bills, and 
permit its exercise even after the adjournment of the 
Legislature leaves no constitutional check upon it. Could 
any function be more inconsistent with the position of 
the executive power in the traditional constitutional 
scheme? Imagine the Crown of England declining a 
grant from Parliament, or the Imperial Authority of Ger- 
many refusing an appropriation made by the Reichstag ! 
The deposit of such authority with the executive is not 
intelligible save in view of the fact that the office has ob- 
tained arepresentative character carrying with it direct 
responsibility to the people. 

It is instructive to note that development of this unprec- 
edented function of the Executive as the responsible 
guardian of the public purse, is distinctly marked in the 
revision to which the Federal Constitution was sub- 
jected for the uses of the Southern Confederation, as 
the following article shows: 

“Congress is forbidden to appropriate money from the 
Treasury, except by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, 
unless it be asked by the head of a department and submitted 
by the President, or be for the payment of its own expenses 
or of claims against the Confederacy declared by a judicial 
tribunal to be just.” 

This is the more remarkable since the circumstances un- 





der which the Confederate Constitution was made tended 
to absorb its framers in construction of guarantees for 
State rights. 

If any more testimony on this point were needful, the 
character of municipal government might be subjected 
to similar analysis with the same result of showing that 
the organ of government representing the whole com- 
munity is destitute of direct and original influence in the 
conduct of legislation, altho armed with powers to 
hinder. In fact everywhere, how not to do it, is the ob- 
ject of American constitutions. -One branch of Govern- 
ment is balanced against another branch, so as to be a 
check upon it, and authority is so distributed that respon- 
sibility to the people as a whole is lost. The puzzle to 
foreign observers of our constitutional machinery is how 
it is made to work at all. At every turn there are possi- 
bilities of collision and dead-lock. How then does the 
public business geton? The popular description of party 
organization as ‘‘the machine” gives the answer. In this 
country party is not simply an organ of public opinion, 
as in Switzerland; it is not an agency of government, as 
in England; it is the Government itself. The newspapers 
may tinker and scrimp reports of the proceedings of Con- 
gress or the State Legislature, but they will always fully 
report the proceedings of party conventions. 

However disagreeable may be this sovereignty of party, 
that should not obscure the fact that we owe to the ex- 
tra-constitutional methods devised by the politicians 
whatever responsibility is imposed upon the general con- 
duct of legislation, and the course of administrative pol- 
icy. If a public official, fortified in the support of his 
own special constituency, affronts public opinion, his 
party at least may be held to some degree of responsibil- 
ity, and by its agency some indirect and remote control 
can be exercised over him. While constitutions elabor- 
ately provide for the separation of the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial powers, the politicians are troubled by 
none of these things. The office-holder is disqualified 
by law from serving as a legislator, but he may legislate 
for the party, which is a great deal more to the purpose, 
and the incongruity of sitting in party conventions pass- 
ing resolutions approving the administration of which he 
is a part does not disturb him in the least. Party 1s not 
only the co-ordinating agency that establishes necessary 
unity of action between the different branches of govern- 
ment, but it also renders other great public services 
for which no provision has been made by law. Numer- 
ous elections have to be held, for which candidates have 
to be procured and nominated, tickets printed and put 
in the hands of voters, and the voters must be sought 
out, roused up and gotten to the polls. The multiplicity 
of places to be filled under forms of popular election 
makes it quite impossible for the people, constantly occu- 
pied in their private affairs,to make the selection for them- 
selves. The persons to be appointed to office at one election 
sometimes exceed in number what a man at the head of 
a great business organization with hundreds of employés 
would be called upon to select during a series of years. 
Numerous provisions of law restricting the range of se- 
lection in nominating candidates plainly indicate that 
the choice is not made by the people but for them, thus 
virtually acknowledging that party rules rather than 
serves, and hence a necessity exists for limiting its pre- 
rogative. When it is considered how this Government 
must be carried on in every village, town, borough, 
ward, city, county, district and State throughout the 
vast expanse of this country, and that all these various 
agencies must be brought into strict co-ordination, the 
magnitude of the service rendered by party organiza- 
tion in the working of the actual Constitution of the Gov- 
ernment may to some degree beappreciated. No people 
since the world’s history began have ever had to forge 
such an instrument of government,and in no respect have 
the adaptability and inventive genius of the American 
people been more signally displayed. The steps of the 
process by which it has been accomplished present a fas- 
cinating study in evolution. The result is a wonderful 
piece of machinery in which every office of the Govern- 
ment finds its place, from the Presidency down to a 
fourth-class postmastership at a crossroads. It compre- 
hends in its activity every political division of the nation, 
whether Federal, State, or Municipal, and brings them 
all into co-operation for the purposes of party govern- 
ment. Resting on solid foundations of public necessity, 
no shock can do more than jar it, no interference can 
cause more than a temporary check. It follows that 
the men who tend and work it are really a class of pub- 
lic functionaries, and in default of specific provision for 
their support, the appropriation of the Government offices 
to their use is as necessary as it is inevitable. 

If this conclusion, that the use of the offices for parti- 
san compensation is necessary under our constitutional 
system, is resisted by the reader’s judgment, let him 
consider whether he is not biased by his knowledge of the 
fact that in other countries party can inspire enthusiastic 
attachment, and achieve its ends without such general 
seizure of government place. Where the function of 
party is simply to rouse public sentiment and propagate 
opinion, as is chiefly the case in England, and wholly so 
in Switzerland, it may, indeed, be performed not only 
without possession of the offices, but the more efficiently 
when quite relieved of their control, and the same may 
be said of party in this country at certain particular 
phases of its activity and for precisely the same reason. 
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Observe, however, that party in England when 

takes possession of office to such an extent as ig 

for it to direct the Government, and note that in 

land, where in the election of the Federal Council] the 
party attachments of its members are but slightly eon. 
sidered, the people have through those peculiar in. 
stitution, the initiative and the Referendum, estab. 
lished direct and immediate control. In both these 
countries party takes possession of the offices 

to such extent as is necessary for the control of the Gov. 
ernment, but the same may be said with perfect truth of 
this country also. The difference is, that whereas in 
England a change of Cabinet officials suffices, and in 
Switzerland not even this is required, in this 
nothing less than practically complete possession of the 
offices confers the necessary control. Iu further confirm. 
ation of this, observe that it is during periods when no 
important administration measure is pending Civil Service 
Reform fares best. When, for instance, the Mills Tariff 
Bill was made an administration measure, was there not 
a simultaneous surrender of the offices to partisan needs? 
Consider also the universality of the system—how it en- 
gages in its methods a multitude of executives, State and 
municipal, who, altho dispersed over a continental are, 
and exhibiting every variety of personal temperament 
and characteristics, yet practically agree in making a par- 
tisan disposition of the offices intrusted to their control, 
What then is the more rational explanation of all these 
phenomena? The Curtis theory of the personal weakneg 
and corruptibility of chief executives, national, Stateand 
municipal, or the presence of an inexorable necessity? 

If the latter explanation be the one accepted, it follows 
that the expectation which Civil Service reformers haye 
entertained of the working of the Pendleton Act is yaip 
and delusive. As well hope to bind Samson by weayi 
the locks of his hair with a web as to expect that the lit. 
tle complications of the competitive examination scheme 
can stay the giantof party. Behold, he walks off with it, 
web and all. Perhaps it may have been the traditional 
bias toward docile imitation of English forms that pre- 
vented the importers of the scheme from perceiving that 
it was a result of the constitutional development in Eng. 
land by which the representative function of the execu. 
tive branch was provided with appropriate machinery for 
its exercise. So long as the English Constitution endured 
in the shape it possessed in Hamilton’s time, so long did 
his judgment of the necessity of its corruptions to its 
working hold good. It was only after the old system of 
government by Crown and Parliament had been super- 
seded by the government of a ministry representative of 
and responsible to the people, that Civil Service Reform 
was effected. To expect that this result can be obtained 
here with nothing to correspond with the agency that 
brought it about there, is simply preposterous. 

What, then, is the true remedy for the evils of the 
spoils system? The answer should now be obvious: Do 
away with the necessity of its existence. By so much 
as party is relieved of the burden of governmental duty 
now imposed upon it, by so much will its need for ap 
propriating the offices to its service be diminished. 
Hence the Australian ballot reform, making the actual 
working of the election machinery a public charge, is 
worth a ton of Pendleton laws. The effect of this re 
form, however, can be only palliative, for it leaves un- 
touched the root of the difficulty—the lack, save by par- 
tisan use of his official patronage, of machinery for the 
exercise of the representative function of the President. 
To provide it is the true problem of Civil Service Reform. 

How can it be provided? So common is the propensity 
for casting reforms of fundamental importance into the 
shape of constitutional amendments, it may perhaps be 
thought that the proposition to substitute responsible 
Presidential government for party sovereignty should be 
formulated in that manner. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the practical difficulties in the way, it may be ques 
tioned, however, whether constitutional amendment to 
that effect would even be desirable. It is a political su- 
perstition to imagine that constitutional provisions owe 
their efficacy to being written down upon parchment, 


‘and the necessity for it even in a Federal Constitution 


does not really extend beyond the definition of contract 
relations under it. It has been shown how profound 4 
constitutional change has been accomplished in the fune- 
tions of executive authority, and that without the dot 
ting of an I or the crossing of aT in the written constr 
tutions, for the changes in State constitutions exhibiting 
its effects are simply a slow, halting and imperfect a 
commodation of the organic law to the actual constitu- 
tion. The present development of the National Govert- 
ment exhibits one important organ quite unknown to the 
written constitution—the President’s Cabinet. The Pret 
ident’s inaugural address and his annual message a 
also both functions that have become usage without ever 
being law. All that the Constitution has to say on the 
subject is: 

“He shall from time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary & 
expedient.”’ 

There is here “a sleeping giant in the Constitution,” 
with ample powers if roused to action. There is nothing 
to prevent Presidents or their Cabinet officers from 
personally presenting themselves in Congress to recom 


mend measures of legislation, and both these thingshav® * 
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aS 
in fact been done in the early days of the Republic. In 
, 1881, a committee of the Senate unanimously 

in favor of giving the Cabinet Ministers seats in 

both Houses of Congress, declaring their opinion that 
could be no doubt of its constitutionality; and they 
recommended that the rules of order should be changed 
goas to provide for it. Let the rules of Congress give 
immediate position on their calendars to bills presented 
the Administration, with precedence over all other 
husiness, and provide the Cabinet officials with seats in 
both Houses, so that they shall have charge of the 


pills during their passage. ‘The representative 
function of the Administration will then have 
been provided with appropriate machinery, 


coupled with complete responsibility for its use, while at 
the same time the representation of particular interests 
will retain every constitutional security it now possesses. 
Exercising a direct initiative in legislation, and no longer 
dependent upon the favor of Congress for the shaping of 

issues, not only will office-mongering be unneces- 
sary to the Administration for the discharge of its duties, 
put it will become a practical detriment, while Congress, 
for the protection of its independence in its proper field, 
will be constrained to oppose it. 

By analogous methods the same problem may be 
solved in State and municipal government. Here, then, 
isthe road to Civil Service Reform. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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FROM KANSAS CITY TO PUEBLO. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








You think it only a little picnic, do you, from one of 
these new cities to the other? It 1s about five hun- 
dred miles! And almost one continuous cornfield the 
entire distance. 

To one who has never seen these regiments of corn 
lifting their ten millions of flashing sabers in the sun 
forever against the hosts of famine, this continuous world 
of corn, and nothing but corn, seems impossible. But 
when you bear in mind that Kansas alone is now claim- 
ing to have more that 300,000,000 bushels of corn in her 
fields you can begin to understand that out here by the 
muddy Missouri, and not in Egypt, not in India or Rus- 
sia, or anywhere else under the stars but right here is 
the granary of the earth. 

A few hours out from Kansas City I stopped at the old 
home of John Brown; but nothing new was elicited be- 
yond the fact that his memory is greatly respected by 
his neighbors and the few surviving personal friends 
whom I had the good fortune to meet. Most of those 
told me the story of his life here with a sort of bookish 
precision; and realizing that our future in growing 
and glorious Kansas is before us and not behind us I 
took the next train pointing toward the old Spanish town 
of Pueblo that rests on the far foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains. I may note, however, that Ossawattomie is 
building—building, and even booming right through the 
thick brush and bush that immediately environ her and 
shut her off completely from the vast and beautiful 
open fields of corn that reach hundreds and hundreds of 
miles away on any side you may set your face. 

This is the newest railroad line, the Missouri Pacific, 
and in order to pursue the work that I was sent upon and 
report where land’ is to be had for the taking, I made fre- 
quent stops during this five hundred mile flight from 
Kansas City to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. For, 
of course, if there was to be found any new land at all 
it was to be found on this newest of all the many new 
roads, 

I have to report that for the first few hundred miles 
there is no new land at all, either near the Road or re- 
mote, The fact is the country is all settled and nearly 
all planted, and in corn, from one line of road to the 
other for about two hundred miles out toward Pueblo 
from Kansas City. 

Yes, some of the farmers will sell, so I am told. But 
the fact is I found all the world at work; hardly any one 
to be seen about the stations. One man told me that 
there isa deal of land ‘‘smuggled,” and kept hidden by 
the farmers who have been here long; but this is a story 
you can hear often and anywhere in new countries. 

Land brings in price here from five to fifty dollars. 
Butlam told that only last year, after a succession of 
bad crops, you could have bought up whole counties 
at cost. And this I can well believe. 

The soil is black, deep and rich, with here and there 
outcroppings of limestone; and here and there—after 
We get one hundred and fifty miles out—great engines, 
Working for coal. 

Children selling apples! All of the bloodthirsty In- 

together could not make a wilder cry than these 
terrible little black and white fellows in their bare feet, 
with baskets of rosy Kansas apples. 

“How much?” I ask of about fifty pearly teeth and a 
toal-faced baby girl. 

“Fi fo fi!” 

“You mean five for five cents ?” 

“*Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will.” 

And “ Fi fo 1” rang out like a clarion. 

1 gave her five cents, and took five of the biggest and 
apples I ever saw outside of Oregon. I was a little 


dear, naked thing was so glad that she slammed down 
the old basket, tossed the nickel in her spacious red 
mouth and, in a trice, as the train moved on, was stand- 
ing on her head and kicking in the air like a colt. 

Four hundred miles out, and in the gray of the grand 
September morning, the houses were few and far be- 
tween. Still I could see long furrows to right and left, 
with wild sunflowers, high asa horse’s back, standing like 
hedges of gold. But these furrows were made by the 
Government surveyors, and this is public land. And 
here are Texan cattle by thousands and thousands; also 
wild horses, horses so wild and so fleet that nothing can 
ever capture them till civilizgtion shall hedge them in. 
Water is scare, altho the grass is fine and fresh and 
green, even in September. Inadistance of three hundred 
and thirty miles we have crossed but one little living 
stream of water. I have noticed several cars with huge 
water-tanks. The alkali is so abundant in the water in 
places, the conductor tells m¢, that he will not use it in 
his boilers. 

We note several lakes to the right and the left, within 
about seventy-five miles of Pueblo. The soil here is good; 
and the land is still Government land, altho fast settling 
up. 

Now it seems to me that this is a splendid place for a 
colony of enterprising young men. No; ’tis no use for 
any one man to try to settle down here among those 
myriads of half-wild cattle, and half-wild men. Not that 
the cow-boy is bad; he is often a bully when drunk and 
banded with a lot of his kind; but the fact is it would 
be dull and slow work for any one man to try to settle 
down in this vastness and room all alone. Yet there is 
surely a future for a good colony besides any one of these 
lakes. For the soil is deep, black, and as rich asa garden. 
This, however, is said to be right in the path of the 
blizzard. The conductor, an observer, and an entirely 
responsible man, told us that year before last his 
train was tied up out in the middle of this plain for three 
continuous days; and that they always prepare for emer- 
gencies of this kind along about the close of the winter. 
He says the snow is not deep at any time, the cattle 
making their own living on the plains the year through; 
but the snow, he says, is driven with such violence, 
mixed with sand, that it is impossible to face it at such 
times, and the only thing to do is to wait for the warm 
and sudden sunshine that comes after. 

We saw numerous antelopes here and there and 
the most perfect mirage to be met with—rows of trees, 
lakes, fences, farm-houses, cattle, horses. One gentle- 
man of our party told of seeing his own house distinctly 
in a city full of houses from this point, altho that 
house and that city was not only so far away that it was 
impossible that it could be seen even with the most pow- 
erful glass, but a mountain intervened between himself 
and his house and that city. 

Now the singular part of this is—and I know this man 
to be entirely truthful—the fact of his seeing his own 
house and his own actual city. For my part, I have 
often seen towns, even ships in this way; but I never saw 
anything that I could recognize as having ever seen be- 
fore. 

But here is a man who saw his own house in his own 
town. Now, this being the case, here is a clue for Ed- 
ison or some other American. A man has seen his own 
house and town from a point between Kansas City and 
Pueblo, and they far, faraway! Let science follow this 
up and find out the secret of it. 

With the full burst of dawn Pike’s Peak blazed up in 
garments of flame fifty miles before us, and we were on 
the flowery skirts of the Rocky Mountains, with the city 
of Pueblo dimly discerned forty miles in front by the 
cloud of smoke from her forges and her furnaces. 

‘* What is land worth here, Uncle ?” I cry out to an old 
man who is putting a harness on a steer; for they do not 
put yokes on oxen in Colorado. 

‘‘ Fifty dollars an acre out there by the cotton-wood 
tree, sir.” 

I turn my face to the South; and far away as the eye 
can follow I see a wide and a winding stream skirted with 
trees on either bank. I see flumes, ditches, domes; great, 
wide fields of sugar-cane, millet, corn; orchards near ; 
apples, as in Kansas; and with a yell like the yell of the 
extinct Comanche we dash into Pueblo. 

This city will not please you at first. It is full of work, 
dust, débris. It has its sleeves rolled up above the elbow; 
perspiration is on its spacious forehead; the smudge and 
grime, smoke and dust of the forge is on her face; but she 
is stronger than any lioness ! 

Let me tell you this; I have traveled through and 
rested in about every new town in the United States. I 
have gone over thousands and thousands of miles to ob- 
serve and try and say truthfully where it is best fora 
man to take hold and do the work that is for him to do. 
I now put my finger on Pueblo, and say, ‘‘ Here !” 

Let me tell you why. This place is more than Pitts- 
burg. It is Pittsburg and Kansas City put together. 
And I abate nothing of what I have said of Kansas City. 
But 1 find that Pueblo has already steel works in op- 
eration which employ more than four hundred men in 
the mills, to say nothing of the army of men engaged in 
bringing down the ore from the mountains. I also find 
coal such as is not found elsewhere. I have seen coal 

here with solid seams of resin ! 





med to take such a load for so little, But the poor, 








and it is consumed down to a little heap of ashes that is 
as white and as soft as snow. And all this iron and coal 
lies forty and fifty miles back of Pueblo, up a gradual 
grade, with what tke engineers call ‘“‘asteady down 
pull” all the way to the furnaces of Pueblo. 

Then, besides all that, the farming land here, in two 
directions at least, is like that of Kansas City. 

Then, back of all this is the gold and silver and cop- 
per that first made Pueblo and set up these smoky 
smelters. 

As for the climate, I must refer you to the ghosts of 
the goodly monks who set up the cross in Pueblo centu- 
ries ago! This place is, in some respects, as old as 
Santa Fé, a hunéred or two miles to the south, for it was 
settled by the same goodly men and about the same time. 
And you may be sure that these old priests, with all the 
Western Continent to choose from, chose no inclement 
clime. Their first settlement was St. Augustine, in Flori- 
da; their second, San Antonio, Texas; and their third, and 
very soon after, Santa Fé, the City of the Holy Faith, 
which counted this ancient little city of Pueblo, from 
which I now write, asa part of its own self. 

And soI say with all this roar, and throb, and impulse, 
this coal and iron and copper and gold and silver, sit 
down in Pueblo and grow rich while you help to make 
the world great. 

PUEBLO, CoL, 


THE SUBORDINATION OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE Bible, while not giving a metaphysical definition 
of the spiritual unity of God, teaches his essential one- 
ness in opposition to all forms of polytheism, and also 
assumes man’s capacity to apprehend the idea sufficiently 
for all the purposes of worship and obedience. (John 
xvii, 3, and I Cor. viii, 6.) The same Bible as clearly 
teaches that the adorable Person, therein known as Jesus 
Christ, when considered in his whole nature, is truly 
divine and truly God in the most absolute sense. (John 
i, 1-18; I John v, 20; Rom. i, 3, 4; ix, 5, and Titus 
ii, 13.) 

There is, however, a sense in which the Christ of the 
Bible, while essentially divine, is, nevertheless, in some 
respects distinct from, and subordinate to, God the 
Father. He is spoken of, and frequently speaks of him- 
self, as the Son of God, as the only begotten of the 
Father, as being sent by God, the Father, into this world, 
and as doing the will of the Father. He is never con- 
founded with the Father, and never takes his place. 
‘* My Father,” is a phrase that was often on his lips. He 
not only prayed to the Father, but he described himself 
as always doing the things that please him. (John viii, 
29.) Hesaid to Mary Magdalene, after his resurrection: 
‘Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” (John xx, 17.) He said to the disciples in the 
‘*upper room,” just before his death: ‘“‘I go unto the 
Father, for my Father is greater than I.” (John xiv, 
28.) There is no difficulty in finding in his ministry 
abundant references to God the Father as in some re- 
spects distinct from and superior to himself, and hence 
involving the idea of his own subordination. 

The same fact appears in the writings of the Apostles. 
Paul said to the Corinthians: ‘‘ And ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. (I Cor. iii, 23.) He also said to them: 
‘* And the head of the woman is the man, and the head 
of Christ is God.” (I Cor. xi, 3.) He further said to 
this church: ‘‘ And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son [Christ] also himself be sub- 
ject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all.” (I Cor. xv, 28.) God is said to have 
‘*raised him [Christ] from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places,” to have 
‘*highly exalted him” after his resurrection, and to 
have ‘‘ given him a name which is above every name.” 
(Ephes. i, 20, and Philip. ii, 9) These and the like pas- 
sages do, beyond all question, make a distinction be- 
tween God the Father and Jesus Christ, and to the for- 
mer do assign some kind of superiority which implies 
subordination in the latter. No such superiority is ever 
assigned to Christ in respect to God the Father. 

These facts—namely, the absolute unity of the God- 
head excluding all multiplicity of Gods, the absolute 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the subordination 
of Christ in some respect to God the Father—when 
taken together, have led Biblical scholars to consider the 
question which relates to the method of harmonizing 
them. What shall be said on this point? The following 
observations are submitted in answer to this question: 

1. All the facts above stated rest on the same author- 
ity, and hence no one of them can be denied, without 
denying this authority, or misinterpreting the language 
used. : 

2, The Bible, while committing itself to the facts, does 
not assume even any apparent disharmony between 
them, and does not, in express terms, supply any specific 
theory for harmonizing them. In one class of passages 
we have the unity of the Godhead; in another class, the 
absolute divinity of Christ; in still another class, a dis- 
tinction between God the Father and Christ, and the sub- 
ordination of the latter to the former; and no effort in 
any of these passages, or anywhere else in the Bible, to 





You can touch a match to pieces of this Pueblo coa 


harmonize the different statements. So the matter stands 
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in the Word of God; and if Christians were to confine 
their thoughts simply to what that Word says, they would 
never raise any curious questions in regard to the sub- 
ject, which is perhaps, on the whole, the best course to 
pursue. 

8. It is not necessary, for the practical purposes of god- 
liness and salvation, to speculate on the point at all, or 
know what Biblical scholars have thought and said in re- 
gard to it. It is enough to take the Bible just as it reads, 
to believe what it says, and stop where it stops. 

4. If, however, as some are inclined to do, we under- 
take to explain the different statements of the Bible re- 
lating to the subject, then we must not, on the one hand, 
adopt any theory of the Trinity of the Godhead, of which 
the divinity of Christ is one element, that involves the 
supposition of three Gods, instead of one, and, on the 
other hand, we must not adopt any theory of the unity 
of God, or in respect to Christ, that logically excludes 
the divinity of the latter. All the statements of the Bi- 
ble must be accepted as true, with whatever qualifica- 
tions they mutually impose on one another. The whole 
truth lies in them all when taken collectively. 

The Arian, who regards Christ as more than human, 
but less than divine, and also the Socinian, who regards 
him as simply human, are alike at fault in reasoning 
from those passages that set forth his subordination to 
the Father, and in omitting to give due and proper force 
to those that teach his absolute divinity. Neither accepts 
the whole testimony of the Bible in respect to Christ. 
This leads both to false tho not identical conclusions. 
Christ is not, as the Socinian affirms, simply a man, and, 
in his higher nature, is not, as the Arian declares, less 
than divine. He is a theanthropic Christ, being divine 
and human atthe same time, and is hence properly de- 
signated as the God-Man. Great as may be the mystery 
of this fact, it is, nevertheless, a fact according to his 
own teaching and that of the Apostles. 

5. The subordination of Christ, as revealed in the Bible, 
is not adequately explained by referring it simply to his 
human nature. It is true that, in that nature, he was a 
created and dependent being, and in this respect like the 
race whose nature he assumed; and yet the Bible state- 
ment of his subordination extends to his divine as wellas 
his human nature. Paul tells us that God “ created all 
things by Jesus Christ,” and that he is the person or 
agent ‘‘ by whom also he [God] made the worlds.” (Eph. 
iii, 9, and Heb. i, 2.) Neither of these statements can have 
any relation to the humanity of Christ, and yet in both 
God is represented as acting in and through Christ, and 
the latter represented as the medium of such action. So, 
also, God is described as sending forth his Son into this 
world, as giving ‘‘ his only begotten Son ” for human sal- 
vation, and as not sparing ‘‘ his own Son,” but delivering 
‘*him up for us all.” (Gal. iv, 4, John iii, 16, and Rom. 
viii, 32.) These statements imply that this Son, who is 
none other than Christ himself, existed prior to his incar- 
nation, and that, as thus existing, he was sent forth, 
given, not spared, but delivered up, by God the Father. 
The act assigned to God the Father, in thus devoting ‘‘ his 
own Son” to the work of human redemption, relates to 
him as he was before he assumed our nature in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth, and supposes in the Father 
some kind of primacy in making this devotement. 

We learn also from Paul that when this Son, having 
been incarnated on earth, and having been subsequently 
exalted in Heaven, shall have subdued all things unto 
himself, ‘‘ then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” (I Cor. xv, 28.) This implies subordination on 
the part of the Son to God the Father; and this subordi- 
nation, whatever may be its exact nature, obviously re- 
lates to the higher nature of Christ, and not simply to his 
humanity. It was in this higher nature that he de- 
scended into the vale of humiliation, and it was in this 
nature that God ‘‘ highly exalted him.” (Philip. ii, 9.) 

Christ when, after his resurrection, giving to his Apos- 
tles their final commission, said to them: ‘‘ All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” (Matt. xxviii, 18.) 
The Greek word translated power, means authority; and 
Christ here speaks of this authority as being delegated to 
him. By whom was it delegated? Evidently, by God 
the Father, in respect to whom Christ said on another oc- 
casion: ‘‘ All things are delivered unto me of my Father.” 
(Matt. xi, 27.) In another passage we have these words: 
‘** The Father loveth the Son and hath given all things 
into his hand.” (John iii, 35.) 

These Scriptures, taken together, show that the subor- 
dination of Christ to God the Father, as stated in the 
Bible, is not limited simply to his human nature, but ex- 
tends also in some sense to his highernature. This isthe 
view expressed by Dr. Meyer in his comment on the 
words: ‘‘ And ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” (I 
Cor. iii, 23.) He says that it is ‘“‘ precisely on the divine 
side of his being that Christ is, according to Paul, the Son 
of God, and therefore not subordinate simply in respect to 
his manhood.” 

6. The conclusion from all the Scriptures put together 
is, that there is in the Godhead some essential and im- 
manent distinction as to the mode of subsistence and 
operation, in virtue of which Christ is properly spoken of 
as subordinate to God the Father, and also spoken of as 
divine and equal to the Father in power and glory, and 
that this distinction, whatever it is, does not conflict with 


This fact in regard to the Godhead makes its appearance 
in the great plan for human salvation. God, in this plan, 
is brought before our thoughts under the personal titles 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, with diversity in offices, 
relations, and actionstoward men. These titles and their 
special significance, as used in the Bible, are not inter- 
changeable. The term Father is never applied to the Son, 
and the term Son is never applied to the Father. Each ‘ 
title has its own permanent application, and its own use 
and sense. 

The distinction, thus revealed in the Bible, is the basis 
of the doctrine of the tri-personal or tri-une God, which 
has so long been the faith of the Christian Church. 
This doctrine, as held and stated by those who adopt it, 
is not a system of tri-theism, or the doctrine of three 
Gods, but is the doctrine of one God subsisting and act- 
ing in three persons, with the qualification that the term 
person, tho perhaps the best that can be used, is not, 
when used in this relation, to be understood in any sense 
that would make it inconsistent with the unity of the 
Godhead, and hence not to be understood in the ordinary 
sense when applied to men. Bible Trinitarians are not 
Tri-theists. They simply seek to state, in the best way 
in which they can, what they regard the Bible as 
teaching. 

Our Saviour, in prescribing the formula to be observed 
in baptism, directed that converts to Christianity should 
be baptized ‘‘ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xxviii, 19.) Here we 
have the distinct element of threeness in three personal 
titles of the Godhead; and while this implies some kind 
of distinction between the persons thus designated, the 
language places them all on the same level of divinity. 
The baptismal formula, as given by Christ, is a strong 
argument in favor of this distinction; and yet no Trini- 
tarian ever understood Christ as here asserting or im- 
plying anything inconsistent with the essential unity of 
the Godhead. 

Paul believed in the unity of the Godhead; yet, in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, he says: ‘“‘ For through him 
[Christ] we both [Jews and Gentiles] have access by one 
Spirit [the Holy Spirit] unto [God] the Father.” (Eph. 
ii, 18.) Here, in form at least, is a manifest assumption 
of tri-personality. There is a difference, considered with 
reference to this ‘‘access,” between the personalities 
mentioned. The access is through the one first named, 
by the second, and unto the third. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, as elsewhere derivable from the Bible, is here 
incidentally implied as existing in the Apostle’s mind. 
Indeed, the element of threeness, in some sense not con- 
tradictory of essential unity, is clearly taught in the 
Scriptures with reference to God. 

This threeness, moreover, does not, as claimed by those 
who hold the Sabellian theory, appear to be simply a 
three-fold manifestion of God, as if one were to speak of 
him as the Creator, the moral Governor, and providential 
Ruler of the world. Such a theory does not fairly ex- 
press the natural and proper import of Bible language, 
and cannot be applied to that language, without render- 
ing it either tautological or absurd. We might say ofa 
man that he is a father, a citizen, and a judge at the 
same time; yet no candid person, if acquainted with the 
Bible, would ever think of saying that this is analogous 
to the use of the titles Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
employed in the Bible with reference to God. These 
titles, upon their face, appear to have a personal charac- 
ter, and are manifestly so used. The only reason why 
they must be qualified in such use, grows out of the 
fact that the unity of the Godhead is also revealed in 
the Bible. If tri-theism were the doctrine of that Book, 
then these titles, without any qualification, would appro- 
priately express the fact. 

7. All efforts to explain the precise nature of the dis- 
tinction, in virtue of which the God of the Bible is in 
some respect tri-personal, and in virtue of which Christ, 
while essentially divine, is, in some respect, subordinate 
to God the Father, must end in total failure, and hence 
had better be omitted altogether. The subject-matter 
involved does not lie within the domain of human 
thought, and must be left among the things which we 
cannot know, and with which we should not perplex 
ourselves. 

The theory of the eternal generation of the Son by the 
Father, with the cognate theory of the eternal procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father, or from the Father 
and the Son, while difficult even to apprehend, and while 
at best but a mystical speculation, is an effort to be wise, 

not only above what is written, but also beyond the possi- 
bilities of human knowledge. It is quite as great a mys- 
tery as that which it seeks to explain, and really explains 
nothing. 

So, also, the theory of a three-fold consciousness of the 
tri-une God—one consciousness for God the Father, an- 
other and a different consciousness for God the Son, and 
athird and a different consciousness for God the Holy 
Ghost—is another speculation, in respect to which we do 
not and in this world at least never can know enough, 
either to affirm or deny. The exact mode in which the 
revealed Trinity is a fact is and must be to us a perfect 
mystery, in the sense of our total ignorance on the point. 
We do not, in order to believe the revealed fact, need to 
understand this mode, 

8. The Christian doctrine of the Trinity—whether, as 





the doctrine of the divine unity as taught in the Bible. 





from being a dry, unpractical and useless dogma, adjusts 
itself to the condition and wants of men assinners, Panl 
said to the Ephesians that there is ‘‘ one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling,” and then added 
that there is ‘‘one Lord” Jesus Christ, connectj 
him ‘‘one faith” and ‘‘one baptism,” and then 
to the climax of thought, added again that there ig “one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
andin youall.” (Ephes. iv, 4-6.) What Christian head 
or heart will object to this statement of the Trinity ? 
To the Corinthians the Apostle said: “ The grace of oy 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com. 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen, (IT Cor, 
xiii, 14.) Who finds fault with the Trinity of the Gog. 
head as set forth in this benedictive prayer? Tothesame 
church he also said: “‘ But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him.” (II Cor. viii, 6.) The phrase -‘‘ of whom are all 
things, and we in him,” as applied to the “one God the 
Father,” and the phrase “‘by whom are all things, and we 
by him,” as applied to the ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ,” differ 
from each other; and this difference in the prepositions 
used implies a distinction between God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. God the Father appears in this 
language as the primal source, and Christ appears as the 
medium. So, also, the Apostle said to the Ephesians; 
‘* And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiy. 
ing one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for. 
given you.” (Ephes. iv, 32.) Here the forgiveness comes 
from God, who is one of the personalities of the Trinity; 
but it comes “ for Christ’s sake,” and through him, who 
is another personality in the same Trinity. Who has any 
objection to the doctrine as thus appearing? Who cayils 
with it when he asks the Father to forgive him for Christ's 
sake ? 
The truth is that God the Father in the primacy at- 
tached to him in the Bible, and God the Son in the re 
deeming and saving work assigned to him in the same 
Bible, and God the Holy Ghost in his office of regenera. 
tion and sanctification—whether considered collectively 
as one God, or separately in the relation of each to 
human salvation—are really omnipresent in, and belong 
to, the whole texture of the revealed plan for saving gin- 
ners. In this plan there is nothing superfluous, and 
nothing that is not adapted to the felt wants of man, 
The simple-minded Christian, when thinking of these 
wants, and contemplating the Divine Trinity, as he finds 
it in the Bible, has no difficulty with the doctrine. Itis 
a light to his thoughts, and a gracious power in his expe. 
rience. Content with the revealed facts, and spiritually 
using them, he has no trouble with them. He does not 
attempt metaphysically to analyze the God he worships, 
but rather thinks of him as revealed in his Word, and can 
always join in the following doxology: 
“Praise God from whom all! blessings flow! 

Praise him, all creatures here below! 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host! 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!”’ 
It is only when men speculate outside of the Bible, and 
beyond it, and seek to be wiser than they can be, that 
difficulties arise; and then they do arise as the rebuke of 
their own folly. A glorious doctrine then becomes their 
perplexity, and ingulfs them in a confusion of their own 
creation. What they need is to believe more, and spec- 
ulate less, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WHERE DO PEOPLE GO FOR DIVORCE! 


BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 











TuIs has been a most interesting question to those who 
have thought it worth asking at all. For many have a& 
sumed without serious challenge that most people who 
seek divorce go to some State or Territory away from 
home. Some have said that the majority of them g0 
abroad in this way. Intelligent persons and newspapers 
have put the proportion as high as nine-tenths. Theil 
timation that this class could not possibly cover mot 
than ten or fifteen per cent. of the cases was received id 
incredulity and sometimes with ridicule. And this mr 
gration has been used by many as the chief reason fot 
uniform divorce laws, on the ground that besides other 
beneficial results, uniformity would immediately cut off 
this large fraction of our divorces. ; 

The appearance of the report to Congress on marriag? 
and divorce, just published by the Department of Labor, 
throws more light on this and some other interestilé 
questions than we have before had. We can now ext 
cate ourselves from the uncertain ground of conjecture 
and the vagaries of “‘ common observation,” thatallumn 
yet deceitful ground of opinion, and more toward 8 . 
foundation. I say more toward safe ground, for it is wr 
possible, from the very nature of the case, to get at the 
exact facts. For migration for the evasion or violat! 
of law does not often leave unmistakable tracks by which 
its course can be traced. It is mingled with the legit 
mate movement of population in a country where in! 
nearly one-fourth the ‘‘ native born” population, 

23.2 per cent. and in 1880, almost as many, oF 
cent., had moved from the State where born #0 
other. 

The chief light that the Report throws upon this mooted 
point comes from a comparison of the place of be!" 









to its elements, taken collectively or separately—so far 


with the place of marriage. For it is safe to assum 
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practically all persons whose marriage and divorce have | cent. would be legitimately divorced from those who had | same relation to Italian art’ which Dante holds to Italian 
poth occurred in any State were living there in good | made up this emigration. It is significant, at least, that | literature, employed under him in this work two men who 


faith at the time of divorce. This takes out at once a 
frst large class. The remainder belongs to three other 
classes. For, secondly, there are those who were mar- 
ried in foreign countries and came here in the course of 
immigration, and then obtained divorce. Thirdly, there 
gre those who were married in the State of their resi- 
dence, and then moved to another with the object of per- 
manent citizenship. When they appear in California, or 
Indiana, or a new Territory for divorce, the libel of 
course shows, if it shows anything on the point, that the 
marriage took place somewhere else. Fourthly, there 
are those who have sought divorce in the courts of States 
whither they have gone or sent for this express purpose. 
That is to say, there are four classes in all, of which those 
who go to other States expressly for divorce are the 
fourth. 

For the second and third classes there is considerable 
time to be allowed. For it is found that the average 
length of married life before divorce in all the 328,716 
cases of divorce in the United States during the twenty 
years, 1867-1886, included in the investigation, was 9.17 
years for the period, and that this average is steadily in- 
creasing. ‘The average continuance of a married life be- 
fore the death of one of the parties to it is not known. 
but has been estimated to be from twenty-two to twen- 
ty-five years. It will be seen, then, that the second and 
third classes in a moving population like ours must be 
very considerable. 

With this explanation let us look at this table taken 
from the Report, in which the figures are given for each 
State and Territory, with the exception of forty-two 
cases in the Indian Territory and Alaska. The ‘‘un- 
known” includes less than ten per cent, of the whole. 
One-fourth of these are reported from Connecticut alone, 
as that State shows the facts in only forty-nine instances, 
and it seems plain that most of the others are due to im- 
perfect returms, and must therefore be supposed, as a 
rule, to fall into the usual course of the figures. 

SUMMARY OF CLASSIFIED PLACE OF MARRIAGE OF COUPLES DI- 
VORCED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1867 TO 1886. 
Where Married 











In the In other 
Where State of United In Foreign Un- 

Divorced. named. States. Countries. known. Total. 
4,755 294 2 153 5,204 
es 99 115 4 27 236 
sida wsee same 4,812 770 2 442 6.036 
California ........... 7,429 8,847 645 694 12,115 
EE ois cckeneee 1,168 2,224 201 94 3,687 
Connecticut..... .... 41 6 2 8,493 8,542 
ces ccsee secee 188 762 86 51 1,087 
Delaware........... 165 7 1 46 289 
Districtof Columbia 648 362 22 73 1,105 
SEL i cvicss e0dses 1,664 294 40 150 2,128 
SDA iienane- views 8,212 176 3 567 8,958 
cass 1 sedieawa 132 224 9 3 368 
sian ssceeccen 25,482 6,924 1,203 2,463 36,072 
ee 18,198 8,867 140 2,988 25,193 
Tidcecteccs exccce Sanee 4,573 425 2,382 16,561 
DRG iecceds wnt 3,616 3,158 68 549 7,191 
Kentucky........,.... 8,121 801 22 1,304 10,248 
Louisiana............. 1,424 72 13 188 1,697 
SN idciesicncbeees 7,122 1,053 180 57 8,412 
Maryland........ 2s. 1,806 240 28 5 2,185 
Massachusetts ...... 7,668 1,842 324 19 9,853 
Michigan .......... . 14,491 3,015 758 169 18,483 
Minnesota .......... 2,026 1,228 257 112 3,623 
Mississippi........... 4,588 226 3 223 5,040 
Missouri ............. 11,979 2,500 267 529 15,275 
MONOA............- 292 441 49 40 822 
Nebraska............ 1,152 1,577 68 237 8,034 
Ee 483 568 62 65 1,128 
New Hampshire..... 8,631 1,045 66 287 4,979 
New Jersey.......... 1,855 680 102 5 2,642 
New Mexico. ........ 96 141 6 ll 254 
Mow York............ 13,149 1,485 621 150 15,355 
North Carolina...... 1,177 136 1,358 
aa 21,161 8,345 553 1,508 26,367 
iicnces.avecne 1,435 922 57 197 2,609 
Pennsylvania........ 12,742 1,334 174 1,770 16,020 
Rhode Island........ 8,187 796 83 396 4,462 
South Carolina...... 144 16 1 2 168 
Tennessee ........... 8,408 547 27 648 9,625 
I 7,702 963 95 2,690 11,450 
ee 1,267 1,889 387 534 4,077 
Wemeaeat............. 2,466 394 58 820 3,288 
| ae 2,425 171 8 31 2,635 
Washington Diwan 890 501 45 59 995 
West Virginia....... 1,564 582 16 393 2,555 
Wisconsin..... ...... 6,976 1,919 527 566 9,988 
Wyoming............ 106 238 19 87 “40 
United States... + - 201,867 57,679 7,7 81,389 328,674 


We find, then, that the marriage of 289,546 occurred in 
some State in our own country, and but 7,739 were mar- 
Tied in foreign countries. Out of the 289,546 married in 
our own land, 231,867 or 80.1 per cent. were divorced in 
the very State where they were married, and 57,679 or 
19.9 per cent in some other State. In other words, four- 
fifths of the people who were married in the country be- 
yond doubt got their divorces in the States where they 
Were married. Most of the foreigners, too, must, accord- 
ig to this, seek divorce in the State of their actual 
abode. But we must add to this four-fifths a considerable 
Part of the remaining one-tifth who were married in some 

other than the one in which the divorce was granted. 

or the ordinary emigration from State to State may gen- 
y be assumed to be made up of more than the average 
Proportion of married couples and also with fewer chil- 
and married persons in advanced life. And in this 

917 years, or from one-third to two-fifths of the proba- 


in the census year of 1870, when the per cent. of natives 
of the United States living in States beyond their birth- 
place was 23.2, the per cent. of divorces from marriages 
in other States was 19.4; and that in 1880 when this per 
cent. of migration of population had fallen to 22.1 the 
migration of divorced couples from the State where they 
were married fell to 19 per cent. 

The year 1877 gives instructive figures. That year the 
divorces from marriages outside the State of the divorce 
rose to 22.26 per cent. It was in that very year that 
the divorces of this class in. Utah reached their highest 
figure, being 714, or nearly one-fourth of all this kind in 
the United States. For three or four years, the divorce 
lawyers of certain Eastern cities had sent hundreds of 
sets of papers into Utah to the clerks of one or two pro- 
bate courts, who were in league with them. An ‘“omni- 
bus clause” of the loosest kind existed, and ‘“‘ the formal 
expression of an intention to become a resident was all 
that was required.” The repeal of taese laws reduced 
the divorces of the Territory from 914 in 1877 to 298 in 
the following year. 

I have examined the yearly returns from Maine, to 
discover the effect of her new law of 1883, in reducing 
the divorces of persons married in other States, for which 
the old law afforded good facilities. On the average for 
the period since they were sixteen per cent. of the whole 
against seventeen in the few years preceding 1883. 

The report has a most interesting table showing the re- 
verse side of the facts as brought out in the one I have 
given above. But I cannot venture to ask space for the 
reproduction here. It shows where the people who were 
married in any one State obtained divorce. For example, 
there were 20,844 couples who were married in Indiana 
within twenty years who obtained divorce in or out of that 
State, 2,646 belonging to the latter class. From the mar- 
riages of New York 22,354 divorces had come of which 
9,205 were granted beyond the limits of that State. But 
we must remember that if this is a large per cent. of the 
57,679 of this class, New York has sent almost that pro- 
portion of her natives to people other parts of the coun- 
try. The comparison of these two tables do indicate some 
States toward and from which migration for divorce 
flows. But they also point pretty strongly to the conclusion 
that this migration, tho it may count up hundreds of cases 
each year, is, after all, only a small percentage of the total 
number granted in the country or in even the worst 
States. 

Of course, there are in some localities more or less of 
absolutely spurious divorces, bogus affairs, which never 
appear upon the records of the courts. But we must 
conclude that four-fifths of those who obtain divorce do 
it in the State where they have lived since their mar- 
riage and that a large partof the remaining one-fifth 
must be subtracted before we can reach the fraction that 
represents those who have gone out of the State of their 
real residence to obtain divorce. The answer to our 
question, then, is that most people, perhaps nine-tenths 
will be an entirely safe figure, do not go beyond their 
own home for divorce. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 








Fine Arts. 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


WE are in the habit of looking for new acquisitions with 
each new opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A 
year ago the opening was a memorable one, as it displayed 
not only many new gifts, but the new building itself, which 
afforded ample opportunity for re-arrangement df cases and 
for bringing to light much that had been hidden for want 
of space. This year there have been important additions in 
various lines, many of them so valuable that only the most 
indifferent observer or one pre-determined to depreciate the 
Museum, could assert, with one of the leading New York 
daily journals, that there had ‘‘been no changes or additions 
to signalize the opening of a new season.”’ 

First among important additions should be mentioned the 
Willard collection of architectural casts, which is to occupy 
the old hall. A mere fraction of the wealth of this collec 
tion is, as yet, displayed. The committee of architects in 
charge have given an admirable sample of their wares, but 
the casts look scattered and the great room still seems bare. 
Much that has been bought has not yet reached America, 
and many pieces now in the Museum are yet to be placed in 
position. A careful model of the Parthenon, made under 
the direction of Chipiez, the distinguished French savant 
and authority upon ancient art, is, we learn, still at the Paris 
Exposition; a small model of the Acropolis, near which the 
school children linger, is in place; the caryatid portico of the 
Erectheum occupies the central wall space at the east end 
of the hall; friezes and metopes veil the sides of the galler- 
ies, and Greek altars stand on the floor. 

A cast of the pulpit of the Siena Cathedral by that won- 
derful master who revived antique art in the thirteenth 
century, Niccolo Pisano, is placed in the center of the room. 
This pulpit of octagonal plan was executed under the direc- 
tion of Niccolo who came from Pisa in 1266, for the purpose 
of building it, six years after the Republic of Siena had 
gained its great victory over the Guelphs. This victory, giv- 
ing as it did an impulse to art and science, was followed in 
the city by an extravagant outlay of wealth upon its art 
treasures. The building of the Duomo was carried on more 
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became recognized as masters, Arnolfo di Cambio, a leading 
architect of the Italian Gothic, and his follower, Giovanni 
Pisano, who, the records tell us, being twenty years younger 
received only half as much pay. It took ‘these artists two 
years to finish the work. This pulpit is as truly classic in 
its style as the Pisan pulpit, but in the reliefs which repre- 
sent scenes in the life of our Saviour, his birth, the adoration 
of the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, closing with 
the Day of Judgment, there is more dramatic action and 
more feeling expressed than in the reliefs of the better 
known Pisan pulpit by the same artist. This one fine speci- 
men thus illustrates the work of three distinguished Italian 
masters. 

A section of the cloister of St. John Lateran, one of the 
Basilicas of Rome, founded probably in the first half of the 
fourth century, may be the design of the architect Vassa- 
lithes, this charming cloister having been attributed. in part, 
tohim. Another fine cast, representing in form and color a 
door of the old church in Barfreston, Kent, rests against the 
north wall. Only about half.adozen churches of this period, 
the early Norman, are now standing in England, and part 
of this has been taken down and carefully reconstructed, 
within a few years, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect, Mr. R. C. Hussey. Another cast, also in color, repre- 
sents the fagade of the Amthaus, one of the many curious, 
old houses in Hildesheim. Capitals, corbels, panels, cinera- 
ry urns, Assyrian pavements, are to be found in this collec- 
tion which promises to be of real value to the student of 
architecture. 

It is to be hoped when this department is settled and 
in order, that there will be cards attached to each cast 
or group of casts, as generously descriptive as are those 
of the British Museum. Hitherto the Metropolitan 
Museum has been niggardly of information in this 
respect. The date, the school of architecture, and, so 
far as possible, the name of the architect should be given, so 
that the visitor who drops in for only a half-hour may learn 
his lesson without being forced to buy a dozen catalogs. 

The new collection of wrought-iron work from Mr. Mar- 
quand, opens up another department of arts and crafts. It 
is none too early to begin such acollection here. Our shops, 
not tosay our houses, have a surfeit of tall, ungainly iron 
lamps overloaded with curling black ringlets. We have 
iron candlesticks, iron gas fixtures, iron fire-dogs—and our 
craftsmen in iron need a few such lessons as these locks and 
keys, knobs and pulls, hinge plates and escutcheons brought 
from Nuremberg can teach. ‘This collection, which proves 
very attractive to the casual visitor as well as to the artisan, 
occupies a small alcove on the first floor. 

As for musical instruments, thanks to the Drexel and 
Brown contributions, the Metropolitan Museum now boasts 
one of the largest collections in the world, unsurpassed, 
probably, unless it be by onein Belgium. Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown, in passing over her musical instruments to the Mu- 
seum, has not lost interest in collecting them. A new case 
has been added containing some fine East Indian specimens. 
A Sanscrit catalog in the possession of the Museum describes 
many of these instruments. Mrs. Brown’s lavishly illus- 
trated volume, “‘ Musical Instruments and Their Homes,” 
which has already been reviewed in THE INDEPENDENT, lies 
open in one of the cases. This book catalogs and illustrates 
266 musical instruments which, at the time of its publication 
a year ago, made up the collection. Since then other instru- 
ments have been received; they come on long journeys from 
the ends of the earth, and an invoice just received brings up 
their number to about four hundred. Mrs. Brown’s friendly 
relations with American and English missionaries, give her 
special advantages in making this collection which is not in- 
tended to illustrate the highly perfected musical art of Eu- 
rope by such instruments as a Cremona or a Stradivarius, 
but rather the spontaneous, rustic, and even primitive and 
savage art of uncultivated or uncivilized races and tribes. 
In forming such a collection the missionary, who is the pio- 
neer of the tradesman, proves an invaluable helper. It 
might be interesting to trace how far missionaries are re- 
sponsible for the modern enthusiasm for the study of ethnic 
art. It was the missionary who, years ago, sent home Nine- 
vite slabs for the College Museums. It was Dr. Williams 
who exalted Chinese art by his rare, good taste in the selec- 
tion of specimens. 

To the statuary room has been added a head of the dead 
Christ, entitled, ‘It is Finished,” given by Mrs, Frank 
Leslie in the name of the artist, Lord Ronald Gower ; and a 
fine Italian Renaissance mantel-piece, made of Siena marble 
and loaned by Mr. Marquand. 

A number of small and choice objects have been contrib- 
uted to the Gold Room. First and most important is the 
wonderful chrysoprase cameo, added by Mr. Maxwell 
Sommerville to his collection of gems. This wonderful 
cameo will receive an especial notice in these columns from 
Mr. ‘Hall, curator of the Museum, because of the unique 
character of the gem. 

Miss Sarah Lazarus has added a new case of jeweled 
watches, miniatures and boxes to the fine collection given 
by herself and sister; Mrs. Drexel has increased her collec- 
tion of choice objects of art; and some antique and Oriental 
spoons have been lent by Mrs. 8S. P. Avery. 

The number of Oriental seal cylinders on exhibition has 
been doubled by putting cases against the wall over those 
on the floor. They are classified by nationalties, as Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian, Persian, Hittite, Phenician, etc., and, while 
the figures engraved upon them cannot be seen by the 
visitor, very clear impressions of them are exposed, taken in 
vulcanized rubber, which has been brushed over with 
plumbago. This may give as exact a reproduction for the 
student of ancient art as the famous Ready casts in plaster 
of paris which are exposed in the British Museum; but, for 
the chance visitor, nothing equals the crude and effective 
contrasts of white figure and black background of the casts 
of cylinders exposed at the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. 

In addition to the bust spoken of above, the department of 
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the picture galleries, among which are two Velasquez for 
the gallery of Old Masters; and for the galleries of modern 
paintings two Manets, a Fortuny, a Schrader, a Bonnat and 
@ Clays. 

Some of these demand a more extended notice at another 
time, but enough has been written to show that, thanks to 
the generosity of its patrons, the Metropolitan Museum is 
forging ahead and taking rank with the more important 
museums of the world. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Il. 








THE visit made by the members of the American Public 
Health Association to the New York Quarantine, gave them 
a fine opportunity to examine in detail the various provis- 
ions made, the apparatus now in use for the purpose of ex- 
amining passengers and baggage, for cleansing clothing, for 
taking care of the sick, and for such disinfection of vessels 
and their contents as the safety of the public health requires. 
It will be remembered that a year or two since formal com- 
plaint was made by a Philadelphia Committee that visited 
it as to the condition in which it was found. Dr. Smith, the 
health officer, admitting some of the defects, claimed them 
to be owing to defective appropriations. Since then he has 
entered on a wide scheme of improvement and so furnished 
buildings with needed conveniences as that it will now fa- 
vorably compare with any quarantine station in the country. 
Compressed air or steam can be introduced into vessels and 
disinfectants fully applied. He has recently introduced an 
incinerator for disposing of the bodies of those dying of 
maglignant disease. 

A visit to the Hoagland Laboratory connected with the 
Long Island College showed it thoroughly furnished with 
all the equipments for biological and pathological research. 

One of the sessions of the Association was held there, at 
which papers were read by Dr. Plater, of Ottawa, Canada, 
and Dr. Kretzschmar, of Brooklyn, on the prevention and 
restriction of pulmonary consumption. Both of these papers 
accepted the teachings of Dr. Cornet and others, even to the 
extent of denying any law of heredity, and so recognizing 
the care of the sputa as the one only means for preventing 
the spread of the disease. Little opportunity was given for 
the discussion of these papers, and so the direct views of 
other members were not obtained. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, Chief Inspector of the New York Health 
Department, read a paper on the disinfection of dwellings 
by means of sulphur dioxide, in which he strongly advocated 
its efficiency. Dr. Bryce, of Toronto, Canada, and Dr. Max- 
well, of Jacksonville, Florida, expressed dissent. They 
claimed that it was not nearly so penetrating as once sup- 
posed, and that at any rate moisture must be added in some 
form to obtain any results from it. 

At the evening session, Thursday, October 24th, the Rev. 
Charles R. Treat, of New York City, read a paper on Sani- 
tary Entombment. He was facile in description and illus- 
trated the arrangements and methods used by the use of the 
stereopticon. ‘ Beautiful and appropriate buildings should 
be erected, in the vaults of which the bodies could repose, 
sanitary conditions being fulfilled by currents of dried air, 
which would tend in a short time to dessicate the body and do 
away with the repugnant feeling engendered by the present 
means of burial.’’ His outline of the various ancient meth- 
ods of burial was exceedingly interesting. 

Next in order Dr. Lee, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Health, discussed the propriety of the an- 
nexation of Cuba, as a sanitary measure, demanded by the 
interests of the United States. Dr. Lee insisted that the in- 
sanitary condition of this island was such as to make it a 
constant menace tothis country. He especially dwelt on 
yellow fever as there constantly prevalent, and as still in- 
creasing. He was followed by Dr. Morrow, who, in his pa- 
per on Leprosy, showed this disease to be increasing, and 
with details as toits prevalence in different countries, gave 
a stereopticon illustration of it. A paper also on Railway 
Sanitation, by Dr. Latta, of the Public Railroad Relief De- 
partment, furnished many valuable directions as to im- 
provements which can be made. We can hardly indorse 
what the company call “‘ their disinfectant ” as abreast with 
our knowledge of those that are best to be used. 

The session on Friday morning was chiefly spent in the 
usual routine business of the Association and in the consid- 
eration of various resolutions. The office of President of 
the Association for the coming year was very worthily filled 
by the election of Dr. Henry A. Baker, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health of Michigan. The next session of 
the Association was appointed to be held in Charleston, S. 
C., in November of next year. 

In connection with this meeting of the Association there 
has been opened at the corner of Fulton and Pineapple 
Streets, Brooklyn, a Health Exhibition for the purpose of 
exhibiting the various sanitary goods, appliances and inven- 
tions for protecting or promoting the health of the people. 
It will remain open till December and admission to it is 
free. All those who as artisans or householders are inter- 
ested in sanitary appliances can there find something worthy 
of their examination. 

Dr. A. H. Bell, the Chairman of the Committee, takes 
great interest in it and is ready to furnish every aid to vis- 
itors. While, when we saw it, there were many spaces yet 
to be filled, there was enough to interest and instruct. 

Among house-sewer systems we especially noted that of 
the Durham Company. The various forms of heating appa- 
ratus deserve careful examination. 

Household applicances, bath-room conveniences and earth 
and other closets of various forms of constuction can be 
seen. 

In clothing the Jaeger display of sanitary wear is quite 
prominent. 





Various articles of artificial foods are prominent, as well 
as varieties of disinfectants. 

To those interested in the sanitary survey of cities and of 
States the beautifully executed map by L. B. Ward, Civil 
Engineer of the New Jersey Water Commission, is worthy 
of close examination as also the thorough topographical 
maps of Prof. Geo. H. Cook. ; 

These and numerous other articles will serve to create 
more popular interest in appliances intended to promote, 
health and to inform the public as to those which are most 
desirable. 








Science. 


THE Government Eclipse Expedition succeeded at last in 
overcoming the difficulties that at one time threatened to 
wreck it, and sailed for Africa on the 16th of October in the 
“* Pensacola,”’ with Prof. D. P. Todd, of Amherst College as 
chief. Capt. A. R. Yates commands the vessel. The eclipse 
(a total one of course) occurs on December 22d, and the sta- 
tions to be occupied are about seventy-tive miles from St. 
Paul de Loando, inland up the Quanza River. Most of the 
observations will be photographic. Photographs of the 
partial phases will be made to determine with accuracy the 
relative positions of the sun and moon. All sorts of photo- 
graphs of the corona will be made, some with short expos 
ures, some with long, with lenses of different aperture and 
focal length, and upon various kinds of plates, the object 
being not to get beautiful pictures, but plates that will give 
new information. A few wide field pictures will be taken, 
in order to give a chance for discovering intra-mercurial 
planets. Spectroscopic photographs of various kinds will be 
taken also; and photometric photographs, for the purpose of 
determining the brightness of the corona as a whole, and 
the relative brightness of its various parts; and there are 
still other photographic records to be made. Professor 
Todd has invented a very ingenious mechanism which auto- 
matically manages the various ‘shutters,’ opening and 
closing each at the proper predetermined moment; so that 
there is not likely to be a repetition of the accident which 
has already occurred more than once, when after the eclipse 
was over, the astronomers have found that an important 
instrument had been firing away all through the totality 
with a cover over the lens. The party is a large one. The 
astronomers proper are Professor Todd, Assistant Bigelow, 
of the Washington Naval Observatory, Mr. Jacobi, of 
Columbia College, and Mr. Davis, a student from Princeton; 
with Mr. Carbutt, of Philadelphia, and Mr. J. Russell, of 
Washington, as photographers. Professor Abbe, of the 
Signal Service (‘‘ Young Prob.’’) goes out as meteorologist, 
and Mr. Preston, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, goes out 
to make pendulum observations on the force of gravity. 
Prof. E. J. Loomis, of Washington (Professor Todd’s father- 
in law), Dr. Orr, of the new Clark University, and Mr. 
Harvey Brown, of the National Museum, accompany the 
expedition as naturalists in various lines of work. It was 
expected that Prof. Alexander Agassiz would go out with 
them in charge of the deep sea dredging operations, but he 
was unable to arrange it, and it is now understood that he 
will go to Cape Town via England, and there join the 
** Pensacola,”’ which will run down there after landing the 
astronomers at St. Paulde Loando. Altogether the expedi- 
tion is one of the largest and most completely equipped that 
the nation has ever sent out on a purely scientific mission. 
Let us all hope for their best success and a safe and happy 
return next May. 





.... The Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, in some notes on the 
defensive powers of ants, has observed that in some speecies 
not remarkable for physical courage, a high degree of judg- 
ment in outwitting the enemy has been developed. 
They even build their formicaries differently, with a view 
to concealment when they know they have a warlike species 
in the vicinity, than when they feel sure they are free from 
disturbance. 








Personalities. 


Sir EpWIN ARNOLD visited the home of Emerson when 
in this country and wrote the following description of his 
drive to Walden Pond, for an English newspaper: 


*““We drove in Emerson’s ‘carry-all’ through the wild pine 
woods to Walden Pond, the spot of all others dearest to his 
heart, and that where he was accustomed to meditate day after 
day, trudging the league of sandy road thither and back again. 
It is,in truth, a unique spot, wild as when Red Indians alone 
trod it, where the deep lakelet slumbers under the boughs of 
beech, hemlock, and ‘savage maple,’ and the solitude-loving 
Thoreau was content to build himself a hut. We sat under the 
white pines where Emerson was wont to pass the lonely hours, 
and then drove the sure-footed American horse up and down 
neck-breaking woodland alleys, over tree-stumps and hollows 
full of wild asters and yellow ‘ touch-me-not,’ to each point of 
the sequestered pool which had been his favorite haunts, and 
evening came upon us before we could return from the fascinat- 
ing influences of the place, to the little white wooden house 
with green shutters consecrated by the genius of America’s chief 
thinker and teacher.” 





....Mr. George Kennan, it seems, has not related all his 
thrilling adventures in the Century. It is said that on one 
occasion he was in a Nihilist’s house with papers in his 
possession which if found would have cost him his life. He 
was informed that officers were on his track and would be 
at the house in five minutes. The question was what to do 
with the papers; he looked about, saw a hand glass lying 
upon the table, took it up, pried out the back with his knife, 
hastily put the papers in the frame and restored the back to 
its place just as the officers arrived. A search was made, 
the glass raised from the table, but the important papers 
were not discovered. The officers departed and left Mr. 
Kennan in possession of his documents and his life. 


...-M, Carnot, the President of the French Republic, lives 
a life of elegant ease as compared with President Harrison. 





In the morning he has his coffee and rolls in his bedroom, 


ee 
according to national custom; from nine to ten he Teads 
private letters; from ten to eleven he receives Officia) 
at eleven he breakfasts; at noon he has his genera} call, 
tion and after that perhaps does an hour’s work beter 
takes his drive in the “ Bois.” His evenings are spent in 
private social enjoyment. It is said, by the way, that he 
and the new Minister from the United States, 
Reid, have struck up quite a friendship. 
.--.President George Washburn, of Robert College, Con. 
stantinople, who has been in this country since August seri. 
ously ill with typhoid fever, is now convalescing and 
regaining strength. President Washburn has ex, 


extraordinary influence throughout the Turkish Empines 


President of Robert College, and it is a matter of congraty. 
lation that he has so far recovered as to give promise of 800n 


being able to carry forward the glorious work he hag under. 
taken. 


-...Mr. Edmund Gosse, well known to the readers of Tae 
INDEPENDENT by his contributions to these columns, has re. 
signed his lectureship in English literature at Trinity Co}. 
lege, Cambridge, England. He was presented with a bean. 
tiful service in old Sheffield plate as a parting memento by 
some of the university men who attended his lectures, 


-...Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote so small a hand that he 
would often put fifteen hundred words on a page of ordinary 
letter paper. His son Julian writes a hand nearly as small 
as that. The son’s manuscripts, however, are absolu 
neat, which could not be said always of the father's, 


....Dr. Fricke, who has recently returned to G 
after an absence of nineteen years, in the heart of A 
was a member of the Gordon expedition, and is one of the 
few men who escaped massacre at Khartiim. He will prob- 
ably publish his experiences in book form. 


----It issaid that Benjamin F. Butler proposes to write 
his memoirs. He has in his possession a copy of nearly every 
important letter addressed to him, or written by him since 
1861. This correspondence will make his task a compara. 
tively light one. 








Pebbles. 


DoEs the crow ever mope over any lost caws ?’—Roch- 
ester Post. 





-...A brush betwen two artists should result ina draw.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


--..She; “ What do you suppose supports the vast arch of 
the heavens?” Hc: ‘The moonbeams, I guess.”’—Lowell 
Citizen. 

--..‘* Does that imported clock of yours keep time ?” “Not 
for any practical purposes. It might for one of Wagner's 
operas.’”’— Puck. 

----In Siam it isdeath {to mention the king’s name, In 
Russia it is destruction to the jaw to pronounce some of 
the names of the common people.—Harper’s Bazar. 


----Thympacy: ‘So Calfbound’s library was burned, was 
it? Pretty serious loss, I judge.’? Seynyc: “ Well, per- 
haps. Heavy volumes of smoke went up, anyhow.”— 
Puck. 


....‘‘Hans, you got punished to-day; what for?” Be- 
cause, Papa, Edward Lang had been fighting.” “ And with 
whom had Edward been fighting?” ‘ With me, Papa.”— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


....Some one asked an old lady about a sermon—“ Could 
you remember it?”’ ‘Remember it? La,no. Theminister 
couldn’t remember it himself. He had to have it written 
down.’’—Christian Advocate. 


....A Jew went up toa railroad station and said: “Gim- 
me a tiget to Springfield ?” ‘‘ What Springfield ?” asks the 
ticket-seller, ‘Illinois or Massachusetts ?” ‘I don’t gare. 
Vichever’s the sheapest.”—Exchange. 


.... Wiggins: ‘‘ That girl singing now is dreadfully made 
up—false hair, false complexion, false teeth and false notes.” 
Higgins: “She’s the kind of whom we would say that with 
all her faults we love her still.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Book Agent: “‘Going from books to babies, madam, 
that’s a fine youngster. Allow me to congratulate you!” 
Young Woman: “Sir, that baby is not mine!” Book 
Agent: “I repeat, madam, allow me to congratulate you!” 
—Judge. 

.... Augustus; ‘ My dear, that book you gave me a while 
ago to prop my feet with—ah, it was a cruel thing to do!” 
His Wite: “Really! Darling, what has happened?” At- 
gustus : ‘“‘ Why, it was a novel by Henry James, and it put 
my feet to sleep.””—Boston Beacon. 


..--“‘Don’t sleep with your mouth open,” said ‘Fred to 
his younger brother. ‘‘ You should breathe through your 
nose.” ‘“‘ But I don’t know when my mouth’s open. 
do you do when you wake up and find your mouth open?” 
“What doIdo? Why,I get up and shut it.”—Harper'’s 
Young People. 


....They had had toast every morning for six weeks 
“ Madam,” said Mr. Slowpay, “I am not afraid of pie; I can 
bravely face homemade biscuit; J have never been known t0 
fly from sponge cake; but,” and here he wiped the perspit® 
tion from his brow—‘ but, madam, I quail on toast.”— 
Munsey’s Weekly. 


.... Doctor: “ Not so well to-day, eh? Have you kept him 
quiet and given him his medicine regularly?” Mrs. 
ard Bevylin Buckner: “ Dey ain’t been nobody in de room 
wid him ’cept me an’ de children, so’s he’s been nice a0’ 
quiet; an’ I give him de med’cine like you tole me—threé 
spoonfuls every hour.’’ Doctor: “Great heavens, womal, 
it’s a wonder he’s alive! I said one spoonful every three 
hours.” Mrs. Richard Bevylin Buckner: “ Well, 20% 


doctah, they ain’t no diff’rence between one three an’ thre? 4 


ones, Count ’em fo’ yo’self an’ see,”"—Harper’s Bazer, 
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S.hool and Coltege. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Ay epoch-making event in the history of English Non-con- 
formity has occurred in the opening of Mansfield College at 
Its vast importance was acknowledged by the ex- 
ceptional character of the assembly that gathered there, 
on the anniversary of Latimer’s and Ridley’s martyrdom, 
when the opening ceremonies took place. The buildings, 
which are in the early Edwardian Gothic style of architec- 
ture, are & noble pile, well in keeping, excepting in the mat- 
ter of age, With Magdalen, Merton and others of the older 
colleges. Dr. R. W. Dale was the preacher on the occasion, 
and gave one of the strongest and broadest of sermons that 
could well be delivered on the text in Jude 3: “ Contend 
earnestly for the faith once for ali delivered to the saints.”’ 
The noble discourse can hardly be better summarized than 
in the words in which it was afterward expressed by Dr. 
Bruce: “Fixity in faith; freedom in theology.” At the 
communion service next morning the Rev. R. fF. Horton, a 
pioneer in Non-conformity at Oxford before Mansfield came 
there and one of the most promising of the younger 
ministers, assisted the Kev. H. R. Reynolds, D.U., of 
Cheshunt College. After this came the special feature of 
all the meetings, the inaugural address of Principal Fair- 
pairn. 1t was, indeed, a masterly production, marked 
alike by wondrous wealth of learning and strength of 
thought, depth of conviction and breadth of toler- 
ance. It was in the main historical, and well led up to 
an account of the rise and object of Mansfield College. One 
cannot forbear quoting Dr. Fairbairn s championship of 
the religious ancestry of those he represented. 





“Qnething may be said—tke Puritan was a progressive man, 
made by conflict less bitter and exclusive, and by power 
sobered and enlarged. His accidentai features, his extrava- 
gances, his scrupulosities, his negations have been emphasized, 
while his essential character has either been lost sight of or 
construed through contemporary caricature. Architectural mis- 
deeds, hateful to men w ho love the old and the beautitul, whetner 
due to tue destructive times be‘ore him, or the wastetul ang pro- 
fane times atier him, bave ai.ke been set down to his discredit, 
while as futile a philosophy as ever mishandled histury, under 
thespecious names of reaction and recoil, have made him re- 
sponsible not only for his own sins but for these of his successors 
aswell, Itis no function of mine to be his apulogist; tne only 
apology be asks or deserves is a taithful delineation of him as he 
lived, not in the eyeof his euemy, but in bis time and betore his 
God. . The Puritan reign was the most truitful and ele- 
vated in the intellectual history of Cambridge; in it the Cam- 
bridge Platonists were born and reared. Puritan Cambridge 
wasthe mother of New England, and through her of the educa- 
tors of the forces that have done most to shape the tiberties and 
institutionsof America. The men who went outintothe wilder- 
nessto lay the foundations of a greater future than any man 
could then have conceived, the Cottons, the Chaunceys, the 
Hookers, the Harvards, were of Cambridge nurture. They loved 
their mother, carried with them memories that became ideals, 
and enabled them to build up a State which, in its hardest 
struggle wita a stern and parsimonious Nature, never ceased to 
believe in the cuiture of the intellect and the authority of con- 
science. It 1s given to few academic movements to articulate 
itself in a State, and determine the institutions of a continent. 
That was granted to the Puritans of Cambridge,and who wiil 
say that the result was unworthy of the men, or that the men 
were unworthy of the result?” 


Describing the feeling with which Mansfield had been 
brought to Oxford, he said: 


.- 


“It islove that brings us, loveof our people, of our sons, of our 
struggles in the past, of our hopes for the future, of the univer 
sity we are once more free to call our own. Our fathers loved 
these classic groves, tae memories tuat hallowed, the fellowsnip 
that endeared, tne studies that consecrated ancient hall and 
cloistered coliege; they went out sadly and with many a back- 
ward look,as men who loved not Oxford less but conscience 
More. And so we cannot act as if we had no part in the past, no 
share in the present, no hope in the tuture of tne English people 
and the Christian Church. We believe that there are greater 
things before us than between us and our fathers, and greater 
things are now possibie than were ever pussible before. And so 
Wwehave come here to ury to tulfili tnat part of our mission 
which touches ana 1s touched by this university. We wish to 
takeup the broken thread of eur acacewic history, to stand in 
this place ot ancient traditions, vene1able memories and great 
Dames, as those who have a part and lot in all the treasures ot 
our .aud and race, and to do our best by taith by love, by tair, 
Yet true speed, by suund learning and simple piety, to shape the 
Meh Whd shall maxe the Couch and the State of Jater genera- 
Hons a wurthier Church and a worthier State, served and hon- 
orea by worthier men.” 


A large company of about six hundred afterward took 
luncheon together on a tent on the grounds of the college— 
the company consisting not only of all the representative 
Congregationalists of tngland, besides some from the Unit- 
ed states and Canada, Atrica and India, Australia and New 
Zealand, but also of such leaders in other denominations as 
the Master of Baliol (vr. Jowett), the President of Corpus 
Christi, the Rector of Exeter College, Dr. Hutel, Dr. Bruce, 
Principal Cairns, etc., etc. ‘Ihese ail spoke at the luncheon 
on ‘Luesday, or the farewell benefit on Wednesday, October 
lth. At this last meeting Dr. C. Ray Palmer, of Bridge- 
Port, Mass., presented a diploma to Dr. Fairbairn from Yale 
University, making him a .D., as well as congratulations 
and resolutions from the National Council, the Bridgeport 
Conference, and Andover Seminary. The college chapel is 
to he supplied during term time by leading preachers of sev- 
‘ral denominations, like Dr. Milligan, hugh Price Hughes, 
Dr. Clifford, ete. 

LONDON, Oct. 19th, 1889, 





*++[n France a National League for Physical develop- 
MeRt In the public schools has beeu founded. Its onjects 
ate: (1) to introauce physical exercise as a regular part ot 
*000l exercises; (2) to have certain hours of the day set 
aside for tnis purpose; (3) to secure these privileges for girls 
“Wellas boys; (4) to institute competitive examinations 


Urws of the Week. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE election returns show great gain for tne Democrats 
in nearly all States that held elections on ,Tuesday of last 
week. 
New York elected the Democratic State Ticket by an 
average plurality of about 20.000. Rice, the Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of State, who headed the ticket, by 
a plurality of 20,763. Werple was elected Comptroller, 
Tabor was elected Attorney-General, Danforth was elected 
Treasurer and O’Brien Judge of the Court of Appeals by 
pluralities ranging from 15,000 to about 27,000. ‘‘he Dem- 
ocrats made supstantial gains in the Legislature. The 
Senate wili stand 19 Republicans to 13 Democrats, a gain 
of one for the Democrats. The Assembly will staud 67 Re- 
publicans to 61 Democrats as agaiost 79 Republicans and 
49 Democrats in the present Assembly; that is, in the next 
Lezislature of this State there will be a Republican major- 
ity of 12 against the present Republican majority of 38. In 
New York City the Tammany ticket was elected against 
the combined Citizens’ and County UVemocracy tickets with 
one exception—James Fitzgerald was elected Judge of the 
Court of General Sessions. In Brooklyn, Mayor Chapin, 
Democrat, was re-elected by a plurality of about 9,000, the 
entire Democratic slate in that city being elected also with 
the exception of one State Senator. 
New Jersey gave a plurality vote of 10,574 to Leon Ab- 
bett, the Democratic candidate for Governor. General 
Grubb, the Republican candidate, had a majority in ten 
counties, and Abbett a mujority in eleven counties; but 
the majority which Abbett received in Hudson County was 
greater than the sum of the majorities received by Grubb 
in his ten counties. ‘I'ne New Jersey State Senate will stand 
11 Republicans and 10 Democrats; the Assembly 23 Repub- 
ticans and 37 Democrats, woich will give the Democrats a 
majority of 13 on the joint ballot. 

Massachusetts gave a reduced Republican majority on 
its State ticket. Brackett, the Republican candidate, re- 
ceived 126.801 votes; Russell, Democrat, 120,817; Blackmer 
Prohibition, 13,854; Marks, Labor, 11. This gave Brack- 
ett a plurality of 5,984. The State Senate will be composed 
of 29 Republicaas and 11 Democrats, and the House of 
162 Republicans and 78 Democrats. The uew ballot-law 
was enforced for the first time. 

Maryland gave the Democrats a reduced majority. The 
State ticket, headed by Baughman for Comptroller, wus car- 
tied by a plurality of 7.603. The new Legislature wiil 
stand: Senate, 18 Democrats and 8 Republicans—a gain of 
16 Republicans. 

Virginia witnessed the defeat of Mahone. His Demo- 
cratic rival, McKinney, received a plurality of over 42,000 
votes. The Legislature will stand: 79 Democrats and 14 
Republicans in the House, with 7 districts still in doubt; 
and 29 Democrats and 9 Republicans in the Senate, with 1 
district in doubt. This is the smallest Representation 
the Republicans have ever had in the Jegislature in the his- 
tory of Virginia. 

Ohio elected the Republican State ticket with the ex- 
ception of the head of the ticket, Governor Foraker, who 
was deteated by Campbell, the Democratic candidate, by a 
plurality of more than 11,000. The Leyislature will stand: 
House, 61 Democrats, 53 Republicans; Senate, 19 Demo- 
crats, 17 Republicans, giving a majority of 10 to the Demo- 
crats on the joint ballot. 

Iowa gave the Democratic candidate for Governor Boies, 
a plurality of about 5,000. It is probable that the remain- 
der of the ticket was carried by the Republicans, but the 
Opposing claims of Democrats and Republicans on this 
point will probably not be settled until the official returns 
bave been made. The Republicans retained the control of 
tne Leyislature by a majority on joint ballot, of at leasi 3 
and possibly 8. 

Pennslyvania gave the Republican candidate for State 
Treasurer, Henry K. Boyer, a piurality of 60,693 votes, a 
yain of over 15,000 votes since tue election of State Treas 
urer in 1887. The entire Republican ticket was elected in 
Poiladeiphia by a majority of abcut 30,000. 

Nebraska went Republican, as usual, electing Laws to 
Cougress by from 2000 to 3,000 majvrity, and tue candi- 
dates for Supreme Court Judge and Regents of the Uni- 
versity by from 2J,000 to 25,000 majority. 

Mississippi elected its State Uemocratic ticket, practi- 
cally without opposition. 





...-There was an important discovery made in connec 
tion with tne Cronin case in Chicago last week. Some em- 
ployes ot the Sewer Department iu Caicago in cleaning out 
a basin on Friday afternoon discovered thecluthing and 
instrument case of Dr. Cronin, with his guide and prescrip- 
tion books and a package of his businesscards. The spot 
where they were found was at Evanston and Buena 
Avenues, only a mile and a quarter southeast of the catch- 
basin where the body was tound in May last, and less than 
a quarter of a mile from the ditch where the trunk was 
picked up the morning after the Doctor disappeared. Tne 
discovery will furnish important evidence in the trial. 


....-Col, A. M. Swope a leading Republican of Kentucky, 
was stabbed and killed at the post-office door in Lexington 
on Friday last by Col. Willtaam Cassius Guodloe, the Rev- 
enue Collector for that district and a member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. The two men met and a 
quarrel arose at the Government Building, where the p.st- 
vffice and revenue Officials are lucated. Swope drew a pis- 
tol and Goodloe a clasp knife. Snots and blows were ex- 
changed. Colonel Swupe felt and died almost instantly, 
nav'ng received thirteen knife-thrusts. Colonel Goodloe 
died on Sunday from a bullet wound ia the abdomen. 


....A terrible blizzard passed over the Southwest last 
week, visiting Texas, Southern Kansas, New Mexico and 














svow, hail and sleet. Cattle were frozen to death, and at 
least five cowboys have been reported dead from exposure. 


....On Friday last President Harrison signed and issued 
the proclamation admitting Montana tothe Union. The 
proclamation is similar to those signed the week before ad- 
mitting North and South Vakcta. 





FOREIGN. 


--.-At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, on Saturday, Lord 

Salisbury delivered an address in which he congratulated 

the country upon the splendid expansion of its trade. The 

disputes between labor and capital, he said, were regretful, 

and he warned the labor agitators that they undertook a 

grave responsibility. He was glid to be able to affirm that 

there was progress in Ireland. Prosperity was increasing 

in that country, disorder was vanishing, and there was ev- 

ery prospect of a permanent settlh-ment ofthe burning 

questions between the two countries. No member of the 

Goveroment indulged in wild theories of Home Rule, but 

were ready with a practical policy which would satisty the 

country. Referring to Egypt, Lord Salisbury said that the 

policy of the Government remained unchanged, and it 

would enable that country to protect itself against all 

attacks, which at present she was unable to do without 
British assistance. The difficulties in Europe, he declared, 
appeared to be tending toward a peaceful solution. All 
the great Powers are desirous of avoiding a conflict. In 
speaking of labor matters, Lord Salisbury said that em- 
ployers and everybody having to do with trade disputes 
should remember that caution was necessary, as any 
imprudence might jeopardize great interests. Lord 
Salisbury declared it was the wildest legend that the 
Government had the faintest intention to alter its Irish 
policy. Regarding Africa, he said that the affairs of that 
country were more interesting now than European matters. 
Eogland was not behind other nations in their generous 
rivalry to promote the civilization of Africa. The Anti- 
Slavery Congress at Brussels would form ap epoch matrk- 
ing the great progress uf Europeau opinion on that subject. 
He expressed obligations to the Sultan of Zavzibar for the 
latter’s decree relating to the freedom of his subjects. Mr. 
Balfour also spoke. After eulogizing Mr. W. H. Smith, 
the Government leader in Parliament, he confined his re- 
marks to the deveiopment of the House of Commons, 


....Mr. Mackinnon, the head of the Emin Relief Com- 
mittee in London, has received a dispatch from Henry M. 
Stanley. The explorer says: 

“T reached the Albert Nyanza from Banalya for the third 
time in 140 days, and found out that Emin and Jepbson Lad 
both been prisoners since the 18th of August, 1888, being the 
day after | made the discovery that Barctelot’s caravan had 
been wrecked. The troopsin the Equatorial Province had re- 
volted and shaken off all allegiance. Shortly atter the Mah- 
dists invaded the province in tull force. Atter the first battle, 
in May, the stations yielded in a panic struck by natives, who 
joined the invaders and assisted in the work ef destruction. 
The invaders subsequently suffered reverses and dispatched a 
steamer to Khartfim for reinforcements. I found a letter wait- 
ing for me near the Albert Nyanza exposing the dangerous po- 
sition of the survivors and urging the immediate necessity of my 
arrival before the end of December, as othe: wise it would be too 
late. I arrived there onthe 18th of January for the third 
time. From the lth of February to the 8th of May I waited for 
the fugitives, and then left the Albert Nyanza,homeward bound. 
By the route taken I traversed the Semliki Valley, the Awamba, 
the Usongora, the Toro, the Utraiyana, the Unyampaka, the An- 
trosi, the Karagive, the Uhaiya, the Uzimza, the South Victoria 
and the Nyanza. No hostile natives were met. Since we left 
Kabbarega we traveled along the base of the snowy range Ru- 
jenzori. Three sides of the Southern Nyanza or Nyanza of 
Usongora, which is called now Albert Edward Nyanza, are 
about 900 feet higher than Aibert Nyanza, having an exit at 
Sem'iki. which receives over fifty streams from the Rujenzori 
and finaily enters the Albert Nyanza, making the Albert Ed- 
ward the source of the southwest branc’ ot the White Nile, the 
Victoria Nyanza being the source of the southeast branch.” 

Mr. Mackinnon says the committee has given orders that 
supplies for Stanley be hurried on to Mpwapwa and beyond 
there if possible. Staniey is expected toreach the coast in 
January or Feoruary. 


.... The Greek Government organ, Acropolis, asserts that 
at the recent dinner at the Brit sh Legation, Count Hervert 
Bismarck told Premier Tricoupis tbat Germany upre- 
servedly recognized ‘lurkey’s sovereignty in Crete and that 
it behooved Greece to accommodate her policy to the peace- 
ful efforts of the great Powers. M. Tricoupis, it is said, 
trankiy replied that Greece recoguized Turkey’s rights in 
Crete in just the same measure as the Powers recognized 
lurkey’s rights in Exypt, Cyprus, Rumelia and Bosnia, 
and, therefore, would not limit the treedom of her pohey 
by binding promises. It is said that Crete is returning to 
its normal peacrful state. Trade is active at Cauea and 
other places, and Christian families are arriving by every 
steamer. 


...-[t is reported in Zanzibar that the Masais or Somalis 
have massacred Dr. Peters, the German explorer, and his 
whole party except one European and one Somali, who 
were wounded and who are now at Ngao. The latest 
kvown there about Dr. Peters, who started inland from 
Vitu on July 26th, was that be reached Koikorro, a iong 
distance up the Tanu River. It is not known whetber the 
second column of the expedition, which left Vitu in Sep- 
tember, under command of Herren Borchert and Rust, ever 
joined Dr. Peters’s advance party. This report has since 
been denied. 

....The first sod of the Nicaragua Canal was officially 
and formally opened at 9:30 a.M. on Sunday last at San 
Juan, N caragua, in the presence of Gov. lreno Delgodillo 
and staff, representing Nicaragua, the Chief Ecgineer and 
staff of the Nicaragua Canal Company, aud all the foreign 
consuls in the city. Work was really begun on June 8d 
last ; but owing to some slight misunderstanding between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica (which has since been smicably 
arranged), the formal opening was postponed uatil Sun- 





Colorado with special violence. It was accompanied by 
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THE REPUBLICAN REVERSES. 








THE November elections have proved for the most 
part to be Democratic victories. The Democrats increase 
their hold on New Jersey; they elect their State ticket 
in New York; they capture Ohio, gaining both the gu- 
bernatorial and legislative departments; they elect the 
Governor of Iowa, and they carry Virginia by the 
heaviest majority returned since the War. In Mississippi 
they had no opposition. The only Republican gains any- 
where were in Pennsylvania and Nebraska, and on the 
legislative ticket in Maryland. The notable Republicans 
control the New York Legislature by areduced majority; 
they rescue the New Jersey Senate from their oppo- 
nents, but lose in the Assembly; they elect their Gov- 
ernor and a majority of both houses of the Legislature 
in Massachusetts; they retain control of the Iowa 
Legislature by a margin of six or eight. 

This is about the sum of the results which, tho suffi- 
ciently disastrous to the Republican Party locally, do not 
affect its majority in the United States Senate. Tho it 
loses the governorship of Iowa, Senator Allison is as- 
sured of a re-election; tho it loses the Ohio Legislature, 
Senator Payne, a Democrat, will simply be succeeded by 
a Democrat. Tho no United States Senator is gained, 
none is lost, Thisis a matter for special thankfulness; 
and, on the whole, we do not feel that the elections, 
this month and last, including the new States, have 
weakened the party strength at Washington. It gains 
by them eight Senators and five Representatives, and lose: 
none. 

Some of the opposition papers assume that the Repub- 
lican reverses are to b2 construed as a rebuke to the 
Harrison Administration. Thisis absurd. As well con- 
strue the unprecedented snow-storm in New Mexico as 
an expression of dissatisfaction with Republicanrule. In 
local elections we are tolook for local causes to explain 
results. It is true that thetariff question was discussed 
more or less in the campaign in Ohio and Massachu- 
setts; but it was not the tariff that defeated Foraker and 
elected the rest of the State ticket in Ohio; that in- 
creased the Republican majority in Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania; that swept Mahone off his feet in Virginia, and 
reduced Brackett’s majority in Massachusetts; that gave 





the Republicans the largest representation they have had 
for years in the Maryland Legislature, and at the same 
time increased the Democratic majority for State Treas- 
urer. Foraker was defeated because he insisted on a 
third term against the judgment and wishes of his own 
party, because he alienated some of the best party lead- 
ers in his State, because he was self-seeking and offi- 
cious, and cracked the party lash a little too loudly. He 
ran behind his party ticket by thousands of votes, and 
was, in fact, the only one on the State ticket defeated. 
The change in the Legislature was due, in large meas- 
ure, to the rally of the rum interest to the Democratic 
ticket as a protest against Republican temperance legis- 
lation and enforcement of the Sunday law in Cincinnati. 

The loss of the Governorship in Iowa was due chiefly 
to two causes—the suspicion of the granger element that 
the Republican candidate was too favorable to railroad 
corporations, against which the feeling in Iowa is very 
strong, and the effort of the rom element along the Mis- 
sissippi River border to gain a point agaiast the Prohibi- 
tory law. This is the worst aspect of- the reverse in 
Iowa, It is true that the Republicans retain control of 
the Legislature, but by a very narrow majority; and 
some of the Republican politicians will be strongly 
tempted to vote with the minority on the question of 
repeal. Prohibition has been only too successful in 
Iowa, and its overthrow would be a calamity. In oppo- 
sition to it the Democratic Party gathers to itself the 
worst elements uf society, and these having a money 
interest at stake, can always be depended upon to be at 
the polls; while good men are apt to be indifferent and 
fail to vote. If Prohibition is lost in Iowa, the stay-at- 
home Christians will be chiefly responsible. 

The same observations hold guvod as to New Jersey. 
If those who believe in and want good temperance laws, 
a reform ballot and other wise measures had taken the 
trouble to vote last week, so unworthy a man would not 
have been elected Governor, and the Legislature would 
be of a different complexion. The same listlessness 
prevailed in New York. It allowed an excellent State 
ticket to be completely snowed under and the Republi- 
can majority in the Legislature to be reduced instead 
of increased. This apathy is partly due tore-action from 
the political excitement of the Presidential election last 
fall. Many of our most excellent citizens seem to think 
their duty is done if they vote for President once in 
four years, and perhaps for Congressmen. This leaves 
the off-year elections to go as they may, and they, of 
course, very often go wrong. 

The reduced majority for the Republican candidate in 
Massachusetts is largely explained by the sharp contest 
for the Republican nomination which preceded the cam- 
paign, and by the slight increase in the Third Party vote, 
all of which was drawn from the Republican Party. 

The defeat of Mahone in Virginia was overwhelming. 
He had believed that he could rally to the Republican Party 
enough of his former Confederate friends to carry that 
party and State; but his nomination divided his own party 
and consolidated that of the Democrats. He is not,as we 
said when he was nominated, a strong man or a good 
man. His record was against him, his methods were 
against him, and the issues he raised were against 
him. His unpopularity, no doubt, arrayed thou- 
sands of votes against him; but what contributed more 
than all else to his defeat was the race question. Vir- 
ginia asserts with emphasis her adherence to the tradi- 
tional Southern view of the Negro. Extensive frauds 
also helped to swell the majority of McKinney, and to 
make the Legislature almost solidly Democratic. 

The stay-at-homes have a very large share of respon- 
sibility for the reverses last week. They might have 
done signal service to the cause of good government 
and effective temperance legislation if they had simply 
done their duty in lowa, Ohio, New Jersey and New 
York. They refused or neglected a very easy task, and 
proved themselves indifferent citizens. It is a serious 
question whether men who have not sufficient patriot- 
ism to vote oftener than once in four years should be 
allowed to vote at all. 


_— 


THE QUESTION OF REVISION IN THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


SYMBOLS of doctrine, however venerable, are not sa- 
cred, There is but one statement of doctrine that may not 
be added to or taken from, and that is the Word of God. 
That is divine and consequently inerrant: but creeds are 
human and therefore liable to error. The value of 
creeds does not consist in their antiquity, but in the fidel- 
ity and adequacy with which they set forth the teach- 
ings of the divine Word. Error is binding on the con- 
science of no man. We revere the Westminster Con- 
fession for its historic character, for what it was to 
the age which produced it, and for what it 
has accomplished for the Evangelical system. 
It was, perhaps, as cleat a conception of Biblical doc- 
trine as the age of the Westminster divines was able to 
form. But the seventeenth century received no divine 
commission to set forth a creed which should be binding 
on all future generations of Presbyterians, If the larger 
light of our own day reveals the error and inadequacy of 
the creed made by Twisse, Gataker, Palmer and others, 
there is no law, human or divine, to prevent its being 
revised. Nay more, the interests of truth require re- 
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vision. When that venerable symbol which 

down tous from Primitive Christianity—the Apostles’ 
Creed—is changed as to some of its expressions without 
serious objection, it cannot be regarded as sacrilege to 
change a document that does not go back of the Ref. 
ormation. 

But while all this is true—that only the perfect and 
inerrant is too sacred to be amended—it is equally true 
that creeds are not, like by-laws, constantly open to the 
amendatory process. They are not to be changed to 
meet every whim and to respond to every “ wind of doc. 
trine” and to the demands of every school; but only 
when and in that in which the settled faith of the Church 
determine, change to be necessary. 

There can be no question that the settled faith of the 
Presbyterian Church is apart frem and irreconcilable 
with certain portions of the Westminster Confession, 
Dr. Cuyler, whoze devotion to Presbyterianism none 
will question, solemnly declares that he would cut off his 
right hand before he would preach the Westminster doc. 
trine that God for his own pleasure foreordained some 
of his creatures to eternal death, and to this end delip. 
erately ‘* passes by” them. Most people prefer the Jan. 
guage of the scriptural statement that the Lord is « not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” The Confessional doctrine was revolt. 
ing even to Calvin, who spoke of it as the horribile de. 
cretum; much more to our own age, which brings the 
love rather than the wrath of God into the foreground, 
The Westminster Confession sets forth the love of God 
only by implication. 

If anybody has any doubt that Presbyterian minjsters 
and elders are dissatisfied with the Confessional teach- 
ings concerning reprobation and non-elect infants, it 
will be quickly dispelled by reading the full account we 
gave last week of the discussion in the New York Pres. 
bytery. ‘‘To preach these doctrines,” said Elder Day, of 
Dr. John Hall’s church, ‘‘ would be to preach to empty 
pews.” The man who could preach them would not, 
said Dr. Paxton, be a contemporary of the nineteenth 
century, but of the seventeenth. He would be “a sur- 
vival—and not of the fittest.” Dr. Field, to whose letter 
on page 16 we call attention, compared the doctrine of 
foreordination to eternal death to a serpent winding 
round and round a man and crushing him it its mighty 
folds. ‘‘We want a Confession,” said Dr Van Dyke, 
‘*which we can believe and preach,” one that can be 
placed in the hands of young converts. An incident 
related in The Evangelist, some time ago, shows how 
inconvenient is is for Presbyterians, sometimes, to be 
bound to the language of portions of the Confession, In 
a town where a strong Arminian church was established 
it was sought to prevent a Presbyterian church from 
gaining a foothold by showing what repellant doctrines 
it represented. Of course it was denied that such doc- 
trines were held, but the Arminians printed and circu- 
lated the passages of the Confession which it is now 
proposed to revise, and earried their case witb all to 
whom the method of explaining the Confession was un- 
known. 

The Confession is almost as objectionable to many for 
what it omits as for what it asserts. It is said thac 
it cites as a proof-text one passage, ‘‘ Esau have 
I hated,” six times, but-that grand text, ‘‘ For God so 
loved the world,” etc., not once. This, however, does 
injustice to the Confession. It does cite John iii, 16, 
more than once. But it is true that it does not direct- 
ly set forth the love of God. The great majority of 
the New York Presbytery want a Confession that shall 
set forth the love of God with directness and emphasis. 
‘* You can’t,” said one, “‘ introduce the love of God in a 
foot-note.” °*We don’t want,” said another, ‘to be 
driven to derive the love of God inferentially.” This 
criticism, as everybody will admit, is not in the interest 
of any heretical faction or fancy, but of sound evangeli- 
cal truth. : 

It is true that not half of the few presbyteries which 
have voted have pronounced in favor of revision; but 
the discussion is hardly fairly started yet, and the feel- 
ing of hesitation in dealing freely with the time-honored 
Standards is yet to be overcome. The action of the New 
York Presbytery, the strongest in the Church, contri- 
buting nearly one-seventh of all that the Church raises 
for Home and Foreign Missions, and containing many 
of the ablest and most influential leaders of Presbyterl- 
anism, will have a far-reaching effect. When it becomes 
known how earnestly men like Drs. Crosby, Parkhurst, 
Van Dyke, father and son, Thompson, Schaff, Briggs, 
Paxton, Cuyler and others of New York and Brooklyn, 
demand relief, the movement for revision will rapidly 
gather force. It may not carry a majority of the 21 
presbyteries this time ; but it wiil make it impossible for 
the Church another year to refuse what is asked for. 
Eminent and loyal Presbyterians never said such severe 
things of the Confession before. They condemn it, oF 
portions of it, with singular boldness, tho in response 
to an invitation from the General Assembly to exprets 
their views. Its inadequate and erroneous statements 
are proclaimed on the housetop, and objectors to them 
will multiply ard dissatisfaction with them will increase 
until the Church shall cease to be responsible for them. 


In what shape relief will finally come, whether by # 


revision; or by a declaratory statement, as in the Unii 


Presbyterian Church of Scotland; or by a new Creed, “4 
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in the Presbyterian Church of England; or by a 
jon of the terms of subscription, as in the Church 
of Scotland, it does not yet appear. The overture brings 
the question of revision; but in the Presbytery of New 
York the discussion has taken a broader range and it is 
possible that the issue will be a request for a new 
creed. The choice of the Church will, we suspect, lie 
ultimately between revision and a new creed, with the 
decidedly in favor ofthe former. But the ques- 

tion now is relief, and relief is sure to come. 


THE MACEDONIAN GIVERS. 


Ove of the objects that led Paul to make his last visit 
to Jerusalem, at the time not knowing it tu be the last, 
was to carry acharitable contribution to the poor saints 
of that city which he had taken measures to have col- 
jected from churches elsewhere located. He, in his first 
epistle to the church at Corinth, called its attention to 
this subject in the following words : 





“Now, concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store as God hath prospered him, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your 
liberality to Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, 
they shall go with me.” (1 Cor. xvi, 1-4.) 

When Paul wrote these words he was in the city of 
Ephesus, and expected not long after to visit Corinth, 
and desired that the Corinthian Christians should have 
their contribution ready for delivery and transmission 
toJerusalem. This expected visit he was not able to 
make; and hence, in his second epistle to the same 
church, written about a year afterward, he recalls the 
subject, and devotes to it the eighth and ninth chapters 
of that epistle. The Apostle opens the question by stat_ 
ing, in the first five verses of the eighth chapter, the 
generous and noble course in respect to the collection 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem which had been pursued 
by the churches of Macedonia, as an example worthy of 
imitation by the church at Corinth. These are his words 
on this point : 

“Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of 
God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that ina 
great trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy and their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. 
For to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power they were willing of themselves; praying us with 
much entreaty that we would receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the ministerirgsaints. And this 
they did, not as we hoped, but gave their own selves to the 
Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” (II Cor. viii, 1-5.) 

“The churches of Macedonia,” to which the Apostle 
here refers, were the church in Philippi, the church in 
Thessalonica and the church in Berea, planted in those 
cities by his labors during his second missionary tour, 
80 poor in this world’s goods that he speaks of ‘‘ their 
deep poverty,” and at the time of making their gift en- 
during ‘‘a great trial of affliction,” probably in conse- 
quence of persecution. They were located in heathen 
cities, and the Jewish residents therein were violently 
opposed to them. They were infant churches in the 
sense of having beer but recently organized,and it is 
not probable that they had any church edifices for their 
accommodation. They most likely held their meetings 
inprivate houses. The cities in which they were located 
Were separated at a considerable distance from each 
other, Nothing like the modern Christian church in the 
cities of this country characterized their church life. 
One looking at the facts just as they existed in the con- 
dition of these Philippian, Thessalonian and Berean 
Christians, would hardly judge them able to do any- 
thing in the way of charity for the poor saints in Jeru- 
tllem, They were themselves exceedingly poor, and in 
circumstances of great distress designated by the Apos- 
tle as “a great trial of affliction,” and also comparative- 
ly few in numbers. 

It was in this condition of things that these Mace- 
donian givers, having first given themselves ‘‘ to the 
Lord,” set an example which Paul cites for the imita- 
ton of the Corinthians; and, by citing it, has made im- 
mortal. He calls attentiun to ‘‘ the grace of God” that 
had been ‘‘ bestowed on the churches of Macedonia.” He 
speaks of ‘the abundance of their joy,” notwithstand- 
ing their “‘ great trial of affliction,” and of ‘‘the riches 
of their liberality,” notwithstanding ‘* their deep pover- 
y.” They were “ willing of themselves” even ** beyond 
their power,” and gave to the utmost of their power, as 
the Apostle declares, entirely exceeding his expectations 
When he submitted the matter to them. They besought 
him “with much entreaty ” to ‘receive the gift,” and 
‘pply it for the relief of others. The Apostle does not 
Specify the precise amount given by these churches; but 

does very clearly indicate their temper of mind and 
clearly imply that the amount was large im propor- 
pr to their ability; and in this respect like the widow’s 
mites that were cast into the treasury of the Lord. 
and called forth the commendation of the great Teacher 
world, 

ere these Macedonian givers injured by their liber- 

? Notat all, Did they give too much? Not at all. 
ould it have been better for them to plead their own 

» and turn a deaf ear to the application for the 





™ == others? Not at all, The God who loves “ the 














cheerful giver,” had ‘‘ bestowed” on them the giving 
grace, and ‘‘to their power” they exercised this grace, 
and had the heart to do more than they had the means 
todo. What they did they did cheerfully, and were 
happy in doing it. They were spiritually richer by giv- 
ing. Their giving was to them a means of grace; and 
the more sacrifices they made the more grace they re- 
ceived from the giving. Their act, tho not so intended 
at the time, furnished an example which Paul warmly 
commended, and has immortalized by referring to it in 
his second epistle to the Corinthians. Commentators 
and sermon-makers have expounded and emphasized the 
meaning of this example for the instruction of the 
Christian Church in all ensuing ages, and will continue 
to do so to the end of time. © 

One of the things needed at all times in the Church of 
God is the grace of giving money to objects of charity 
and forthe propagation of the Gospel and that sort of 
giving that proceeds from Christian principle, and is in 
due proportion to the ability of the giver. The way to 
have this grace is to practice it. There is nothing like 
practice in the matter of giving. The more one gives 
the more he will love to give. Giving will finally be- 
come one of his established habits; and he will continue 
the habit without regrets, and thank God that he has 
the heart to give and the means of giving. 

The example set by the Macedonian givers is a lesson 
for all ages. Go thou, whether rich or poor, and do like- 
wise, and God will reward you in this world, and more 
reward you in that which is to come. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN CATHOLI- 
cISM. ‘ 








Iris a mere accident that the centennial celebration 
of the organization of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America opens on Luther’s birthday. November 6th is 
the real anniversary of the appointment of John Carroll 
as first Bishop of Baltimore; but it seemed desirable to 
have the celebration on Sunday, and probably it oc- 
curred to no one that Sunday, the 10th, was the birth- 
day of the arch-heretic. 

While the celebration is of great interest, and worthy 
of the space we shall give it in our reports, yet its great 
pageant on Sunday last of prelates and priests and 
masses and music, and the Lay Congress and the proces- 
sions and illuminations and fireworks of the week, are 
more important in what they look forward to than in 
what they look back to. The introduction of the lay- 
men, even tho their speeches are all approved before- 
hand by the Cardinal, has a meaning. We have here— 
whether understood or not—an expression of the Amer- 
ican consciousness in what has been an Italian Church. 
This Centennial looks to the assertion of self-govern- 
ment, partially claimed in the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, and which will become actual before long. 
This means a growing independence in the Church of 
foreign ecclesiastical authority, which is sometimes ec- 
clesiastical tyranny. 

There are two schools in the Catholic Church in this 
country as weil as elsewhere. The Ultramontanes have 
had their seat perhaps, in this city, with its Archbishops 
Hughes and Corrigan, while the more American school 
has for its head the Catholic primate of the country, 
Cardinal Gibbons. His Christian character and his 
broad sympathy with the wants of the people have been 
made evident by his dealings in the past with questions 
of labor and poverty, and by his paternal and affection- 
ate counsels in his new volume “Our Christian Heri- 
tage.” 

But still more instructive is the attitude of his dioce- 
san paper, The Catholic Mirror, which may be assumed 
to carry his approval to its editorial utterances. In its 
last week’s issue, the issue just before the Centennial, 
it asks the question whether the Catholic world, in agi- 
tating for the restoration of papal sovereignty, means 
to demand ‘‘ the disintegration of united Italy and the 
rehabilitation of ecclesiasticism with secular power, 
in those provinces that formerly belonged to the Church 
and were governed by the Papacy.” This question it an- 
swers, we may say to our surprise, in the negative. Ul- 
tramontanism in the American Church has been so 
noisy, and we have been so accustomed to hear the Ital- 
ians spoken of as infidels by our able Catholic Review, and 
other papers, that it is a little surprising, now and then 
to geta chance to feel the undertow of independent 
American Catholic opinion. When, last December, a 
highly honored Catholic priest wrote to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT: 

“There are many Catholics who desire that the Pope 
may be obliged to abandon Rome or may leave it volun- 
tarily; these think that he might also leave behind him 
many incongruous surroundings of the simple yet sublime 
office of the fisherman’’; 


we were not surprised that he did not allow us to pub- 
lish his name, nor that Catholic papers denounced him 
as a pretender to his title. But now the organ of the 
Cardinal primate of the Catholic Church of the United 
States says what is nearly as surprising when it declares 
that American Catholics do not desire to have the sov- 
ereignty of the Papal States restored to the Pope: 

“We think we voice the intelligent sentiments of Ameri- 
can Catholics at least when we say that it is not desired 
to intefere with the geographical lines that at present de- 





fine the boundaries of the Kingdom of Italy. The kingly 
prerogative that formerly inhered in the Pontificate in 
relation to the temporalities that constituted the Papa 
dominions is neither essential nor indispensable to the 
spiritual authority or spiritual dominion of the Pope. 

“The Holy Father, as Vicar of Christ and visible head 
of the Church, has no need for extensive territory wherein 
to wield the power and exercise the rule of an earthly king- 
dom. The transfer of those States that for centuries con- 
stituted the temporal possessions of the Church from the 
control of the Papacy to that of the secular power of Italy, 
tho achieved by fraud and robbery, cannot be regarded 
as @ deprivation affecting the spiritual interests of the 
Catholic world. 


“It was never contemplated that the maintenance of the 
Papacy was to depend upon the revenues derived from 
temporal possessions of any kind. It is the business and 
the duty of the Catholics of the whole world to properly 
support and maintain such a system as is necessary to 
carry on the government of the Church.” 

The signiticance of this utterance is not lessened by 
the fact that the editorial proceeds to declare that the 
Pope must have guaranteed to him perfect independence 
in the exercise of his spiritual functions within the city 
of Rome, the proper seat of his power. It is also no- 
ticeable that The Catholic Mirror does not seem to 
imagine that this its position needs any harmonizing 
with the late Encyclical Letter in which the Pope com- 
plained of the indignities of his condition in Rome. We 
seem to see in this remarkable editorial a protest against 
the Jesuit Ultramontanism which has held such sway in 
this country, and a word of warning against allowing 
this meeting of American Catholics to be made, as some 
European Catholic Congresses have lately been made, 
an occasion for fixing a more embittered antagonism 
between the Italian people and the Vatican. Baltimore 
has spoken well, and the more liberal Catholics through- 
ont the country will be emboldened to speak. 


CHURCH DEBTS IN BROOKLYN. 


Facts make the best text, and we thank The Brook- 
lyn Eagle for taking a great deal of trouble to get the 
facts about church debts in the City of Churches. It 
has gone over all the records of mortgages upon church 
property, and has analyzed and classified them in a very 
interesting and instructive way. We cannct give the 
columns of individual churches and mortgages, but 
give the following table of the principal denominations: 








No. of No. Mortg’d Av. Mort. Debt Total 

Denominations. Chs. Churches. per Mortg’d Ch. Debt. 
Roman Catholic. 64 438 $27,472 $1,172,291 
Presbyterian.....-. 24 20 12,000 399,500 
Dutch Reformed. 22 12 19,500 235,600 
Protestant Epis.. 41 29 14,200 411,400 
Congregational .. 2 12 13,600 157,987 
HORTOW,. 2050.20008 10 4 12,200 49,000 
Baptist............ 39 32 12,000 884,680 
Methodist Epis... 50 35 11,900 415,632 
Lutheran.......... 23 15 10,600 161,218 


It will be seen by these figures that the largest 
average and aggregate mortgages are on Roman Catholic 
churches, and yet there is, besides this total $1,173,291 
mortgage debt on churches, a further debt of $900,000 
on other Catholic ecclesiastical property, giving a grand 
total of over two million dollars, on which an annual 
interest of ninety thousand dollars must be paid. When 
we divide the total mortgage debt of the several denom- 
inations among all their churches we find that they 
stand in the following order : first the Hebrews and the 
Congregationalists, .04 with an average debt of $4,900; 
then the Lutherans with $6,950; the Methodists with 
$8,170; the Protestant Episcopal with $8,200; the Bap- 
tist with $9,850; the Reformed (Dutch) with $10,600; the 
Presbyterian with $16,300, and the Roman Catholic with 
$18,750. 

A debt may be asign of weakness and decay, and it 
may be a necessity of growing enterprise. The enor- 
mous debt of the Catholic Church comes from its push- 
ing ahead of its means. That its mortgages are good is 
shown by the fact that it places its mortgages at a lower 
rate of interest than Protestant churches generally. 
But the interest load is very heavy, and the interest paid 
would have built many churches, The debt on some 
large churches seems inexplicable, as the $45,000 on the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, the largest Presbyterian church 
in the country. In the mortgages are included some 
obligations to Protestant Boards of Church Erections, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran, and 
Reformed, some of which pay no interest and are no 
financial burden, but simply protect the denomination’s 
right to gifts made to the several churches. 

But debts should be paid. They are a terrible burden 
onachurch, They endanger its existence. A church 
which has a debt should make every effort to pay or re- 
duce it. If the burden is too great let the other churches 
help. It makes the difference between ecclesiastical 
health and disease. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Brooklyn, working together, has strength enough to 
pay its debt of $411,400. The Congregationalists ought 
to have no difficulty, if they would pull together, in 
lifting the burden of $157,987 from their churches. Why 
should not the churches of Brooklyn make this good 
work of The Brooklyn Eagle an occasion to stir them- 
selves up to a not very difficult pitch of enthusiasm and 
hight of achievement which would be a blessing to their 
spiritual as well as their financial condition? 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


79. PROHIBITION has also closed all the breweries and 
distilleries in Maine. Under no other system could this 
have been done. It is not contended, so far as we have 
seen, that Prohibition has broken down anywhere in 
Maine on this point, There is no secret brewing or dis- 
tilling alleged by the opponents of the Prohibitory pol- 
icy, and yet Maine had its full sbare of rum factories 
before Prohibition was enacted. 

80. Admitting that there is more or iess illegal selling 
in Maine, chiefly in the larger cities, it is nevertheless 
true that according to competent testimony there is not 
an open saloon in the State, not even in Portland, There 
are places where liquor is sold in defiance of law; but 
there are no public signs or advertisements of salgons, as 
in other States where license prevails, Liquor-sellers 
may take the risks of violating the law because there is 
money to be had in ministering to depraved appetites; 
but they do not make a public business of it. Probibi 
tion drives the traffic out of the sunlight of publicity, 
out of the lines of legal respectability, out of the com- 
pany of honest pursuits, and makes every liquor-seller a 
law-breaker and a nuisance tosociety. This is no small 
advantage. 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE publish this week the first article in our “ Trials and 
" We have asked a dozen men, each emi- 





Triumphs” series, 
nent in his profession or calling, to describe for THE INDE- 
PENDENT the trials and triumphs of the class whom he 
represents. President McCosh leads the list with his arti 
cle on another page on “ The Trials and Triumphs of the 
Teacher.’”? Next week John H. Oberly, ex-Commissioner of 
Civil Service and ex-Commissioner of Indian Affairs, will 
describe “‘ The Trials and Triumphs of the Office-Holder’’; 
Frank R. Stockton will follow speaking for the novelists, 
Surgeon-General Hamilton, of the United States Army, will 
speak for the physicians, Ur. Howard Crosby, for the 
preachers, Richard Henry Stoddard, for the poets, Daniel 
Huntington, President of the National Academy of Design, 
for the artists, Charles Emory Smith, editor of The Phila- 
delphia Press, for the editors, John V. Farwell, of Chica- 
go, for the merchants, etc. The articles will appear in 
successive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and will prove, 
we feel sure, an interesting and valuable series. We have 
said that Mr. Oberly will speak next week for the office- 
holders; his article will be found to contain much that will 
be of value to ministers throughout the country, in prepar- 
ing their Thanksgiving sermons. As our readers doubtless 
know, the ministers of the country have been asked to 
preach sermons upon on Thanksgiving Day Civil Service Re- 
form; we therefore call the attention of ministers especially 
to the article by Mr. Oberly as well as to the article by Mr. 
The 
two articles together will give them valuable aid in the 


Ford, which we publish on another page this week. 
preparation of the Thanksgiving sermons. In this connec- 
tion we may say that our own Thanksgiving sermon, on the 
same subject of Civil Service Reform, will be presented 
in our Thanksgiving number, by General Francis A. 
Walker, Superintendent of the Tenth Census, and now 
President of the Boston School of Technology. 





ANY one who will carefully read the several accounts of 
the trial of Jesus before Pilate, the Roman Governor, will 
be struck with the fact that Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
with a single exception, describe only the conferences be- 
tween Pilate and the Jewish rulers, while the trial was 
pending, and that, witn this exception, they give no ac- 
count of what Pilate said to Jesus or Jesus said to him. 
The exception relates to the question that Pilate put to Je- 
sus at the commencement of the trial, namely, whether he 
was * the King of the Jews,’’ and to this Jesus responded 
affirmatively. This is all that Jesus said to him, so far »s 
these three evangelists report thetrial. Their report relates 
to the conferences between Pilate and the Jews, and not to 
those which occurred between Pilate aud Jesus. John. on 
the other hand, while he does not detail these conferences 
with anything like equal fullness, and scarcely alludes to 
them at all, tells us what passed between Jesus and Pilate 
during this trial for the most part when the Jews were not 
actually present to bear the conversation. John thus sup- 
plements the synoptical narratives by giving facts which they 
had omitted. Put all four evangelists together, and then we 
see the case asit stcod before Pilate’s mind. He saw, by 
the showing of the Jews themselves, that there was no 
foundation in the charge of treason agaiust Jesus, and that 
what they really meant was to secure his death on the 
charge of blasphemy under the law of Moses; and this he 
regarded as a matter over which he had no jurisdiction. 
His conferences with Jesus, as reported by John, satisfied 
him that Jesus had no treasonable purposes against Cesar, 
and had done nothing exposing him to death as an offender 
against Roman law. He found“ no fault ’’ with him, and 
several times told the Jews so. They still clamored for 
his death, at last insisting that, evenif Jesus was not an 
offender against Roman laws, still they had a law, aud by 
that “law he ought to die, because he made himself the 
Son of God,’’ and saying to Pilate, ‘‘If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” This last remark 
started the fears of Pilate in respect to himself, and car- 
ried the day with the Roman Governor. Altho he had dis- 
tinctly declared Jesus to be entirely innocent, and knew 





that Jewish malignity was at the bottom cf the whole ef- 
fort to destroy his life, still, after hesituting, and trying to 
avoid the issue ofan unjust decree, he at last yielded to Jew- 
ish clamor and consigned the innocent Jesus to the cross, 
and in so doing fulfilled the prediction which Jesus himself 
had made in respect to the manner of hisown death. He 
‘** washed his hands before the multitude, saying, [am in- 
nocent of the blood of this just person,’’ and yet, contrary 
to his conscience, he signed his name to a decree which he 
knew to be unjust. What Pilate did and what the Jews 
did—the one from sheer selfishness and the other from equal 
malignity—Jesus fully anticipated and cheerfully accepted, 
and God had appointed in the great plan of human salvation. 
They acted freely and responsibly, and at the same time 
fulfilled the divine purpose in respect to this plan. God 
made their wickedness subservient to his own ends. 





OUR esteemed contemporary, The Evangelist, publishes 
the following from Tneodore L. Cuyler, D.D., whicb 
states not only his own views, but concisely the views 
of those in the Presbyterian Church who are now favor- 
ing the revision of its Confession : 

“ Toere is no demand, as far as I can learo, for any general 
revision of our excellent and venerable Confession of Faith. 
The whole controversy is waged in regard to three points: 

“1. There is a clause of the Confession which asserts the sal- 
vation of ‘elect infants.’ This clearly implies that there are 
*‘non-elect’ infants who may besent to perdition. Who preaches 
that doctrine, or believes it? 

“2. There is another clause which declares that God for his 
own good pleasure has foreordained some of his creatures to 
eternal death! What is still worse, our Confession asserts that 
our Heavenly Fa'her * pasxes by’ these unhappy suuls whom he 
has reated! I would cut my right haud off before I would 
preach such a doctrine before an audience of unconverted sia- 
ners. 

“3. There is a most lamentable lack in our Confession of any 
clear aud cordial declaration of Goa’s infinite love in sending 
his Son into this world to die for sinners, and that whosoever 
believeth on him shall be saved. The Confession emphasizes 
what nobody preaches, and is almost silent in regard to the 
greatest truth that everybody preaches. 

“Brethren, these are not merely blemishes on our venerable 
Confession; they are terrible and damaging faults. Thousands 
of us loyal Presbyterians—who were trained in the class-rooms 
of Archibald Alexander, Charles Hodge, and James Richards— 
have lamented the existence of those offensive clauses, but we 
were powerless to remove them. Now our General Assembly 
submits to our whole Church the question, Shall we retain those 
clauses, or shall we revise them? If a majority vote to retain 
them,then our betoved Church will RE-AFFIRM before thislandand 
the world its belief of those offensive clauses! And that would drop 
a boulder across the track of Presbyterianism, which would im- 
pede its progress more than our noble Home Mission Board can 
advance it. Those unhappy clauses have done us immense dam- 
age in the past; they will do us ten-fold more damage in the 
future. While these offensive articles so wound the consciences 
of tens of thousands of us loyal and orthodox Presbyterians, is it 
right, is it fraternal that our brethren should continue to force 
them upon us? And is it honest to ask our candidates for ordina- 
tion to subscribe to what ninety-nine hundredths of them do not 
believe ?” 


We believe and hope that the special changes named by 
Dr. Cuyler will soon be made. Probably not one in a 
thousand of the members of that great denomination would 
stand up and publicly say ‘‘ We believe,” etc.,in the un- 
scriptural affirmation of the so-called doctrines specified in 
the present creed. If not believed, it is simply wicked to 
say so. Let the revision be made—not to ignore Bible 
teachings but to conform to them. 


THE Presbyterian Coofession of Faith, in its chapter 
treating of ‘‘ God and of the Holy Trinity,” says: 

“In the unity of the Godhead there be three persons of one 

substance, power and eternity; God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begot- 
ten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; 
the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the Father and the 
Son.” 
Dr. Spear, in an article on ‘“‘ The Subordination of Christ,” 
published in our correspondence columns this week, 
which we commend to the attention of all our readers, 
says: 

“ All efforts to explain the precise nature of the distinction, in 

virtue of which the God of the Bible is in some respects tri-per- 
sonal, and in virtue of which Christ, while essentially divine, is, 
in some respect, subordinate to God the Father, must end in total 
failure, and henve had better be omitted altogether. The sub- 
ject-matter does not lie withir the domain of human thought, 
and must be left among the things which we cannet know, and 
with which we should not perplex ourselves. The theory of the 
eternal generation of the Son by the Father, with the cognate 
theory of the eternal procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father, or from the Father and the Son, while difficult even to 
apprehend; and while at best but a mystical speculation, is an 
effort to be wise, not only above what is written, but also beyond 
the possibilities of human knowledge. It is quite as great a 
mystery as that which it seeks to explain, and really explains 
nothing.” 
Dr. Spear, as is well known, is a stanch Presbyterian, 
and has in our columns expressed his strong admiration of 
the Confession of Faith, ‘‘ as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures’; and yet the above 
quotation shows that he does not adopt the theory of the 
Confession in regard to the eternal generation of the Son 
by the Father, or the eternal procession of the Holy Ghost 
from both or from either: The theory is plainly a “ mysti- 
cal speculation’’ that had better be left among ‘“‘ the secret 
things’’ which it is not for man to know. 


A MEETING of the General Committee of the World’s 
Fair for 1892 in New York was held last week, at which the 
Site Committee reported that it would not be necessary to 
include the upper portion of Central Park in the site for 
the Fair. This report was adopted with general favor. The 
Park has been the point of contention, and the previous 
action of the Site Committee undoubtedly alienated a large 
body of citizens from the support of the Fair project. The 
action of the Committee last week was, therefore, a wise 
one; for the experience of the last few weeks has proved 





<= 
that the apathy in New York was such as to give 
promise that the Fair would ever be held here, jf bow 
abandoning the use of Central Park as a part of the 
the old enthusiasm can be rekindled, the Committee will 
have cause only for rejoicing over its action last week, 
The subscription to the Guarantee Fund now Stands at 
about $3.000.v00, and the best indorsement the bublic can 
make of the conciliatory action of the Site Committee is to 
‘ra’se the money with a speed even surpassing, if possib) 
that exhibited in Chicago. The fate of the Fair, 80 far ag 
New York is concerned, hangs upon the work to be 
plished between now and the first of December, [f the 
Fair is to be in this city there must be no more apathy, no 
more hanging back, but a generous disposition to boom 
the subscription, and stir up some enthusiasm for the Cele- 
bration in 1892 of the discovery of America by Columbus, 


THE new Massachusetts ballot law was putin execu. 
tion for the first time at the electioa last week. All re 
ports indicate that it worked admirably. Not a case of 
nribery hascometolight It was not fouod to bein any 
way cumbersome; the ignorant readily comprehended Woat 
they were to do, and, altogether, the reform was shown to 
be most excellent. Everybody congratulates every body 
els2 on the guod work uuder the new law. We confess to 
a feeling that the outlouk for the country, so far as election 
methods are concerued, is most promising. One Stateatter 
another has passed a ballot law, and the conviction ig 
steadily impressing itself upon the people that we mugt 
protect the polis from bribery by the adoption of election 
laws founded upon the Australian system. Wecan almost 
believe that before another Presidential election, bribery 
will have become so difficult that the heelers and floaters 
will find themselves without an occupation. In this cop. 
nection we may say that we shall publish, next week, an 
article by Mr. William M. [vins, giving the results of his 
personal investigation of the new system in its workings 
last weck. Mr. Ivins bas been one of the leaders ip 
this State in the endeavor to secure a similar law to the 
one in Massachusetts, and what he will have to say will 
certainly be of value. 





A NorTH CAROLINA correspondent writes as follows in 
reference to the new election law enacted in North Caro- 
jina: 

This law, while a modification of the South Carolina iniqui- 
ty, is desigued and can be made to work the same result. As 
you will see by reading the law; each applicant for registration 
is required to give the date and place of his birth, his last voting 
precinct and his present residence. In this he must satisfy the 
Registrar; and in case he should fail to do this his name shall not 
be entered. The Registrar is constituted sole judge of the quali- 
fication of the applicant, and from his decision there is no appeal, 
How many Negroes are there in North Carolina who can give 
date and place of birth? 

Election officers, as you will see, are clothed with judicial 
functions, and may reject the whole or any part of the vote1e- 
turned as they maysee fit; in other words, they go ** behind there- 
turns.” There is to be an entire new registration before the next 
general election, which will give oppor.unity to get in the work 
designed. 

Iamsorry that I cannot say that the relations between the race? 
in this State are improving: { amsorry that I cannot say that they 
have grown no worse within the past five years. The contrary 
istootrue. There has not been such bitterness in North Caro- 
lina since emancipation, barring the years immediately succeed 
ing reconstruction—i. e., the Ku Klux era. Nor is this feeling 
confined to the Democrats. White Republicans are showing a 
bitter proscription of Negro citizens. Thinking colored citizens 
now have under advisement plans by which the race maybe 
placed in an attitude that will command the just judgment of 
just men and women everywhere, regardless of party. We feel 
keenly the hardships of our present situation, and are deter 
mined, under God, to find relief. We can no more endure the 
oppression Of the South land than a magazine could stand the 
application of a torch. Still,I am not discouraged, I am not 
hopeless. this may be the dark hour just before the break of day- 

In any use you may make of the information herein givel, 

please guard my name against publicity. 
The writer of the above is engaged in educational work, 
and knows quite well the probable consequences to him of 
even such temperate utterances as this. Free speech is n0 
more possible for colored people in the South than a free 
ballot. 


THE Colored Farmers’ Alliance is spreading its member- 
ship in many parts of the South, and the white people bave 
already begun to attack it as dangerous, but really, we 
doubt not, because it may inter ere with the oppression of 
Negro renters of farms. The Colored Farmers’ Alliané 
Gazette, of Marshallville, Ga., tries to relieve the fears of 
its enemies, and says: 

“Is mission is to kill deception and frauds, to get a dollar's 

worth fora dollar, to encourage farming, to care for the educt 
tion of farmers’ children, and to fight tor every right that be 
longs to the farmer.” 
There is need of it. Mr. Ramsey, the Negro assistant 
county clerk, who was driven out, of Crittenden County, 
Ark., with all the other Negro officials —and good men they 
were—simply because they were elected, said, lately, in 
address from Joseph Cook’s Boston platform: 

** In Mississippi and Arkansas I recorded mortgages with my 

own hand that read in this way: * After you have made your cots 
ton, packed it, ginned it, and got it ready for market, bring # 
before my door and throw it down; do not ask how much you 
owe, but take what I give you.’ These are undeniable facts 
corded in the State of Arkansas, County of Crittenden, in 
Db.” 
After speaking of the murder of Clayton, and the way he 
and his fellow officials were driven out and their livé 
threatened, Mr. Ramsey adds this bit of sardonic humor 
which we quote from Our Day: 


“To-day, if any of you whosit before me were in Arkansas,J# 
would meet with the same fate, should you try to assert Jour 
manhood and the rights of a citizen in this Republic. I Ba® 
seen many kinds of saws. I have seen meat saws, wood saw , 
circular saws and other saws: but among all the saws I ever ast 
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L GREELY, the chief of the Signal Service Bureau, 
in the strongest terms in his report to Secretary 
last week of the inadequacy of appropriations and 
es for performing the work of the Bureau. He goes 
far a3 to recommend that either ‘‘ instruction in the art 
of military signaling be abandoned, or ample material and 
support giventhe Chief so that he may raise it to a 
standard of efficiency.” It is a very common thing 
to poke fun at the Weather Bureau, and to parade the oc- 
gsional inaccuracy of predictions; and yet there is no doubt 
that there isan immense amount of dependence upon the 
r reports thoughout the entire country. Wedo not 
begin to appreciate the value of the work done by the Bu- 
yeau, even under the present inadequate appropriations. 
gren if we were grateful, however, we would still have 
cause for complaint, tho our complaint would not 
be against the Bureau, but against the Government at the 
pack of it. General Greely says that under existing con- 
ditions the forecast officer can devote barely half a minute 
toall the predictions for any particular State or district. 
This is because of niggardly appropriations, and of course 
results in errors and inaccuracies. What we need—as we 
have said again and again in these columns—is a much 
more widely extended signal service. It is quite as impor- 
tant that is should be extended to the islands of the Atlan- 
tic a8 throughout our own country. We do not need the 
argument of the storms and cyclones to make it evident 
that the business and wealth of the country depend largely 
for their preservation and advancement on the work of the 
Weather Bureau. We have confidence in General Greely, 
and we believe that if the service were extended and or- 
ized upon the basis of his recommendations, the nation 

would be benefited to an extent now little dreamed of. 


THERE is a monthly periodical published in this city 
called The Sunny Hour. Its editor is Tello J. d’Apery. 
The paper has eight diminutive page;, and the editor isonly 
twelve years old; but there is a rare amount of interesting 
matter in every number, and a rare amount of enterprise 
and journalistic skill is showa by the evitor. He publisbes 
alist of contributors including such names as the Queen of 
Rumavia, Adam Brown, M.P.. Edward Everett Hale, the 
Countess of Martel, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Olive Tborne 
Miller and Sir Edwin Arnold. The Queen of Rumania sent 
twop ems to The Sunny Hour with two portraits of her- 
selfand a letter wich the editor did not print, as he feels 
‘very delicate about publishiog private letters.”” Tre No- 
yember pumber, recently issued, contains a poem by Sir Ed 
wio Arnold, an article by Olive Thorne Miller, stories by 
theeditor and others. The object ofthe publication is be-t 
toldin the editor’s own words. We quote the following 
from the November number: 

“Everybody who bas seen this paper knows that I have but 
oneobject in publishing it,and that 1s to buy shoes and stock- 
ings for poor children. They must know, too, that 1 am in ear- 
nest, and that I give up all my time when not in school, or tak- 
ing my out-door exercise to trving to make it worth fifty cents a 
year,and I think Ido. | pay the expenses of the paper and so far 
that is all I have been able to do, as | have no help in getting ad- 
vertisements. In another year, if [ live and the paper goes 
ahead as [ think it will, I shall be able to doall I need myself, 
but now cold weather is coming on and I have only a few shoes 
andsol earnestly beg all ladies and children, and gentlemen, 
too, to please send me any old shoes they have, if only one pair, 
and I will be very glad.” 

In this connection the following brief note from the Octo- 
ber number is interesting: 

“Ihave had a number of letters from different parts of this 

country and one from abroad asking me if the barefoot fund 
was for the benefit of children of any particular religion. To al) 
such questions | wish to answer that any child who is barefoot 
hasa right to all I can give, and it will make no difference what 
church he belongs to, nor what nation or race orcolor. Cold is 
just as hard for one little child to suffer as another.” 
Glancing over the paper and reading such paragraphs as 
those quoted above we cannot but feel a warm admiration 
for young Tello d’Apery. Many editors of long standing 
and papers of acknowledged repute and wide circulation 
edited for men and women rather than for boys and girls, 
could profitably study the methods by which The Sunny 
Hour is conducted. At the head of the editorial columns 
isthe famous quotation from Mr. Dana’s address to edi- 
tors: “ Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. 
Let every advertisement appear as an advertisement—no 
sailing under false colors.” The Sunny Hour itself fur- 
uishes maxims no less striking. We wish the young editor 
the greatest success, and hope that he will grow up to es- 
tablish and manage a newspaper for men and women on as 
high a plane as his paper for boys and girls. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN, when living, had the reputation of 
being a great lawyer, and also an astute and far-seeing pol- 
itician. He left at his death a large estate, which he dis- 
posed of by will, and he himself, being a lawyer, drew his 
own will. In this will he provided for the creation of a 
trust, which he intended to be invested for the establish- 
Ment of a magnificent public library in this city. Some of 
the heirs at law contested the legal validity of this trust 
estate, on the ground that the trust was not by the terms 
of the will so clearly defined that the parties in interest 
could enforce their rights by a suit, and hence that, in the 
legal Sense, there were really no such parties. This point 
Was the gist of the whole contest. Judge Lawrence, of this 
tity, ataspecial term of the Supreme Court, decided the 
Point against the heirs at law, and held the trust to bea 

‘tone. The General Term of the Supreme Court, by a 
Majority of the judges, has just reversed this decision of 
ge Lawrence, holding that no legal trust has been cre- 
ated. The case will undoubtedly go to the Court of Ap- 
Deals; and should that Court concur with the General 
rm, then far the most important provision of the will of 

» Tilden will be a failure. There is no doubt as to what 
tended; but, according to the decision of the General 

he had not wit enough so to express the intention 

to meet the requirements of the law in regard to trusts. 
been said that when one undertakes to be his own 





lawyer he is quite sure to havea fool for his client. Great 
lawyers have, in several notable cases, when drawing their 
own wills, failed so to draw them as to make them legal 
instruments. The decision may be in agreement with es- 
tablished law, but it is bad law all the same which defeats 
the design of the testator, when that design is clearly ex- 
pressed in his will. 


GENERAL MEIGs, who is an expert in mathematics, has 
an article in Science, in which he estimates that the next 
census will show the population of the United States to be 
67,240,000. He bases this estimate upon the average in- 
crease of population in this country during every period 
of ten years for the last hundred years. That increase has 
been 33.46 per cent. Assuming the average increase every 
ten years for a century to comé to be 33.3 per cent., he es- 
timates the increase of population as follows: 


iirae2s<tscaesnedonin 67,240,000 1950... ...... 200... 381,763,887 
EEE Re SRST RES 8 IDOD........... oo von 509,018,449 
ee - LI0,787.iT7 = IDI. ........ .eveeeee 678,691,265 
ee Serr 904,921,686 
eee a er 1,206, 562,248 
een 283,822,877  * 


New York City alone, as General Meigs estimates, will, in 
1990, have a population of 30,000.000; and the urban popula- 
tion of the whole country will reach the huge figures of 
246,000,000. These are certainly very striking figures, and 
whatever may be the degree of their probability, no one, 
judging from the past, and the territorial capabilities 
of the United States, can doubt that the lapse of another 
century will make a vast addition to the population of this 
country. The appliances of civilization will go forward 
with this increase of population, and make the United 
States, if remaining undivided, the great pation of the 
earth. The second centennial in the life of this country 
will have a magnificent story to tell. 


.... There has lately been a settlement of Mormons in the 
Northwest Territory of British America. They have of- 
fered an address to the Governor, Lord Stanley. They tell 
him that “the Prophet Joseph” discerned that of all the 
kingdoms of the world the British principalities, by rea- 
son of their high integrity and judicial purity, would be 
the last to fall; and so they invoke the blessing of Heaven 
upon the Queen and upon His Excellency. The Governor- 
General is reported to have made a very happy reply, heart- 
ily welcoming the Latter-Day Saints to Canada, and say- 
ing that the country was free to all creeds and to as many 
of their people as desired tocome. That is all very good if 
they are not polygamous Mormons. But soon after they 
settled in Canada one of the officials of the [nterior Depart- 
ment visited the Saints and reported them to be, for the 
most part, fugitives from Utah. Now there is nothing 
that they could flee from in Utah except the strict enforce- 
ment of the laws against polygamy; and the presumptiun 
is that they are polygamists; and we would tenderly sug- 
gest to His Excellency that soft words to polygamists are 
not called for. 


.... Unlike the late meeting of the American Board, or 
that of the American Home Missionary Society at Sarato- 
ga, or of the National Council at Worcester, the meeting of 
the American Missionary Association in Chicago had no de- 
bated question to excite difference. If we did not give, last 
week, so full a report of it as of the other Congregational 
missionary meetings, that is the reason. All agree that 
the meeting was one of the most earnest and effective in 
the history of the Association. Beginning with the open- 
ing sermon of Dr. Meredith, and closing with the address 
of Dr. Taylor, all the reports and addresses were thought- 
ful and pertinent. Some of the papers on special topics 
were of a very high order, and it may not be invidi»us to 
name the remarkable paper by Colonel Keatings, of Mem- 
pbis, Tenn., which places him alongside of Drs. Curry and 
Haygood among the leaders of thought in creating the 
true New South. 


....The American Copyright League held its annual 
meeting in this city, last week. The Chase Copyright Bill 
which was presented to the Senate last year was indorsed, 
and the opinion of Mr. Stedman, the presiding officer, was 
that the prospect of the League’s accomplishing its pur- 
pose is now most propitious. Wecertainly hope that Mr. 
Stedman is right inthis. It is a crying shame that our au- 
thors are robbed of their right in order that American 
readers may steal the unrighteous benefit. It will be one 
of the dark spots upon our legislative history, that we 
could pass laws by which a man could be dispossessed of 
all property in his published thoughts. We hope that 
Congress will pass the Chase Bill at its coming session as 
a matter of simple justice; a justice long delayed, but on 
that account all the more insistent. 


....Occasion to criticise the President must be very 
small judging by the columns of some of the opposition 
journals. Here is the Brooklyn Eagle, usually quite fair, 
applying hard terms to the Presideut because of his proc- 
lamation admitting Montana asa State. He has hastened, 
it charges, to admit Montana before any of the other new 
States, because of the dispute pending over the election, be- 
ing anxious to insure a decision in favor of the Repub- 
lican Party. This is simply gratuitous abuse, and entirely 
ignores the facts. Montana is not the first to be admitted. 
The two Dakotas were admitted as long ago as November 
2d. We trust the Eagle will hasten to do justice to the 
President, and withdraw its unjust aspersion. 


...-Civil Service Reform, in the sense that the offices of 
government shall not be regarded as the exclusive property 
of the party in power, to be distributed among its support- 
ers and adherents for party reasons, is destined at Jast to 
win the victory in this country. The party puliticians may 
resist this reform, but in the end they will have to yield 
to the demand of the popular will. Let the friends of this 
reform persistently press its claims upon the attention of 
the people, and expose the political wickedness of the 
“ spoils’ system ’’ and victory will perch on their banner. 





-»-.The Official count in Montana settles the question 
that the Republicans have elected their State ticket, 
with the exception of their candidate for Governor, and 
that in the Legislature they will have the majority on 
joint ballot, which secures the election of two United 
States Senators from that State. The Republican gain in 
the new States will be five members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and eight members in the Senate. 


----Anadmirable bankruptcy bill has been prepared by 
Colonel Torrey, of St. Louis, and has also been approved by 
several conventions in the Western States, for presenta- 
tion to Congress atits next session. It is high time that 
Congress took action on this subject. The interests of 
creditors and honest debtors alike demand the enactment 
of a nationa! bankrupt law. The country has had no such 
law since the act of 1867 was repealed in 1878. 


----A passage omitted in all the reports of Archbishop 
Ryan’s sermon at the Catholic Centenary last Sunday was 
the eulogy of Miss Drexel who has given hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the indians and who,the Archbish- 
op intimated, has entered the cloister intending to give her 
life as well as her wealth to their instruction. The omis- 
sion seems, intentional but the passage was very effective 
in the delivery. 


...-Chicago has been holding a horse fair as a kind of 
preliminary show, we suppose, to the World’s Fair in ’92. 
The way Chicago jumps at the World’s Fair may be com- 
pared to the way her horses jump at the horse fair. Two 
of them, Ontario and Roseberry, broke the record clean 
for the highest jump. They both cleared the bar at 6 feet 
1034 inches. They do pretty tall jumping in Chicago. 

... Recorder Smyth, of this city, last week administered 
to District-Attorney Fellows a well-deserved rebuke for his 
remissness in the d‘scharge of his official duties. The court 
was ready, jurors were ready and the Tombs was crammed 
full of prisoners awaiting their trial; but the District At- 
torney was not ready to proceed with any of these cases. 


-.--The great Fair in Paris bas come to an end, and the 
financial result is that the accruing profits have exceeded 
the expenses by abont $1,600,000. This is a satisfactory 
showiny ia the matteroffiaance. The great Fair proposed 
in this country for 1892, if held in this city, would undoubt- 
edly be a like success. 


....[t seems not unlikely that the Nagle case, which so 
far as he is concerned is settled by his discharge, will lead 
to some leyislation for the protection of Federal officers 
when engageiin the discharge of their duty. The points 
raised in this ease suggest the necessity of such legisla- 
tion. 


....The Third Party does not cut a great figure in the 
November elections. It falls far short of what it expected 
in Pennsylvania, and has nothing to glory in except an 
increase in Massachusetts andl the defeat of good temper- 
ance Republicans in lowa, New Jersey and elsewhere. 


.... The substance of the long speech of Sir Henry James, 
before the Parnell Commission in.the London Times’s case, 
is that Irishmen are to be deemed criminally at fault be- 
cause they are Irishmen and not Englishmen, and choose 
to remain [rishmen. 


....The Jews in this city have parochial schools which 
give religious and industrial teaching to nearly three thou- 
sand children; but it is a rule strictly enforced that no 
child is admitted that does not also attend a public 
school. 


....Itis impossible for us to rejoice over the triumph of 
Virginia Democracy and just as impossible for us to grieve 
over the defeat of Mahone Republicanism in that State. 
Both are politically bad, and neither deserves success. 








THE Gospel story, in its theme, is neither ancient nor 
modern in the exclusive sense, but both and for all time 
andall men. It tells us of a Christ who is ‘‘the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever,” and who is himself the 
living and life giving center of the system that bears his 
name. 


.... There are many so-called virtues that pass muster in 
ordinary human society, and relate exclusively to the 
things of this world, which, nevertheless, have no refer- 
ence to God, and are not practiced as obedience to his will. 
They may be useful, but they are not the virtues that fit 
the soul for Heaven. 


....The Gospel for all nations and all men, in all condi- 
tions, in all ages, without any distinction, and upon the 
same terms, is one of the great points that Paul made 


prominent in his ministry, and upon which he strenuously 
insisted. Jews and Gentiles were, in his view, alike within 
the reach of its gracious provisions. 


....-Paul speaks of the object of the Christian’s hope as 
being “laid up in Heaven.’ (Col. i, 5.) The exercise of 
hoping is a present fact of experience; but the object on 
which the exercise is fastered is laid up in Heaven, there 


held in reserve for the Christian till he himself goes to that 
world. This is a blessed thought to have in life anda 
hlessed thought to have in death. 


...-A spiritual writer speaks of Heaven as being here 
‘begun in the soul,” and as to that soul “the living proof 
that makes the Heaven to come credible.’’ This is a scrip- 
tural idea. The Christian here has the “earnest” of his 


heavenly inheritance. The eagle eye of his faith reaches 
beyond the grave and penetrates fato the blissful things 
that await him in another and better world. * 


_...The man who tries to penetrate secrets which cannot 
be penetrated by any amount of human thought, Paul de- 
scribes as “ intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen.’? He advised the Colossian Christians to have noth- 
ing to do with such a foolish and presumptuous intruder. 
(Col. ii, 18.) The advice is good in any age. Things that 


are absolutely beyond our reach we had better let alone, 
and attend to: those things that come within the province 





of human thought. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE CATHOLIC CENTENARY. 


THE one-hundredth anniversary of the organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, by the 
consecration of Bishop Carroll, was celebrated last Sun- 
day in Baltimore at the Cardinal’s Cathedral. The Ca- 
thedral is the oldest in the country, having been begun in 
1800 and completed in 1821. It is of the Grecian Ionic 
order, popular at that time, with a large dome and sub- 
ordinate arched recesses. The old gallery ‘‘ for people 
of color,” over the main entrance, has ceased to be thus 
used. The four great columns are painted in imitation 
of a pink Italian breccia marble, faced with clouded 
white marble. The windows are plain, there being no 
colored glass in the building. 

The service began at 10:30 a.m. First entered the 
seminarians and priests,vested in black cassock, white 
surplice and biretta. They filled all the aisles, and 
opened their ranks in the middle aisle to allow the 
vicars-general, rectors of seminaries, superiors of re- 
ligious orders, bishops and archbishops to pass. They 
were clad in the robes of their orders, some superiors in 
long gray gowns with girdles of rope; the bishops in 
their purple gowns, and the two Cardinals, Gibbons 
and Taschereau, 1n their brilliant scarlet. Each bishop 
was followed by a vested boy to carry his train, while 
the archbishops required two, and the cardinals three. 
There were fifteen monsignori present, about seventy- 
five bishops, and fifteen archbishops. The doors of the 
pews were unlocked tothose who held tickets, and pews 
and aisles were filled. A pontifical mass was celebrated 
with much music,with Archbishop Williams as celebrant, 
There were no addresses except the sermon by Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, who took his text from 
Ecclesiasticus 1: 1, 2, 7, 14: 

‘Simon, the High Priest, the son of Onias, who in his 
life propped up the house, aad in his days fortified the tem- 
ple. By whom also the hight of the temple was founded, 
the double building and the high walls of thetemple. And 
as.the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the temple 
of God, And as branches of a palm tree, so they 
stood around about him and all the sons of Aaron in their 
glory.”’ 

We quote considerable passages from this able sermon: 

SERMON OF ARCHBISHOP RYAN. 


** Most eminent Cardinals, Most Reverend Representatives of 
the Supreme Pontiff, Venerable Brothers of the Episcopate and 
the Clergy, Beloved Brethren of the Laity: In this fiftieth chap- 
ter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus we read a glowing eulogy of the 
High Priest Simon and a magnificent description of the religious 
ceremonies which he performed in the temple of God, sur- 
rounded by his priests, ‘the sons of Aaron, in their glory.’ 
These elaborate and striking ceremonies of the ritual of Israel 
were arranged in detail by Almighty God himself. For the 
office of religion is to appeal not only to the intellect, but to the 
heart also, to the imagination, to the love of the Beautiful, to 
every element which forms part of our being. This mission of 
religious ceremonial requires that it should be instructive, 
touching, beautiful and permanent. The ceremonies of the tem- 
ple foreshadowed those of the Christian Church, and the de- 
scriptions in this chapter and other portions of Scripture seem 
like a prophet’s vision of a Pontifical or Papal Mass. You behold 
enacted here to-day a scene like that glorious one narrated in 
the fiftieth chapter of Ecclesiasticus. A Christian Pontiff offers 
the blood of the grape—the blood of the true vine, Jesus Christ 
himself. Around the Pontiff stand the sons of Aaronin their 
glory; the singers have lifted up their voices in sweet melody, 
and ‘all the people fall down to the earth to adore the Lord their 
God and to pray to the Almighty God, the Most High.’ 

*In the glorious Catholic doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints we thus rejoice and thank and pray in unison with those 
who have passed away during this first century of the Church’s 
lifehere. Yes, her first century in these United States, but not 
her first on this continent. We naturally look back with par- 
donable pride to three hundred years earlier, when the great 
Catholic discoverer of this New World, representing a Catholic 
nation, first planted the all-civilizing cross on these shores. 
We were certainly here before any of the religious denomina- 
tions of our separated brethren, and when the leader of the Ref- 
ormation in Europe was still a Catholic boy. 

“Interesting as is the history of the Church in this New 
World, during the period that preceded the formation of this 
Government, yet there are special features worthy of exam- 
ination in her history of the iast century in these States. We 
behold her unity and Catholicity combined, adapted to a state 
of society new in the history of the world. 

“Up to that time men generally legislated for a single people 
of the same race, color and nationality. The fathers of this Re- 
public had to form a constitution and government for people of 
every race, language, color and nationality whom they foresaw 
would inhabit this land. They had tocombinea political Catho- 
licity with a political unity; and to hold the most discordant ele- 
ments together by force of law. So, also, before the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church in this world, religions were 
national in their organizations, tho universal in their funda- 
mental principles, and were adapted to particular peoples of the 
same race and language. But the Church was destined to 
embrace within her government the peoples of every nation 
under Heaven, to combine the most diverse elements in perfect 
unity, intellectual, governmental and sacramental; and te hold 
them there for alltime. And in no one country in the world 
had she to so exercise this power as here, for nowhere else were 
they found together. The organization of this Government and 
the organization of the Church here were, therefore, striking and 
suggestive coincidences. I believe that before another century 
shall have passed, thoughtful men will clearly see that this 
wonderful Catholicity and unity of the Church that have sur- 
vived the vicissitudes and revolutions of nearly two thousand 
years, will prove most powerful auxiliaries for the perpetuation 
of our political union. In the Civil War of a quarter of a century 
ago, all non-Catholic denominations separated into Northern 
and Southern organizations, and have not yet healed the wounds 
of that separation. The Catholic Church alone remained united. 
The Bishops of Boston and Charleston were members of one na- 
tional organization. 

* Lot us, dear fato2rs and brethren, glance at the Church in 





this country during the past century, and endeavor to under- 
stand its action and spirit under circumstances so peculiar. 
And by the past we may judge of the yet more glorious future. 
As the student of our national history in observing the rise of 
the young Republic itself naturally fixes his attention on the 
great leader who embodied in himself the principles and. the 
spirit of that period, and from the study of the character of 
George Washington learns the genius of the time; so in our ec- 
clesiastical history, we behold one man, the first Catholic Bish- 
op of these States, who embodied the spirit of that period, and 
whose life and character naturally present themselves in the 
first place for our consideration on this great Centennial Cele- 
bration of his appointment. 

“Dr John Carroll, the son of devoted Irish Catholic parents, 
inherited the deep faith of his ancestors. Destined to hold so 
conspicuous a place as leader of the American Church, he was 
born in Maryland, 1735. At the age of fifteen he wassent to the 
Jesuit College of St. Omer’s,in French Flanders, where he met 
people of various nationalities, who helped to enlarge and ca- 
tnolicize his mind, without weakening his patriotism. Here he 
studied under the admirable system of the Jesuit Fathers, and 
finally became a member of their society. Subsequently he 
was a professor of philosophy and theology in their scholasti- 
cate, and thus enjoyed all the advantages of a thorough Jesuit 
system of education and religious training. Tosome it may ap- 
pear that such a training serves rather to narrow the mind, and 
causes it to move in a certain fixed groove; that asin civil soci- 
ety, the individual must yield some of his personal liberty for 
the good of the many, so in a most perfect and united society 
like that of the Jesuits the individual is almost lost inthe com- 
munity. It is certainly the greatest society in the Catholic 
Church, as a society, but has not, it is said, produced the great- 
est individuals in the Church’s history, because the greater the 
society the less the individual. Hence some would claim that 
this training would unfit a man for the great mission of found- 
ing the American Hierarchy. But tho it may be true that indi- 
vidual liberty is curtailed in the society, we must bear in mind 
that it is much less so than is generally imagined, and the fact 
that a manis generally assigned to the work best adapted to his 
individual tastes and tendencies, is more than compensation 
for this curtailment. You cannot have a great society without 
great constituents of it, tho their individuality may not be con- 
spicuous. Noonecan question the excellence of the religious 
training of the society, its deep but rational asceticism. its prep- 
aration of the mind and soul, by solitude and humiliation, for 
the most exalted pesitions. 

“This young American religious was destined to stand on the 
pinnacle of power, to be exalted above his fellows; and now he 
has to be prepared for this bewildering elevation, lest, Lucifer- 
like, he might grow dizzy, through pride, and fall, bringing with 
him many companions who had looked up to him as their lead- 
er. Thesuppression of the Society of Jesus, in 1778, left Father 
Carroll a secular priest and free to return to his native country. 
The suppression caused him the most intense grief. He bowed, 
however, with resignation to the inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence. He well knewthat no individual and no society is essen- 
tial to the Church’s existence; that her divine life will be 
perpetuated, no matter how many of her children fall. That 
glorious society had for over two hundred years led the van of 
the Christian army. Itssuppression seemed an act of suicide, 
but the power which gave it life and suppressed it called it also 
to its resurrection. Pope Pius VII—1814—just one year before 
the death of Archbishop Carroll, re-established it. It was the 
supreme dying consolation of the American prelate. 

“The suppression of his beloved society had the effect of 
bringing him back to America; and I cannot but think that it 
predisposed him in favor of that great principle in the American 
Constitution which declared that the State should not interfere 
in retigious matters. He saw the influence of State opposition 
to the society, as his letters express. If Church and State were 
harmonious in faith and practice, their union, when properly 
regulated, might do good. But where Church and State are an- 
tagonistic in faith and principles, and especially where there 
are so many diverse denominations as with us, the American 
system of leaving each organization free to act out its mission 
seems the best one. Otherwise such unions are like mixed mar- 
riages, or marriages of convenietce. For several ycars previous 
to Dr. Carroll’s appointment as Bishop of Baltimore, the ques- 
tion was discussed of such an appointment to some American 
city. In 1756 Bishop Challoner, then Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London district, proposed Philadelphia as the most suitable 
place, because of the freedom enjoyed by Catholics in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the influence of the gentle spirit and laws ot Wil- 
liam Penn and his followers. But it must be admitted that 
Maryland had still stronger claims, because of the greater num- 
ber of Catholics there, because of her Catholic founder, and his 
noble stand for religious freedom. 

“When St. Gregory the Great,sent St. Augustine to preach 
Christianity in England, he charged him to accommodate him- 
self, asmuch as faith and essential discipline would permit, to 
the circumstances of the new country in which be found him- 
self. This he accordingly did, and hence he was so marvelously 
successful. Bishop Carroll, by a natural instinct, did the same, 
He was very broad and liberal in his views, thoroughly American 
in his sentiments, and most charitable in his feelings toward those 
who were not of his faith; but he never strayed beyondthe domain 
of true Catholic principles, by any false liberality; he knew and 
loved the Church, and he well understood that there was no real 
antagonism between the principles of the new republican Gov- 
ernment and those of the old Catholic Church. He knew that 
Church’s power to command respect and obedience for authori- 
ty and for those who wielded it, and he knew how much this 
would be required in a republic where the magistrates, being 
elected by the people, might be less respected than hereditary 
kings born tocommand. He understood how the mission of the 
new Government would be, as I have said, like the Church’s own 
mission, to combine Catholicity with unity. 

“The new bishop thoroughly appreciated how important for 
the Church’s progress as wellas for the stability of the State was 
the diffusion of education. He knew that men must be ed- 
ucated in order to successfully govern themselves. Hence one 
of bis first projects was to foster the now time-honored institu- 
tion, Georgetown College. 

* Of all the false charges alleged against the Catholic Church, 
the most senseless and unfounded is, that she fears science and 
is the enemy of education. Her opponents, almost in the same 
breath, charge her with being the foe at once and the monopo- 
lizer of education. They behold her great religious orders of men 
and women devoted to the work of education; making more sac- 
rifices for it than any other body of men and women on earth; 
vowing at God’s altar that until they go down into their graves, 
they shall devote themselves in poverty, chastity and obedience 
to the great work of educating the human mind and heart. And 
the last man in the world to fear intellectual progress, whether 
popular or individual, is the Catholic. He well knows that 
truth is one, that God cannot contradict in the revelation of 
Scripture what he exhibits in the revelation of science. Hence 
a@ man’s fearlessness of such science will bein proportion to the 





—————S—_ 
certainty of his conviction of the truths of revelation, I¢ Thave 
only religious opinions, more or less certain, I may fear 

some scientific truth will be discovered which wi)] show than 
to be false; but if I am absolutely certain of my re x 
I feel perfectly secure. Now no one can question the fact faith, 





certainty that exists in the mind of Catholics that they wate 
matically right. This certainty is sometimes regardeq asa ta. 


naticism by religious skeptics who have not the gift of 

But whether it be founded on reason or fanaticism, the fact ig 
there, and hence the Catholic Church has never feared 

‘never fear the progress of science and education, but hasalwa) 

been their active promoter. Hence Bishop Carroll simply acted 
in harmony with the spirit of the Church when hef 
Georgetown College, and the Catholic Bishops of the country are 
now but acting in the same spirit in the foundation of the Cath. 
olic University of America in Washington. Its inauguration 
very appropriately follows this centennial celebration, 


After recounting the services of the bishops the 
preacher continued : 


“We rejoice to behold here to-day so many representatives of 
these elements of power. But what could bishops and priggt, 
effect without you, ‘our joy and our crown,’ the devoted, gener. 
ous, intelligent laity of the United States? To you and yours 
God sent us. For you and yours the Catholic ecclesiastic Makes 
every sacrifice of human ambition and human love. These ga¢, 
tifices you-have appreciated, and you have nobly sustained us, 

“We are glad to behold you here to-day in such vast numbers 
and with so much genuine enthusiasm. And on this great hig. 
toric occasion you must not be mere observers, but we trust 
your representatives will speak out freely and fearlessly in the 
Lay Congress which forms so interesting a feature in this cen. 
tennial celebration. You know how false is the charge of the 
enemies of the Church that yuu are priest-ridden. 

“It is now time that an active, educated laity should take ang 
express interest inthe great questions of the day affecting the 
Church and society. I believe there is not in the worlda more 
devoted laity than we have in the Church of these States. I fing, 
too, that the best educated amongst them, and notably the con. 
verts, are sound on the great questions of the day and loyal to 
the Church. We should bear in mind, too, the great work done 
by the laity as publicists and editors during the past century, 
done by men like the great Dr. Brownson. for great he certainly 
was; by the disinterested, impulsive and talented McMaster, the 
polished Dr. Huntingdon, by that most devoted martyr, as I may 
term him, to Catholic journalism, Patrick Vincent Hecker, of 
the Catholic Review and others whom time will not permit to 
mention in detail. By the united action of bishops, priests and 
laymen we have results of progress in the last century, the sta- 
tistics of which are truly astonishing. And what is particular. 
ly remarkable is the fact that in the section of the country where 
opposition to the Church was most deep and violent, the prog. 
ress was greatest. I allude to the New England States. Within 
the memory of the present Metropolitan of Boston, that is, about 
sixty years ago, New England had but one bishop, two priests 
and two public places of worship. She has now one Archbishop, 
six Bishops, 942 priests and 619 churches, with private chapels, 
colleges, schools and benevolent institutions and population in 
proportion. Those who do not desire the progress of the Catholic 
Church should never persecute her. The general statistics of 
the Church during the century are, briefly, as follows: 

“When Bishop Carroll was consecrated, in 1790, the entire 
population of the United States was a little less than four mil- 
lions—the Catholic population was estimated at about forty 
thousand; thirty priests ministered to this scattered flock. 
There was not a single hospital or asylum throughout the land. 
The churches were only the few modest houses of worship 
erected in Catholic settlements, chiefly in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. Georgetown College, just then founded, was theonly 
Catholic seat of learning in the country. 

“Glance at the present. The population of the United States 
has grown within a century from four to sixty-five millions of 
people; the progress of the Church has more than kept pace 
with the material development of the country. There isnow 
embraced within the territory of the United States a Catholic 
population of about nine millions. There are thirteen Arch- 
bishops and seventy-one Bishops, eight thousand priests, ten 
thousand five hundred churches and chapels, twenty-seven 
seminaries exclusively devoted to the training of candiates 
for the sacred miristry; there are six hundred and fifty colleges 
and academies for the higher education of the youth of both 
sexes, and three thousand one hundred parish schools. There 
are five hundred and twenty hospitals and orphan asylums. 
What is of immense importance is that her spirit has in noth- 
ing degenerated. She is alive to-day witha divine energy and 
fecundity that will continue to multiply these great results. 

“The Civil War, which so retarded the progress of the nation 
and all religious institutions including our own, and split up all 
non-Catholic denominations into Northern and Southern organ- 
izations, showed forth, as I have already said, the united power 
of the Catholic Church. The War also exhibited her marvelous 
and well-regulated charity. Sisters of Charity and of Mercy 
ministered to the sick and wounded, irrespective of party. 
Sisters of Northern birth and principles nursed the Southera 
soldiers, and Sisters of Southern birth and principles, whose 
brothers were fighting in the ranks of the Confederate army, 
were tound nursing their Northern foes. These Sisters worked 
as silent evangelists of the old Church. They quietly rev- 
olutionized popular opinion concerning her. I speak from 
experience, for during the War one of the largest pris- 
ons of the country, known as ‘McDowell’s College.’ was in 
my parish in St. Louis, and I acted as chaplain to it end 
to the hospital attached. There were from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred inmates frequently imprisoned 
here, and I know how deeply these Southern soldiers were af- 
fected by the self-sacrificing devotion of the Sisters who every 
day came to minister to and console them. Very few of these 
men were Catholics, and many of them were deeply hostile to 
the Church; yet the vast majority who died in that hospital 
and a large proportion of those whu left the prison (six hundred 
has been considered a low estimate) received Catholic baptism. 
They believed, they said, that the Church of these Sisters must 
be the Church of God, and so commenced their examination of 
its doctrines. The same was true of Southern prisons contain- 
ing Northern soldiers. The brave men on both sides who sur 
vived could never afterward hear these sisterhoods insulted by 
ignorant bigotry. Hence, since the War there is a great change 
in popular sentiment in relation to the Catholic Church. In 
addition to this, it must be remembered that Catholics 
Protestants now associate more frequently and intimately 
understand each other better. Intelligent Protestants are 
ually disabused of the old notion that the Catholics exalt the 
Blessed Virgin to a position equal to that of the Son, that priests 
can forgive sins according to their pleasure, that images may be 
adored after the fashion of the pagans, that the Bible 
not be read, and other absurd supposed doctrines and p 3 
of the Church. Because of the enlightenment and becaus ¢ of” 
the high character of Amsrican converts in the past—m2n like 
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Dr. Brownson, Dr. Ives, Father Hecker, and many, many others 
_it is possible that some of the ablest defenders of the Church 
jp this coming century will be men who are at present in the 
ranks of her opponents. 

« But, Fathers and Brethren, whilst we are grateful for the 

bestowed by Almighty God on the young Church of 
these States during the past century, whilst we unite in the glo- 
Te Deum of gratitude, we must also bear in mind that 
there are statistics of losses known only to the mind of God, that 
many have fallen away by willful neglect of God’s grace, that 
many have been lost by mixed marriages, that many converts 
would have entered the Church if Catholics had been individu- 
ally more temperate and more edifying. To-day we should add 
to our Te Deums our acts of contrition. I believe, also, that in 
the last century we could have done more for the colored people 
ofthe South and the Indian tribes. I am not unmindful of the 
geal, with limited resources for its exercise, of the Southern 
Bishops, nor the great self-sacrifice of Indian missionaries, who, 
in the spirit of primitive Christianity, gave their lives for the 
noble but most unjustly treated Indian tribes. But as I believe 
that Negro slavery and the unjust treatment of the Indians are 
the two great blots upon the American civilization,so I feel 
that in the C hurch also the most reasonable cause for regret in 
the past century is the fact that more could have been done for 
the same dependent classes. Let us now,in the name of God, 
resolve to make reparation for these shortcomings of the past. 

“A magnificent future is before the Church in this country, if 
weare only true to her, to the country and to ourselves. She 
bas demonstrated that she can live and move onwards without 
State influence, that the atmosphere of liberty is most congenial 
to her Constitution, and most conducive to her progress. Let us 
be cordially American in our feelings and sentiments, and above 
all, let each individual act out in bis personal life and character 
the spirit of his Catholic faith. 

“On ourselves depends the future of the Church in these 
States. We have an organization perfectly united. We have 
dogmas of religion that give motive for restraint of human pas- 
sion, appealing to the fear, love and gratitude of the human soul. 
These dogmas are fixed and certain, and hence so powerful. The 
Church is alive, witb the spirit of God at its very soul. As she 
enters on this second century of her great mission here, let us 
renew our spiritual allegiance to her, let us ever glory in being 
her children and endeavor to prove ourselves worthy of the 
pame. 

“ And do Thou, O Eternal and Most Sacred God, who a century 
ago blessed this infant Church then persecuted, ‘this poor little 
one tossed with tempest and without all comfort, and placed her 
stones in order and her foundations in sapphire,’ oh, bless her 
again to-day as she enters on her second century of apostolic 
mission! Send down that wisdom that sitteth by thy throne to 
illuminate the intellects of her pontiffs, priests and people! 
Sead forth thy Spirit that it may brood over the troubled waters 
and the moral chaos of this age and restore peace and order in 
human hearts and human society. Oh, give tothis fresh young 
Church the spirit of primitive Christianity, its courage, its mor- 
tification, its indifference to noney, and cause it to conquer the 
bold, aggressive paganism of the nineteenth century as its proto- 
type crushed the paganism of the first. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


There was a great dinner given by Cardinal Gibbons 
to prelates, at which toasts were responded to by repre- 
sentatives of various countries and orders. Archbishop 
Satolli, the Papal representative, made a speech an hour 
long in Latin. In the evening there was a Vesper ser- 
vice at the Cathedral and a sermon by Archbishop Ire- 
land from Ecclesiasticus iv, 33, ‘‘For their souls strive for 
justice, and even unto death fight for justice, and God 
will overthrow their enemies for them.” The subject 
was the new century, responsibilities, hopes and duties, 
he said: 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S SERMON. 


“Of inestimable advantage to us is the liberty the Church en- 
joys under the Constitution of the Republic. No tyrant here 
castschains around her. No Concordat limits her action or 
cramps ber energies. The law of the land protects her in her 
rights. The Republic at its very birth guaranteed liberty to 
Catholics at a time when in nearly all other lands Protestant 
and Catholic Governments were oppressing her, and during ber 
whole history she has not failed to make good her guaranty 
this presentday. In how few lands outside our own the Church 
is really free. If great things were not done by Catholics in 
America the fault lies surely with themselves, not with the 
Republic. 

“Go down in sympathy to the suffering muititude, bringing 
to them charity and what is more needed and more rarely given, 
justice. Let labor know that religion will ward off the op- 
Pression of capital and teach capital that its rights are depend- 
ent upon its fulfillment of duties. Here is needed a thorough 
sympathy with the country. The Church of America must be, 
of course, as Catholic aseven in Jerusalem or Rome, but so far 
as her garments assume color from the local atmosphere she 
must be American. Letno one Care paint ber brow with foreign 
tint or pin to her mantle foreign linings. There is danger in 
receiving large accessions ot Catholics from foreign countries. 
God witnesses it they are welcome. | will not intrude on their 
Personal affections and tastes, but these if foreign they shall 
hot intrude upon the Church. Americans have no longing tor 
4 Church with a foroign aspect. It would wield no influence 
overthem. In no manner could it prosper. Exotics have never 
butsickly forms. 

“Itis time to bring back the primitive Gospel spirit; to go 
out into highways and byways, to preach on house-tops andin 
Market-places. Erect stately churches if you will. If allare 
= there press the absentees to hear you beneath humble roofs. 

f sume remain yet outside speak to them in the streets or the 
Public road. The time has come for ‘salvation armies’ to pene- 
trate the wildest thicket of thorns and briers and bring God’s 
Word to the ear of the most vile, the most ignorant and the most 
ee. Saving those who insist on being saved, as we are sat- 
ona ~ doing, is not the mission of the Church. This is not 
pracy igion we need to-day to sing Jovely anthems in cathedral 
o » tu wear capes of broidered gold, while no multitude 

Tohg nave or aisle, and the world outside is dying of spirit- 
wl and moral starvation. 
cine k out men, speak to them notin stilted phrase or seven- 
their h century sermon style, but in burning words that go to 
ais earts as wellas their minds. Popularize religion so far 
te Rciples permit. Into the arena priests and laymen, seek 
a grievances, lead in movements to heal them; peep mer- 

¥ into factories; breathe fresh air into the crewded tene- 
quarters of the poor, follow on the streets the crowds of 
Yagrant children; lessen on railways and in public service Sun- 
¥ Work, which renders for thousands the practice of religion 
ossible; cry out against the fearful evil of intemperance. 


which is damning hourly the bodies and souls of countless vic- 
tims.” 


THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 

On Monday morning a special service was heia for 
the members of the Congress at the Cathedral, with an 
address by Bishop Gross, of Oregon. The Congress 
organized at eleven o’clock with the election, as presi- 
dent, of ex-Governor John Lee Carroll. His patriotic 
address was loudly cheered. No regular papers were 
read at the morning session; but Daniel Dougherty, of 
New York, roused the wildest enthusiasm by an im- 
promptu speech, in which he first detailed the persecu- 
tion of the Church in America, and pictured its present 
glory. Cardinals Gibbons and Taschereau were intro- 
duced, and the former made a short address, in which 
he expressed {regret that the Congress was sandwiched 
in between the exercises of Sunday and those of Wednes- 


day, at Washington, which would prevent full and 


free discussion. Father Nugent, of Liverpool, and the 
Hon. Francis Kiernan, of New York, also made short 
addresses. 


a. 


HOW THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION HAS 
BEEN DEALT WITH OVER THE SEA. 








It will be of interest just nowin connection with the 
discussion on revision of the Confession. to recall how 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland obtained re- 
lief several years ago by adopting a Declaratory Statement 
and also to show how the English Presbyterian Church 
proposes to solve the difficulty by a new Creed. We give 
first the proposed new Creed of the Presbyterian Church of 
England: 


PROPOSED NEW CREED OF THE ENGLISH PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 
1. 


Of God. 

WE believe in and adore one living and true God, who is spirit 
and the Father of spirits, present in every place, personal, infi- 
nite and eternal, the almighty Author and sovereign Lord of all; 
most biessed, most holy, and most free; perfect in wisdom, jus- 
tice, truth, and love; to us most merciful and gracious; unto 
Whom only we must cleave, Whom only we must worship and 
obey. To Him be glory forever! Amen. 

If. 
Of the Trinity. 

We acknowledge, with the ancient Church, the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity as revealed in Scripture, and believe that in the 
unity of the ever-blessed Godhead there are three Persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, of one substance, equal in 
power and glory. 

{If. 
Of Creation. 

We believe that Almighty God, for His own holy and loving 
ends, was pleased in the beginning to create the heavens and the 
earth by the Son, the Eternal Word; and through progressive 
stages to fashion and order this world, giving life to every crea- 
ture; and to make man in His own image, that he might glorify 
and enjoy God, occupying and subduing the earth and having 
dominion over the creatures, to the praise of his Maker’s name. 

IV. 
Of Providence. 

We believe that God the Creator upholds all things by the 
word of His power, preserving and providing for all His creatures, 
according to the laws of.their being; and that He. through the 
presence and energy of His Spirit in nature and history, disposes 
and governs all events for His own high design; yet is He not in 
any wise the author or approver of sin, neither are the freedom 
and responsibility of man taken away,nor have any bounds 
beea set to the sovereign liberty of Him who worketh when and 
where and how He pleaseth. 

Vv. 
Of the Fall. 

We believe and confess that our first father, Adam, the repre- 
sentative head as well as common ancestor of mankind, trans- 
eressed the commandment of God through temptation of the 
devil, by which transgression he fell, and all mankind in him, 
from his original state of innocence and communion with God; 
and so all men have come under just condemnation, are subject 
to the penalty of death, and inherit a sinful nature, degenerate 
in every part, andestranged from God, from which proceed all 
actual transgressions; and we acknowledge that out of this con- 
dition no man is able to deliver himself. 

¥i. 
Of Saving Grace. 

We believe and proclaim that God, Whois rich in mercy as 
well as of perfect justice, was moved by His great love to man tu 
hold forth from the first a promise of redemption, which from 
age to age He confirmed and unfolded, and that, in the fullness 
of the time, He accomplished His gracious purpose by sending His 
Son to be the Saviour of the world; wherefore our salvation out 
of sin and misery is ever to be ascribed to free and sovereign 
grace. 

Vil. 
Of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We believe in and confess, with the ancient Church, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Who, being the Eternal Son of God, became man by 
taking to Himself a true body and soul, yet without sin, being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Vir- 
gin Mary; so that He is both God and Man, two whole, perfect, 
and distinct natures, the divine and the human, being insepara- 
bly joined together in one person, that He might be the Mediator 
between God and man, by Whom alone we must be saved. 

Vill. 
Of the Work of Christ. 

We believe that the Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ, being 
anointed with the Holy Spirit to proclaim and set up the King- 
dom of Godamong men, did, by His perfect lifeon earth, through 
words and deeds of grace, declare the Father, Whose image He 
is; and did fully satisfy divine justice, ana obtain for us for- 
giveness of sins reconciliation to God, and the gift of eternal 
life, through His obedience on our behalf to the law and will of 
His Father, even unto the death of the cross, wherein, bearing 
our sins, He offered Himself up a sacrifice without spot to God. 

. 1X. 
Of the Exaltation of Christ. :. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, being for our offenses crucified, 
dead, and buried,.saw no corruption, but was raised again on 


pledge of a blessed resurrection; that in the same body n 
which He rose, He ascended into Heaven, where, as our High 
Priest, He maketh continual intercession for us; and that He 
itteth at the right hand of God, Head of the Church, cloth 
with authority and power as Lord overall. 

: 
Of the Gospel. 


We hold fast and proclaim that God, Who willeth that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth, has, by 
His Son, our Saviour, given commission to the Church to preach 
unto all nations the Gospel of His grace, wherein He freely ofiers 
to all men forgiveness and eternal life, calling on them to turn 
from sin, and to receive and rest by faith upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
XI. 
Of the Holy Spirit. 
We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of life, Who 
worketh freely as He will, without Whose gracious influence 
there is no salvation, and Whom the Father never withholds 
from any who ask for Him; and we give thanks that He has in 
every age moved on the hearts of men; that He spake by the 
prophets; that through our exalted Saviour He was sent forth in 
power to convict the world of sin, to enlighten the minds of men 
in the knowledge of Christ, and to persuade and enable them to 
obey the call of the Gospel; and that He abides with the Church, 
dwelling in every believer as the Spirit of truth, of holiness, and 
of comfort. 
XII. 
Of Election and Regeneration. 

We humbly own and believe that God the Father, before the 
foundation of the world, was pleased of his sovereign grace to 
choose a people unto Himself in Christ, Whom He gave to the 
Son, and to whom the Holy Spirit imparts spiritual life by a 
secret and wonderful operation of His power, using as His ordi- 
nary means, where years of understanding bave been reached, 
the truths of His Word in ways agreeable to the nature of man: 
so that, being born from above, they are the children of God, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 

. XII. 
Of Justification by Faith. 

We believe that every one, who through the quickening grace 
of the Holy Spirit, fepents and believes the Gospel, confessing 
and forsaking his sins and humbly relying upon Christ alone for 
salvation, is freely pardoned and accepted as righteous in the 
sight of God, solely onthe ground of Christ’s perfect obedience 
and atoning sacrifice. 

XIV. 
Of Sonship in Christ. 

We believe that those who receive Christ by faith are vitally 
united to Him, and become partakers in all the benefits of His 
redemption; that they are adopted into the family of God; and 
that they have the Spirit of his Son abiding in them, the earnest 
of their inheritance. 

xV¥. 
Of the Law of the New Obdeence. 

We believe and acknowledge that the Lord Jesus Christ has 
laid His people by His grace under new obligation to keep the 
perfect Law of God; and that by precept and example He has en- 
larged our knowledge of that Law, and illustrated the spirit of 
filial love in which the divine will is to be obeyed. 

XVI. 
Of Christian Perseverance. 

We bless God that the obedience of Christians, tho in this life 
always imperfect, is yet accepted for Christ’s sake and pleasing 
to God, being the fruit of union to Christ and the evidence of a 
living faith; and that in measure as they surrender themselves 
to His Spirit,and follow the guidance of His Word, they receive 
strength for daily service, and grow in holiness after the image 
of their Lord; or if, through unwatchfulness and neglect of 
prayer, any of them fallinto grievous sin, yet by the mercy of 
God who abideth faithful they are not cast off, but are chas- 
tened for their backslidings, and through repentance restored 
to His favor, so that they perish not. 

XVII. 
Of the Church. 

We acknowledge one holy catholic Church, the innumerable 
company of saints of every age and nation, who, being united by 
the Holy Spirit to Christ th.ir Head, are one body in Him, and 
have communion with their Lord and with one another; further, 
we receive it as the will of Christ that His Church on earth 
should exist as a visible and sacred brotherhood, organized for 
the confession of His name, the public worship of God, the up- 
buildingof the saints, and the proclamation of the Gospel; and 
we acknowledge, as a part, more or less pure, of this universal 
brotherhood, every particular Church throughout the world 
which professes faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to Him, as 
Divine Lord and Saviour. 

XVIII. 
Of Church Order and Fellowship. 

We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole Head of His 
Church, has appointed its worship, teaching, discipline, and gov- 
ernment to be administered, according to His will revealed in 
Hoty Scripture, by officers chosen for their fitness, and duly set 
apart to their office; and altho the visible Church, even in its 
purest branch, may contain unworthy members, and is liable to 
err, yet believers ought not lightly to separate themselves from 
its communion, but are to live in fellowship with their brethren; 
which fellowship is to be extended, as God gives opportunity, to 
all who in every place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus. 

XIX, 
Of Holy Scripture. 

We believe that God, who manifests Himself in creation and 
providence, and especially in the spirit of man, bas been pleased 
to reveal His mind and wil! for our salvation at successive peri- 
ods and in various ways; and that this Revelation has been, so 
far as needful, committed to writing by men inspired of the Holy 
Spirit, so that the Word of God is now contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, which are therefore to be 
devoutly stydied by all: and we reverently acknowledge the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to be the Supreme Judge 
in questions of faith and duty. 

xx. 
Of the Sacraments. 

We acknowledge Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the two Sac- 
raments instituted by Cbrist, to be of perpetual obligation, as 
signs and seals of the new covenant, ratified in His precious 
blood; through the observance of which His Church is to confess 
her Lord and to be visibly distinguished from the rest of the 
world; Baptism with water into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost being the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our union to 
Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the remission of our sins, 
and our engagement to be the Lord’s; and the Lord’s Supper, the 
sacrament of communion with Christ and His people, in which 
bread and wineare given and received in thankful remembrance 








the third day, in Whose risen life we live anew, and have the 


of Him and of His sacrifice on the Cross, and in which they who 
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in faith receive the same do, after a spiritual manner, partake 
of the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, to their comfort, 
nourishment, and growth in grace. . 


XXI. 
Of the Second Advent. 

We assuredly believe that on a day known only to God, the 
Lord Jesus Christ will suddenly come again from Heaven with 
power and great glory; and we look for this second appearing of 
our Saviour as the blessed hope of His Church, for which we 
ought always to waitin sober watchfulness and diligence, that 
we may be found ready at His coming. 

XXII. 
Of the Resurrection. 

We believe that the souls of the righteous enter at death upon 
a Btate of rest and felicity at home with the Lord; and we look 
for the resurrection of the dead, botb of the just and of the un- 
just, through the power of the Son of God, when the bodies of all 
who are fallen asleep in Christ as well as of the faithful who are 
then alive, shall be fashioned anew and conformed to the body 
of His glory. 

XXIII. 
Of the Last Judgment. 

We believe that God will judge the world in righteousness by 
Jesus Christ, before whom all men must appear, who shall sepa- 
rate the righteous from the wicked, make manifest the secrets of 
the heart, and render to every man according to the deeds which 
he hath done in the body, whether good or evil, when the wicked 
shall go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into 
eternal life. 

XXIV. 
Of the Life Everlasting. 

Finally, we believe in and desire the life everlasting, in which 
the redeemed shall receive their inheritance of glory in tne 
kingdom of their Father and be made fu!ly blessed in the pres- 
ence and service of God, Whom they shall see and enjoy forever 
and ever. Amen. 


We also give the Declaratory Statement adopted by the 
united Pres:yterian Church of Scotland. 


DECLARATORY STATEMENT. 


WHEREAS, The formulain which the Subordinate Standards of this 
Church are accepted requires assent to them as an exhibition of the 
sense in which the Scriptures are understood: 

WHEREAS, These Standards, being of human composition, are nec- 
essarily imperfect, and the Church has already allowed exception to 
be taken to their teaching, or supposed teaching, on one important 
subject; and 

WEREAS, There are other subjects in regard to which it has been 
found desirable tu set forth more fully and clearly the views which the 
Synod takes of the teaching of Holy Scripture; therefore, the Synod 
hereby declares as follows: 

1. That in regard to the doctrine of redemption as taught in the 
Standards, and in consistency therewith, the love of God to all man- 
kind, his gift of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world and the free offer of salvation to men without distinction on the 
ground of Christ’s perfect sacrifice, are matters which have been and 
continue to be regarded as vital in the system of Gospel truth and to 
which due prominence ought ever to be given. : 

2. That the doctrine of tne Divine decrees, including the doctrine of 
election to eternal life,is heid in connection and harmony with the 
truth that God is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance, and that he has provided a salvation suMcient for 
all, adapted to all, and offered to all inthe Gospel; and also with the 
responsibility of every man for his dealing with the free and unre- 
stricted offer of eternal life. 

8. That the doctrine of man’s total depravity, and of his loss of “ all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation,” is not 
held as implying such a conditior of man’s nature as would affect his 
responsibility under the law of God and the Gospel of Christ, or that 
he does not experience the strivingseand restraining influences of the 
Spirit of God, or that he cannot perform actions in any sense good; al- 
tho actions which do not spring from a renewed heart are not spiritu- 
ally good or holy—such as accompany salvation. 

4. That while none are saved except through the mediation of Christ 
and by the grace of his Holy Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how it pleaseth him; while the duty of sending the vospel to the hea- 
then who are sunk in ignorance, sin and misery is clear and impera- 
tive; and while the outward and ordinary means of salvation for those 
capable of being called by the Word are the ordinances of the Gospel 
in accepting the Standards it is not required to be held that any who 
die in infancy are lost, or that God may not extend his grace to any 
who are without the pale of ordinary means, as it may seem good in 
his sight. 

5. That in regard to the doctrine of the civil magistrate, and his au- 
thority and duty in the sphere of religion, as taught in the Standards, 
this Church holds that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only King and Head 
of the Church, and “ Head over all things to the Church, which is his 
his body”; disapproves of all compulsory or persecuting and intolerant 
principles in religion; and declares hitherto, that she does not require 
approval of anything in her Standards that teaches, or may be sup- 
posed to teach, such principles. 

6. That Christ has laid it as a permanent and universal obligation 
upon his Church at once to maintain her own ordinances and to 
“ preach the Gospel to every creature”; and has ordained that his peo- 
ple provide by their freewill offerings for the fulfillment of this obliga- 
tion. 

7. That, in accordance with the practice hitherto observed in this 
Church, liberty of opinion is allowed on such points in the Standards 
not entering into the substance of the faith—as the interpretation of 
the “six days” in the Mosaic account of the creation; the Church 
guarding against the abuse of this liberty to the injury of its unity and 
peace. 

The following question of the formula contains the terms in which 
the Subordinate Standards are accepted by the office-bearers of the 
Church: “ Do you acknowledge the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms as an exhibition of the sense in 
which you understand the Holy Scriptures, this acknowledgment be- 
ing made in view of the explanations contained in the Declaratory 
Act of Synod thereanent?” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbytery of Genesee is disposed to vote against 
revision, it is said. 





-»»»The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held their semi-annual session at Topeka, Kan., 
last week. This week they meet with the General Mission- 
ary Committee of the Church in Kansas City, Mo. 


«eeeFlymouth Churcb, Brooklyn, has resolved to call a 
Congregational Council, to be composed partly of repre- 
sentatives of neigh ooring churches and partly of represent- 
atives of more distant oaes, to install Dc. Anbott as pastor 
aad to ordain Mr. Howard Bliss as assistant pastor. 











....Recent statistics, secured almost throughout from 
the secretaries of the various synodical organizations, give 
the Lutheran Church of America a total of 4,633 pastors 
and professors, 1,636 parochial school-teachers, 7,543 cor- 
gregations and 1,163,746 communicants. 


....The Presbytery of Cincinnati, after a long discussion 
on revision, voted 26 to 26 on the report of its committee 
recommending changes in the Confession. The final vote 
will not be taken untilspring. The affirmative vote was 
made up of twenty-two ministers and four elders, while 
seven elders and nineteen ministers voted in the negative. 


..+.The Moderator of the New York Presbytery has ap- 
pointed the following committee of ten to digest the reso- 
lutions considered at the Presbytery on Monday of last 
week: Drs. Thomas S. Hastings, Howard Crosby, R. R. 
Booth, C. H. Parkhurst, C. L. Thompson, John C, Bliss and 
the Rev. R. D. Harlan; Elders Henry Day, Jobn C. Tuck- 
er and M. W. Dodd. The elders represent Dr. Hall’s, Dr. 
Van Dyke’s and Dr. George Alexander’s churches. 


....The Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evangelist, is shortly to 
begin a series of revival servicesin the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in this city, in which that church, the Central 
MethodistEpiscopal and the Thirteeath Street Presbyterian 
Church join. Mr. Mills is very successtul. The Rev. D.O. 
Mears says of his meetings in Worcester, Mass., two years 
ago, that the value of the work is still apparent. The 
churches received a large number of additions, including 
many who had been hard to reach. 


...-Tbe meeting of Adventists in Screamerville, Va., 
last month to witness the coming of Corist, as we an- 
nounced, was largely atieoded. A dispatch to the Chicago 
Inter Ocean says that all day, on October 22d, ‘the be- 
lievers, clad in garments of white, were assembled in their 
meeting-house anxiously awaiting the great event. The 
clouding of the sun at intervals was hailed with joyous 
acclaim, the fatuous people believing that it was a sign 
that the momentous Coming was at hand. When the 
clouds rolled by again and the King of day re-appeared in 
his usual form, prayers, shouts and supplications rent the 
air, and moans of disappointment were heard on every 
side. Astbe shades of evening fell with no indications of 
the dissolution of this whirling world a feeling of deep 
sorrow prevailled among the weary and worn worshipers, 
who sadly departed for their homes.”’ 


....According to the Statistical Year Book of Germany, 
for 1889, the latest data on the religious status of the coun- 
try are these: 29.369.847 Evangelicals, 16.785 734 Catholics, 
125.673 other Christians, 563,172 Jews, 11,278 confessors of 
other religions or professing no religion at all. The Evan- 
gelicals include Lutherans, Reformed and the United 
Church, é. e. the usion formed in 1817 in Prussia and some 
other states between the two Protestant confessions; the 
Catholics include Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics and 
Old Catholics; the other Christians represented are United 
Brethren, Baptists, Mennonites, Episcopalians, Presbyter- 
ians, ‘Methodists, Quakers, Irvingites, German Catholics, 
Free Religionists and Dissenters. In 1871 the proportions 
were these: 25,581,685 Evangelicals, 14.869 292 Catholics, 
82,158 other Christians, 512,153 Jews, 17,156 of other or no 
religion. The most noteworthy features of these figures is 
that while the Evangelicals and the Cathulics have grown 
in equal proportion, the number of “ other’”’ Christians has 
increased in much larger proportion. This is evidence 
sufficient that the propaganda made by the various denom- 
inations of England and Americain Germany has not been 
unsuccessful. This is one of the factors thatis slowly but 
evidently surely at work toward the disestablishment of 
the Protestant Church of the land of Luther. 

....Of the fifteen who voted in the negative in the Presby- 
tery of New York last week, on the question of revisir.g the 
Westminster Confession, one was a professor, Dr. Shedd; six 
were pastors, Worrall, Birch, Dodd, Lampe, Wylie aud D-- 
vins; four ministers without cbarge, Jewett, Collins, 


Shearer and Sutton, and four elders. All other elders 


voted with the majority. Several of these elders stated 
that they cast the unanimous vote of these sessions. Two 
elders stated that they would resign their eldersbip if the 
Assemb!y declined to take action. Those who voted in the 
affirmative represented two parties. The first of these was 
led by Drs. Crosby and Booth, ani wassupported in the de- 
bate by Drs. Laws, Field, Schaff, Harlan, Schauffler and 
Henry Day. These favored revision in the form of changes 
by insertion and omission in the Confessionitself. A care- 
ful analysis of the vote estimates that 22 of the 67 favored 
revision inthisform. The second party of those in favor 
of revision moved the substitute that was adopted. This 
party was led by President Hastings and George Alexan- 
der. They were sustained by Dr. C. L. Thompson, who 
framed the questions sent down by the Assembly. They 
favored revision in the form of a new and simpler creed, 
stating the essential and necessary articles of the West- 
minster Confession, andintroducing new elements such as 
the love of God to all mankind, the free offer of the Gospel 
to all, and the high calling of the Church to preach the 
Gospel to the world. Other supporters of this motion were 
Van Dyke, Parkhurst, Briggs, Hamilton, White, Paxton, 
Vincent Clark, McEwen, Brown and many others. One 
of the advocates of a new creed estimates the number of 
the advocates of a newcreed 45 out of the 67 voting in the 
affirmative. 

.... The Rev. James Cantine, the first missionary of the 
recently organized Arabian Mission, sailed on the “‘ City of 
Rome”’ last month. He will spend the winter in Syria 
carrying on his Arabic studies. In early spring he will be 
joined by Mr. S. M. Zwemer, of the Theological Seminary, 
New Brunswick, N. J. The two will thea proceed to their 
field of work—Southwestern Arabia, in connection with 
the Keith-Falconer Mission of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The chief object of this mission is to do pioneer 
work, and especially (é. ¢., not exclusively but equally) in 
behalf of Moslems and slaves. The brief history of the 
Keith-Falconer Mission shows alike the great need and 





—————:= 
great encouragement for undertaking this work at 
and carrying it forward vigorously. This mission is f 
the present, at least, independent, in the sense une 
looks for its support to any without reference to denomi 
national adherence. This was not the Preferred way of 
founding and carrying on the mission, but it wag the wa 
to which the founders were shut up if the work designed 
and desired was to be accomplished. It was hoped ¢ 
this mission would be founded by and under the charge 
of the Reformed Church. In its report of the proceed. 
ings of the last General Synod, THE INDEPENDENT fur. 
nished the best account given of this Missionary move. 
ment, when it was under the consideration of that body 
The action of the General Synod led many to hope that 
this mission would be added to ths other missions carried 
on by the Reformed Church. Owing to its large and grow. 
ing indebtedness, however, the Board of the Church felt 
compelled to decline to assume this new responsibility 
while at the same time expressing a great interest in - 
Hence the present character of this mission, The fands 
for its support are contributed upon a syndicate plan, 
The mis-ion has found a number of warm friends anq 
supporters 1n varivus denominations, and the work is pro- 
gressipg in a very encouraging manner. J. &kh 


--+ Oue of the most interesting indications of a reviya) 
of spiritual life in the stereotyped formalism of the Greek 
orthodox Church is the self criticism of that communion 
found in the journals published by its reoresentatives, This 
is the case with the officia? organ published at Constanti. 
nople and edited by the thorough scholar, Dr. Gedeon, Jt 
is called the Ecclesiastike Aletheia and was formerly issued 
as a monthly, but fora year past has appeared Weekly, 
With this change has come alsoachange in its contents, 
these being no longer exclusively or predowinantly theo- 
logical and learned in character, but more popular and ip- 
tended for the general reader also. The leading writer ip 
this periodical] pleading for a rejuvenation of the fossilized 
Greek Courch has been the well known church digpitary, 
Dr. Georgiades. The fact that the Aletheia is an official 
organ has not permitted it to come out so boldly for re- 
form as has been been done by the Aion or Age, published 
in Athens, of which the leading contributor is Diomedes 
Kyriakes. This writer, without the fear of official censor- 
ship before him, has in a series of articles emphasized the 
fact that anew gospel life is possib’e in the venerable Church 
of the East only by reformation of the clergy who 
must then assume the leadership in this good work. One 
cheracteristic feature of these appeals is the fact that these 
writers poiot not to the Roman Catholic Courch, but to 
the Protestant as model and guide, recogaizing in the 
Seriptural character of the latter the true basis for a new 
life. The plea for thorough, free and scientific iovestiga- 
tion of Biblical and Scriptural problems is urged, on the 
ground that this 1s the cause of the inner superiority of 
Protestantism over Roman Catholicism. And, indeed, it 
is significant to what an extent the new generation of 
scholars in the Orthodox Church are taking an active part 
in the theological arguments of the day. The Aletheia 
compares very favorably in this regard with the contents 
of theological journals of the West. Examples like Bryen- 
nios’s edition of the ‘‘ Teaching of the ‘['welve Apostles” 
and Lambros’s exuaustive ‘ Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts in the Cloisters of Mt. Athos,’ show how Eastern 
scholars are working in competition with Western in un. 
earthing the treasures of Oriental libraries. Only alew 
weeks ago the Sotcr, a Church paper published at Atheus, 
brought the tirst iatelligen ce of a Greek New Testament 
manuscript, found in the Arabic library in Demascus, 
which is very closely related to the famous ‘‘ Codex Sinaiti- 


” 
cus. . 


....We have received the following letter from Dr. 
H. M. Field,which we gladly publish: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your report of the debate in the Presbytery of New York 
on Revision, I am quoted as “comparing the doctrine of the 
decrees to an anaconda which is killing the Presbyterian 
Church”! 

* Anaconda” is good. There is nothing like a bold figure to 
startle a hearer or reader, and the picture of a huge python en 
compassing the whole Presbyterian Church, was enough to 
catca the ear of the ever-vigilant reporter. But he bas got 
things a little mixed. AsI did not know that our beloved Cnurch 
was in any danger of being strangled, I could not name the mon- 
ster that was thus destroying it. 

What I did say was this: That the emblem of the Gospel was4 
dove. descending from Heaven as a messenger of peace and good- 
will to men; but that the doctrine, so conspicuous in our Creed, 
that men were “ foreordained to eternal death” by a decree 80 
absolute that “their number could not be increased or dimin- 
ished,” had in it an element of FATALISM that paralyzed the hu- 
man will; and so, instead of coming to us as a dove, bringing im- 
mortal hope, might rather be likened to a serpent winding round 
and round a man and crushing him in its mighty folds. “Who 
should deliver him from the body of this death?” There was 
One only who could bruise the serpent’s head, unwind the deadly 
coil and set the captive free; and when a poor sinner had been 
delivered from his perplexity and despair, he had better cling to 
Christ and not trouble himself about election and foreordination. 

I said further, following a remark of Dr. Parkburst, tbat I 
thought we were trying to believe too much; that our Confession 
was spread over so large a surface (covering, with the footnotes, 
160 pages !) that our faith was flattened out till it was so thin that 
I sometimes thought tbat we did not believe anything: and that 
what we needed was not to believe so many things, but to believe 
afew things intensely, with all the mind and beart: and that be 
who had Jesus Christ in the very core of his being, the life of his 
life, had everything. for that this included all the rest. 

In support of this, I quoted the elder Alexander, who be 
all his life teacbing theology. and who yet, as he came near t 


: ed the 
end, said: ** Al] that I know of theology is this: God so lov 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have overlast < 
And yet this text. which to that great masterin israe ? 
hended the whole Gospel. was not even named in the Cont 
some one corrected me, saying thst it was quoted once, ne DT 
© prove God's love, but for quite another purpose]: wh! is quoted 
ven Dyke bes told us on this Sees. e — — 1380 
e times! Confession 1n whicn the pro t - love ¥ 
infinitesimal to the dead weight of hatred, is,in my judgments 
capabie of being amended and improved. wcll 
Howry M. FreDd 
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Biblical Reseach. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ARABIA. 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 


Tus visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, that favorite 
subject of painters and embroiderers, has been astumbling 
plock to critics. Sheba was the land of Sat 4 or the Sabeans 
in the extreme south of Arabia; how, it was asked, could 
q kingdom have existed there in the age of Solomon so rich 
and cultured as that over which she was said to rule, or 
how could a princess of Southern Arabia have taken so 
distant a journey through the wild deserts at soearly a 
date? We have hitherto regarded Arabia, before the time 
of Mohammed as little better than a vast track of sand, 
wandered over by half-savage nomads. It has stood out- 
side the stream of history, seemingly uninfluencing and 
uninfluencd by the great civilizations of the ancient world. 
Recent discoveries, however, will compel us very materi 
ally to modify our view. They are among the most extraor- 
divary revelations which the Oriental archeology of to- 
day has made tous. They have brought to light in Arabia 
the oldest alphabetic inscriptions yet known, older than 
the Moabite Stone-and the earlier Phoenician text we pos- 
secs, they have shown that not only in the age of Solomon, 
put in an even earlier period mighty kingdoms existed on 
the coast of Yemen, which carried on active trade by sea 
with India and the farther east, and sent their caravans by 
land through the heart of Arabia to the countries of the 
Mediterranean. Their colonies were established in the 
immediate neighborhood of the land of Midian, and their 
power and influence extends as far as Gaza itself. 

We owe our knowiedge of these facts to the inscriptions 
which have been discovered and cepied at the risk of 
life by a few devoted explorers. M. Amand in 1841, 
M. Halévy in 1869, and Dr. Glaser, in 1888, have pene 
trated into the fastnesses of Sheba, of Ophir and 


of Hazarmaveth, and have brought back to Europe de- 


scriptions of the stately ruins they have seen there, as 
well as a goodly store of ancient inscriptions. In Northern 
Arabia, to the west of El-Wej(a port that till lately be. 
longed to Egypt), and on the great Haj or Pilgrims’ Road 
to Mekka, Mr. Doughty, followed by Professor Enting and 
Mr. Huber, have made discoveries even more remarkable 
than those made in the south. At Teima, the Tema of the 
Old Testament (Is. xxi, 14; Jer. xxv, 23; Job vi, 19), a 
monument has been found with a long inscription in the 
Aramaic language and characters which belongs to the 
fourth century before the Christian era. At Madani Selikh, 
hard by, the rock-tombs, in which Arab legend sees the 
dwelling-plazes of the unbelieving tribe of Thamud, have 
yielded other Aramaic or Nabathean inscriptions, while 
multitudes of inscriptions in other Semitic dialects and in 
older forms of the Semitic alphabet have been collected in 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Thanks to the labors of Peof. D. H. Miiller and other Eu- 
ropean scholars, these inscriptions have now been made to 
tell theirtale. They fall into four classes. There are, first 
of all, the Nabathean texts,in an Aramaic dialect, which 
was spoken by the Nabatheans of Northern Arabia, the 
Ishmaelites of the Old Testament, The Nabatheans ex- 
tended from the Euphrates on the east to the Sinaitic 
Peninsula on the west, and founded a kingdom at Petrain 
the fourth century B.c., which lasted till 105 a.p. The 
Aretas of St. Paul was one of their kings. The inscriptions 
whica they have left behind them range from the fourth 
century before our era to the fifth or sixth century A pD. 
Among them are the scrawls on the rocks of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, in which a fervid imagination once discovered a 
record of the miracles in the wilderness. 

A second class of inscriptions has been termed Likhyan- 
ian by Professor Miiller, tho the people to whom they be- 
lenged were doubtless the Thamudites of Arab tradition. 
But the name of Thamud does not occur in them, while 
several are dated in the reigns of certain hitherto unknown 
kings of “ Likhyan.’”’ They are much older than the Naba- 
thean texts; indeed, Professor Miiller has found a Lihhyan- 
ian legend on a Babylonian cylinder which is supposed to 
be earlier than the age of Solomon. The kingdom of 
Lihhyan bordered on Midian, if, indeed, it did not include 
the latter. 

The third class of inscriptions is called Proto-Arabic, and 
is widely spread over Northern and Central Arabia. The 
language and alphabet of them closely resemble the lan- 
guage and alphabet of the Likhyanian texts, the dialect 
being an Arabic one, tho presenting certain peculiarities, 
such as the use of the article ha, as in Hebrew, instead of 
the Arabic el. The alphabet forms an intermediate link 
between the Old Phoenician and the alphabets of Southern 
Arabia, the letters of the latter owing much of their pecu- 
liarities to the fact that whereas the Phcenician alphabet 
Was written horizontally, the earliest Proto-Arabic inscrip- 
tions were written vertically. 

The fourth and last class of inscriptions is the most im- 
portant of all. It represents the language of Ma’in, the 
capital of the Minean kingdom in the south, and since the 
inscriptions mention the names of Minwan kingsit is clear 
that the authority of the Minzan princes extended thus far 
tothe north. Now the inscriptions found in the south of 
Arabia, usually called Himyaritic, are distinguishable into 
two groups. One group belonged to the kingdom of Ma’in 
and is written in the Minean dialect, while the other 
group belonged to Saba and is written in the Sabean dia- 
lect. The Minwan dialect represents an older form of 
South-Semitic speech than the Saba, the latter standing 
to the former almost in the relation of daughter to mother. 
Hitherto it has been supposed that the kingdoms of Ma’in 
and Saba were contemporaneous. But there were geo- 
8taphical objections to this view since they occupied the 
Same tract of conntry, their cities beiag curiously inter- 
Mixed. Dr. Glaser has now made it quite evident that the 
old assumption was wrong and thit the kingdom of Ma’in 
Teally preceded the rise of the kingdom of Saba One of 
earliest inscriptions in which Saba is mentioned speaks 


of it not as a kingdom but as atribe which, togetlter with 
the tribe of Khaulan or Havilah (Gen. fi, 11.), had attacked 
certain Minzens when on a journey. The same description 
also alludes to a war between Egypt and Mazi which Dr. 
Glaser would identify with the Edomite tribe of Mizzah 
(Gen. xxxvi, 13). 

The antiquity of the Minwan kingdom may be judged 
from the fact that it had already ceased to exist in the time 
of the Assyrian king Sargon. Sargon (B Cc. 720) knows only 
of a kingdom of Saba, whose king, Ithamar, brought him 
tribute. As we are already acquainted with the names of 
thirty-three Minzans sovereigns, while it was a queen of 
Sheba and not of Ma’in who visited Solomon, we may con- 
clude t bat the foundation-of their kingdom must go back 
to a very early epoch indeed. And yet writiug was already 
known and practiced, and the power of the Minzan princes 
extended as far as the frontiers of Palestine. One of their 
inscriptions mentions the city of Gaza, and as we have 
seen, Mirnzan settlements were planted on the high-road of 
commerce in the north of Arabia. We gain some idea of 
the ‘antiquity of the Phceénician alphabet as well as of the 
use of writing in the Arabian districts adjoining Palestine. 
It is pessible that the kingéom of Ma’in is referred to in 
Judges x, 12; the '* Mehunims”’ of II Chron. xxvi, 7, are 
but a tribe. 

The first rulers of Saba called themselves Mak4rib, or 
* Priests,”’ like Jethro, the ‘‘ Priest ” of Midian. After a 
time, howevér, they assumed the title of kings, and as their 
power gradually extended over the whole of Southern Ara- 
bia, of kings of the various principalities which had for- 
merly existed there. They succeeded to the trade of Ma’in 
and to the wealth that the trade had brought. Gold and 
spicery were their chief @xports, but their port of Ophir, 
which is named next to Shebain Gen. x, 29, became the em- 
porium of the merchandise from India and the farther 
East. Their trade and their wealth were alike coveted by 
the Roman Emperor Augustus; the expedition, however, 
which he sent again:t them in B.c. 24, ended so disas- 
trously that no further attempt at conquest was made by 
Rome. But Roman money was employed in assisting the 
Ethiopian kingdom of Axum which had been founded on 
the African shores by Habfsat or Abyssiniaus from South- 
ern Arabiain the second century B.C. More than once the 
Axumites succeeded in obtaining possession of Saban 
territory, and after their conversion to Christianity sought 
to secure their footing in the South of Arabia by establish- 
ing there colonies of Christians. Meanwhile (about A.p. 
300) the Sabzeans had become converts to Judaism, and the 
political struggle between the Sabzans on the one side and 
the Axumites and Romans ox the other, assumed the form 
of areligious war. Itended with the persecution of the 
Christians in Yemen, avenged by the complete conquest of 
Sa»a by the Abyssinians. This, led to the intervention of 
the Zoroastrian Persians, who, together with their allies 
and opponents were soon afterward overwhelfhed by the 
advancing tide of Mohammedanism. 

Mohammedanism had owed much to the Jewish king- 
dom of Saba. The rule of the Sabeean kings had extended 
over Mekka, and Jewish ideas and beliefs had thus made 
their way into the future birthplace of Mohammed. The 
fact is full of interest for students of the history of Islam. 
The epigraphic evidence which Dr. Glaser has presented to 
us shows that tbe rise of Mohammedanism was not the 
strange and unique pbenomenon it has hitherto been 
thought to be. It had been prepared for centuries previous- 
ly. Arabia had for ages been the home of culture and the 
art of writing, and for about two hundred years before the 
birth of Mohammed his countrymen had been brought into 
close contact with the Jewish faith. Future research will 
doubtless explain fully how great was his debt to the Jew- 
ish masters of Mekkaand the Sabean kingdom of Southern 
Arabia. 

OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24th. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE.—I Kiné@s iii, 5-15. 


NotEs.—‘‘ In Gideon.”’—About six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, now called El Jib. Gibeon, Nob and Mizpah may 
have been but different names for the same high place so 
revered by Israel. -* And I am but a little child.”— 
Solomon was, accordirg to Josephus, eighteen years old 
when he began to reign, and was wise enough to perceive 
the complexities of government and his inability to cope 
with them single handed. “ That cannot be numbered 
nor counted for multitude.”—This is not the exaggera- 
tion of boastfu)ness, but a common orientalism of expres- 
sion, like the ‘‘sands of the sea,” or the “stars of heaven’’ 
is a comm on method of expressing great number. David’s 
last ce nsus gave 1,500,000 men able to fight. Solomon prob 
ably ruled over ten million souls, counting the tribes that 
acknowledged him as suzerain. “An understanding 
heart.”,—The Eastern mind, so different frcm the brisk, 
practical Western brain, is ever ready to spend the nervous 
tissue in splittin g intellectual hairs, asking and answering 
riddles, andin devising strange tales, and in settling in- 
tricate questions of dispute. It was, afterall, not a strange 
freak ora particularly remarkable thing that he should 
ask for understanding. Svlomon had riches; he had no 
pretenders to his throne; Israel was at comparative peace 
with her powerful neighbors. Starting with every out- 
ward condition, he felt naturally that the only thing lack- 
ing was a sagacity in dealing in abstruse philosophical 
questions that could neither be questioned by his people 
nor ever surpassed. “Tf thou-wilt walk in my ways 




















. then I will lengthen thy days.”—Solomon, as we 
will see, did not fulfill the conditions, and has died at a 
comparatively early age, being about sixty years old. He 
should have lived thirty years longer, and still possessed 
his powers of penetrative observation. 





Instruction.—Thrown into an unusual state of religious 


fervor during these protracted services, Solomon fell into 
an ecstatic sleep and saw a vision that was to him a divine 
revelation. There is a tendency exhibited on all sides to 
seek instruction on spiritual matters from unusual and 
even unnatural sources. A woman, not*long ago, in the 
enthusiasm of a revival, saw a parrot in her dreams and 
construed it into a communication from God. We have 
left the oracles and the superstitious omens far behind us 
in the murky past, and yet our hearts still demand an illu- 
mination, a sign, anything that savors of the supernatural 
or of a private interview with the Deity. The general trou- 
ble is that we look to the wrong spot for such signs. Look 
not for dreams and their interpretation for spiritual guid- 
ance, but to the actual condition of your stand before God 
in the searching light of Christ’s teaching. 

Solomon’s decision was the momentous test of his char- 
acter. The choice that lies at our door is as wide as the 
possibilities of character itself. Freedom of, will means 
nothing less than the unrestricted choice of right or wrong 
and the development of life in the direction of either. 

Wisdom is not only the gift of God. It comes not only 
by the chance of inheritance; it can be obtained by a sys- 
tematic course ¢f cultivation. The variety we need is not 
so much that understanding which can judge other people, 
but rather the kind that fairly judges ourselves. 

The question of accurately discerning between good and 
evil has become a serious one in our decade. Our most 
eminent divines are at issue between — and high 
license. It has become not so much a question of con- 
science as of practical wisdom which is the right ground 
to take. There are a thousand questions that arise in 
which the moral point is supreme and beyond doubt, but 
in which a choice between two courses of action is so even- 
ly balanced that it would take all the wisdom of Solomon 
to decide. Smoking, card-playing, dancing—these are 
types of decisions which must be made. Shall I indulge or 
not? When in great doubt cut the Gordian knot with the 
sword of the Spirit, and err on the side of absolute safety. 
To come as near the wrong as possible without infringin 
any written code in the Bible is a sure descent to irrationa 
action. 

To each one the opportunity of a choice comes whose im- 
poems outweighs even the choice of Solomon. As society 
yecomes more compact, influence becomes more potent. 
Japan has been more shaken by the influence of a single 
high and noble choice of life than by anything Solomon 
ever did or said. 


Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


DAILY, N. H., Spencer, Ia., accepts call to Spring Valley, Minn. 
— JosePH K., inst. November 5th, Ist ch., Philadelphia 
enn. 
GOUGH, J. S., Clyde, accepts call to SunLary, O. 
HUMMONS, J. F., Winchester, accepts «all to Covington, Ky. 
SARGENT, O. C., New York, accepts call to Claremont, N. H. 
SAt NDERS. Henry M., New York, called to Cambridge, Mass. 
SEW ART, R L., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call to Joplin, Mo. 
T HOMPSON, VU. M. B, Millburn, called to Montclair, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 








ADAMS, H. O.. ord. and inst. Turner’s Falls, Mass., Oct. 29th. 

ALDRICH, J. N., Ann Arbor, accepts call to Nashville, Mich, 

CI ARK, Joun B., ord. Brooklyn- N. Y., October 30th. 

CORNET, EDWARD. Vineland, N. J., resigns. 

DAVIS, Danret L., Carbondale, Penn., accepts call te Wilton, 
Me. e 

FOTTER, EpMuNDS., Faulkner’s Station, Malden, Mass., resigns. 

PRESCOTT, GEORGE W., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., resigns. 

REITER, Davin H., Mancelona, Mich., resigns. 

SAFFORD. ALBER? A., Darttord, Wis., resigns. 

SEAVER, C. H., Junction City, Kan., accepts call to Middle- 


ville, Mich. : Z 
SESSIONS, Joseru H. (U. B.), Huntington, called to Andrews, 


Ind. 
SH EAFE, ROBERT L., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Phippsburg, 


S MART, WirtrAx S., Albany. N. Y.. called to Brandon, Vt. 
S FOONER, AB1Bb0UR, Shiocton and Ellington. Wis., resigns. 
SWANSTROM, Joun P., Brooklyn, N. Y., died November 5th, 


ed 68. 
TRAVIS, JORN Q. Meadville, Mo., called to Orland, Ind. 
W RIGH1. b. M., Greenwich, accepts call to Kent, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDR EWS, SAMUEL, Jamestown, No. Dak., accepts call to Hot 
Springs, So. Dak. _ 

A UKINGER, 0. C., East Lake George, accepts call to North- 


wood, N. Y. 
BAINUM, G. W., D.D., Greencastle, Ind., accepts call to Be 
ment, Ind. . 
R. HowArp, Bridgetown, Penn., resigns. 
BIXLER, 8. ?’., Roodhouse, I1!., resigns. 
B Wo. P., Fairview, ca)led to Milton, Penn. 
E, GEORGE, Hamden, N. Y., resigns. 
COULTER, WM. W ATERMAM, 1l)., called to Hesperia, Mich. 
be D. M., Upper Alton, ili., becomes assistant editor of 
Mid-C 
R,F 
RD, J. F., Marathon, accepts call to een N. Y. 
J INS, H. 3 a 
JOHNSON, HENRY, D.D., inst. Nov. 12th, South Bend, Ind. 


Mich. 
MOREY, Henry M., Marshall, accepts call to Ypsilanti, Mich, 
MUNDY, F. J., Adams, Mass., called to Northern Liberties 


Penn. 
PENHALLEGON, W H.., inst. October dist, Deeatur, I). 
RHCUDA, FRANKLIN, inst. recently Memorial ch., San Fran 


cisco, Cal. 
a D. B., inst. recently Richmond ch., Philadelphia- 


enn. 
ROS§s, PETER R., Ingersoll, (an., accepts call to Waverly, N. Y. 
SCOT, JON F., inst. November Ist. eo. Bethlehem, Peas, 
SMITH, J. HENDERSON, died November 9th, Harrisburg, Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BEDINGER, HENRY, Mattewan, accepts call as assistant, Cal- 
vat New York, N. Y. 

GUILBERT, EpmunD, New York, pesigne rectorship of Ch. of the 
Holy Spirit, which is conselidated with All Soul’s ch. 

HILLARD, F. W., Pocomoke City, accepts call to Beltsville, Md. 

LANTE, W. C., Hume, accepts call to Oak Grove, Maple Grove 
and Westmoreland Court House. Va. 

MALLEE, FRANK J., New Albany, Ind., accepts call to Urbana, 


SANDERSON, JAMES A,, died November 9th, Plymouth, Mass. 
SEXTON, J. FREDERICK, Cheshire, accepts call to Southington: 


Conn. 
STARR, W. C., Delaware City, Md., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARNES, G. Foster, Univ., inst. Ch. of Our Father, Cincin- 


nati, O. 
BARTUOL, C. A., Unit., Boston, Mass., resigns. 
BLACK, J.E., Unit. Pres., called to Adams, Ia. 
CORYELL, Vincent M., Meth.Epis., died November 9th, Wav- 


ony N. Y.,aged 89, : 

CUTLER, GEORGE W., Unit., inst. November Ist, Canning Me- 
morial ch., Newport, R. I. 

KESSLER, Tosias, Reformed, Jonestown, accepts call to Rit- 
tersville, Penn. 

KING, GrorGe, Kef. Epis., ord. November 3d, St. John’s cb., 
Philadeiphia, Penn. 

MARKBLEY, A, B., Luth., Jonestown, accepts call to So. Bethle- 


hem, Penn. 
MARSHALL, Levi, “Christian,” Akron, 0., accepts call to Ce- 
dar Rapids, la. 





SMITH. SAMUEL M., So. Pres., inst. Ist ch., Columbia, 8. C. 
WHEELER, A. J.. Adventist, New Haven, Conn., accepts call 
to Concord, N. H. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalont 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 





The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


RUMANIAN FOLK SONGS.* 


BY THE COUNTESS V. KROCKOW, 





THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT have - 


been made so well acquainted with Car- 
men Sylva that everything new from her 
pen is sure to excite their interest. In 
the present case, indeed, the attention of 
a wider audience than usual may be ex- 
pected every where, for what is offered is 
something for the scholar as well as the 
poetry-loving public. The ‘‘ Lays from 
the Vale of the Dimbowitza” is the first 
noteworthy collection which has been 
made of Rumanian folk songs; and the 
Queen who translates them is given the 
credit of an enlightened insight when she 
says in her short German preface that 
they are a precious discovery, and an 
event in the world of poetry and thought. 
The revelation of a single genial mind is 
wont to be hailed as notable; and in this 
case it is not one man’s soul, but that of 
a people and an age or a succession of 
generations of men which is opened up. 

The date of none of the songs is given, 
not even approximately. .Such a point 
can be determined only by the contents 
of a piece; as, for instance, where a bat- 
tle or an historical catastrophe is men- 
tioned which forms, likewise, a part of 
authentic history, or by some remnant of 
obsolete expressions or words which can 
be identified with the verbal phrase of an 
inscription or ancient manuscript. And 
this study has not been made as yet; it is 
sure to be applied in time, just as was the 
case with Percy’s ‘‘Reliques” and all the 
books of tolk songs which the ‘‘ Reliques” 
gave the first spur to Europe to collect. 
In the mean while, until an authority has 
put his verdict on the poems, the reader 
can imagine the probable occasion and 
time of their origin for himself. He will 
have no doubt, probably, of many of 
them dating from heathen times and 
from amidst a nomadic people. And 
where neither age nor place inheres in the 
sentiment the song will be apt to be none 
the less affecting; very often, indeed, the 
choicest poems are of this sort—without 
the trace of any particular century, be- 
cause embalming feelings that are com- 
mon to all times. 

Helen Varcaresco, the friend of Carmen 
Sylva who collected the lays, noted them 
down in the country on and about her 
father’s estates along the Dimbowitza. 
What are not native inspirations were 
brought to the valley by harpists, gypsies 
and the wandering folk of fortune-tellers, 
All were taken, as the preface tells us, 
from the mouth of the peasantry—in 
spinning rooms, at harvests, by the dead, 
at the cradle, among dancers and at wine 
feasts. 

The readers of Rosegger, who is doing 
for the Tyrolese, the peasantry of the 
Crain and of Steiermark, pretty much the 
same as the two friends have undertaken 
to do for the Rumanians, will turn the 
four hundred leaves of the ‘‘ Folk Song,” 
perhaps, with the most apprehension of 
the labor and the sort of labor that has 
been expended in their production. If 
gathering them werea work of prolonged 
industry, that of assorting and excising 
material will require even more prolong- 
ed attention. For R ssegzer is an authori- 
ty onthe distracting difficulties of consc:- 


*Liederaus dem Dimbowitza. By HELENA VACARES- 


co. Translated into German by CARMEN SYLVA. 
Verlag Strauss: Bonn. 1889. Carmen Sylva has made 
not only a German translation of these Folk-songs, 
as described by the Courtess von Krockow, but she has 
made a translation into English as well; a language 
which this cultured queen learned well when a little 


girl, living in her father’s petty principality on the 
bauks ofthe Rhine. THE INDEPENDENT has published 
anumber of the English translations by Her Majesty; 
but they have not been combined as yet in book form, 
It is the intention of the translator to issue her 
English version either in this country or in England, 
if a publisher can be secured, One would think that 
it would not be difficult for queens to find publishers. 
Those who have read the English translations in 
these columns will agree with us that Her Majesty's 
work ia English cannot be much iaferiorto that in 
German, as described in the above article.—EpItroR 
OF THE INDEPENDENT. 





entious editing. The task in hand is theo- 
retically that of giving everything, lest 
some ethnographical, historical er poetia 
trait be lost; yet Rossegger maintains, and 
every one who has lived in the East, in 
the country, knows it to be true, that cer- 
tain songs of the people are unfit for mod- 
ern reproduction. The gross love-making 
of harvesters, for instance, which takes 
place as the youth strides forward with 
the scythe and the maidens follow with 
bent backs gathering the corn for sheaths, 
altho tuneful enough in the rural, open 
air, must be prohibited from a written 
book, Their outspokenness has time there 
to come to light. And an introduction of 
them under one head, would be like a 
collecting of the puns of Saakespeare’s 
vulgar personages in a volume by them- 
selves, apart from the bursts of eloquence 
and association of the stage paraphernalia 
amidst which they appear. 

Lawlessnes3 of sentiment is given its 
full room in the songs, but the lawlessness 
is that of the picturesque sentiments, such 
as the inherited, nomadic love of war- 
fare, of strife, of riot and revenge. 

My knife is sad in my girdle 

When I go to dance with my love,” 
runs one song, which is like the refrain of 
many. 

** My knife is sad in my girdle 

When [go to dance with my love: 

It springs when I go to the wine feasts- 

It likes so itself to drink blood.” 

The specific love songs are the blossoms 
and familiar growths of the heart, of the 
people. 

The maiden smiles by her spinning- 
wheel, and murmurs her secret happiness 
in the dizzying melody of its tunes; the 
mother sits by the cradle, or she watches 
the stalwart form of her son on his way 
to the hunt with glowing eyes; the wife 
who has ro baby, the parents whose only 
child is dead, the spouse who has for- 
saken her nhome—motive follows after 
motive until Nature itself bursts into a 
confession of universal tenderness. For 
the Plain speaks to the Corn, the Earth to 
the mailen and the Wind to the Grass, 
while the Fire is moved by the sight of a 
girl's dreamy glance to take her into its 
burning confidence. 

~ T have consumed the forest 
With all its melodies, 


And now these woodland ballads 
All voice themselves in me. 


* List. child to what I say, 
List, for I love to love, 
And thou, too, wastest away 
For love, else sang’st thou not 
Nor hark’st to my lay. 


* The wood that I consumed, 
It told me o’er and o’er, 
In all its notes and tunes 
That Love is dear and strong 
In highest tree or bloom, 


“Upon the river’s bank. 
It told me furthermore 
’Tis Love that is so rank 
And lives in moss and grass 
In fens and hollows dank. 


“Tis found, too, under roof; 
And in shy maidens’ hearts 
Love has its home, forsooth 
And is far warmer there 
Than [ who lick thy foot. 


‘**[ have consumed the forest 
With all its melodies, 
And now these woodland ballads 
All voice themselves in me.” 

My translation gives on!y the sweeping 
greatness of che main thought and its 
poetic refrain. I cannot pretend to have 
attained here or in any of the specimens 
that follow. the original German straight- 
forwardness of utterance which makes up 
a part of the forceful beauty of the folk 
songs. Images succeed one another in 
quick succession, and the expression of 
them is often so concentrated that a piece 
is comprehended only after asecond read- 
ing; especially is this true of the start, 
when our minds, used as they are to a 
routine set of metaphors and rhythms, are 
brought suddenly to the unfamiliar em- 
ployment of Eastern ones. 

The fire that here speaks is the same 
awful element which has fascinated the 
imagination of all Slavonic peoples. They 
are inhabitants of vast steppes or emi- 
grants from them, and live like the an- 
cient Hebrews in the vivid sense of its 
consuming power, It is due to the un- 
conscious influence of the Dimbowitza, 





that the River, the spirit of inundations,is 
made the Fire’s associate in the Rumanian 
lay. They have talked together. So, tes, 
has the silent forest given up its secret to 
its conqueror. What a subduing thought 
and how fit for the tenderness which is 
sung and which makes, indeed, the 
mighty humble, is this conceiving of all 
these sublime incidentsin the past of the 
Fire spirit as mere memories to be unbur- 
dened on a hearthstone! 

The maiden who listens to them rises in 
the mind, for her picture is painted, here 
a trait and there a trait in other poems 
throughout the book. A gypsy song, that 
is like to become famous, describes a de- 
tail of her dress: 

With trembling fingers I touched so ligh t 

Thy soft throat’s blue-beads.” 
And in a drinking song this bodice is de- 
scribed as red. It is loose and full, high- 
necked; with ample sleeves that fit 
tightly about the wrists. The skirts are 
short; the spangled stocking is seen at 
the ankle and the whole of the embroid- 
ered shoes. Her eyes are black; and a 
black, red and gold head-gear falls over 
her shoulders, mingled with the glossy jet 
of her hair. She has, too,a band on her 
forehead that rivals the shimmer of her 
white teeth and the scarlet of her lips 
and cheeks, There are chains and bright 
woven ornaments, besides the beads,about 
her neck and over her breast. 

The iiea, indeed, that one has gath- 
ered from prints and paintings in the 
course of the years during which news- 
papers have kept u3 interested in the 
Balkan States, is not disturbed, but 
hightened by their native lays. The na- 
tional costume is seen to be more pictur- 
esque even than it has been described, 
while the country of the wearers of them 
becomes changed, in our eyes, from a 
geographical map into living fields, 

The landscape is the great choir of the 
Rumanian songs. It speaks often to suf- 
ferers, and is seldom absent in one or an- 
other of its aspects from their most inti- 
mate memories. Thus, in the gypsy song 
already mentioned, two night scenes ap- 
pear among the lover’s broken, fragment- 
ary utterances—the fire kindled im his 
tent and the hush of nightfall on the 
hills : 

With trembling fingers I touched so ligh t,* 

Thy soft throat’s blue-beads, one by one; 


Before my tent the fire was bright— 
Look ye! the fire is gone. 


At the foot of the hill in the evening's re st 
Thy cool fresh lips thou didst offer of yor e; 

My heart sang loud beneath my breast— 
Hark ye! it beats no more. 


Inthe poplar’s shadow through grass new- 
born, 
Withmerry gaitin midday wed, 

Young love was grand in the sunny mern, 
Know ye—and love is dead. 


fay 3911 t> evil aad sia did turn; 
On thee great love had lost its held, 

How bright it used by my tent to burn — 

Look ye! the fire is cold! 

The hills make a somber backgrou nd 
for the passionate scenes of the wander- 
ing, nomadic lays; and there are many of 
these; but itis the great plain that is sung 
above all, the plain just as it lies under the 
feet and the eyes of the people, with its 
huddled villages, its white roads, its black 
fields, its vegetables and its grain. The 
first piece, indeed, introduces it. In the 
early dawn a stallion neighs and the 
Plain hears him and is surprised. The 
Corn next droops suddenly, The Plain 
becomes anxious and apprehensive and 
speaks to the Corn. ‘‘ Why do you droop 
so toward my bosom? There blows no 
wind, What ails thee my proud child ?” 

The corn, our Indian corn, is the child 
of the plain in the free poetic imagination 
of the people, and further in the songs the 
two prosper by growing green together, 
and then blistered by the heat and finally 
desolate and white; and, as a proof of the 
fallac:ousness of the realistic theory of our 
day, that it is far-fetched to connect heroes 
with natural phenomena, inasmuch as 
men do not bother themselves commonly 
with Nature; we see further that every one 
of these changes is viewed asa sign of 
sympathy or consciousness on the part of 
the plain andits corn, with man’s fresh- 





* This traaslatioa ints Eaglish was made by Car- 
men Sylva he-ssif, and published under her name in 
THE INDSP2NOINT Of Septe nber 19th, 1889, 
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ness, active life, old age and death, The 
novelists and poets of the romantic period 
may have overdone this matter, Bat we 
learn once more from these folk songs 
none the less, that viewing Nature as a 
sharer of our griefs and joys is certainly 
one of the primitive instincts of human 
beings. And a shattering grief or a rare 
joy makes us primitive if it be only for the 
day. 

There are degrees of difference, hoy. 
ever, as to how far back into primitiye. 
ness individual men or peoples may pe 
thrown. The least cultivated races re. 
lapse more easily and frequently than old, 
thoroughly civilized ones ; or how else js 
the trait, for instance, of Slavonic fol; 
songs to be explained—tke trait that char- 
acterizes, too, the Rumanian lays? For 
they are pagan. Not a single song 
breathes a Christian spirit of faith. Ang 
it is impossible to believe that the co'lec. 
tion comprises songs all dating from g 
pagan age, before the Church had been 
established. 

I have found Heaven mentioned only 
once, the Lament at the Death of a Youth 
just mentioned closing with the apostro- 
phe: 

“So go hence to Heaven 

As sent by the Plain. 
Say that a thing more beautiful than thee 
The Plain possessed not.” 

For the rest there is no trace of a belief 
in immortality, nor of the stricken 
heart resting in consolation or resigna- 
tion. The dead are dead; they awake 
no more, nor arise more, but slumber 
forever in the grave. They suffer no pun- 
ishment and enjoy no beatification. Nor 
do their ghosts return or speak. Plenty 
of examples could be given. One of the 
most beautiful considered poetically is, 
perhaps, the ‘‘Maiden’s Complaint” 
against the Earth as a jealous lover, But 
the ‘‘ Mother’s Dirge” has a homely 
charm that is deepiy affecting, and I 
translate a portion of it for my close: 

** Alas! alas! [ must stand by thy headstone 
An‘ ne’er know if thissleep of thine be sweet. 
Iturntothe Earth. I ask if the sleep be soft 
That is slept in her lap. 

Tae Earth isstill. Sheis full gratified. 

She holds thee! 

Will’st thou answer me instead, my child, 

Will’st thou speak and ask: 

What do the lambs do, mother, 

Since I have been sleeping ? 
And the calvesin their cover, 
All without my keeping. 
Does fatber plow like others 
Since I have been sleeping ? 
And your broken heart, mother, 
Has your heart been weeping ? 
O child, speak, speak in this old wise to me 
In place of the hard Earth that holds thee. 
Holds the with saisfied fonging 
While Iam mourning, mourning.” 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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LOUISA MAY ALCOTT.* 








FROM the strong, womanly portrait that 
taces the title-page, to the last word of the 
final sentence, this book is alive with a life 
as sharply and truly American as the air we 
breathe. Louisa May Alcott was a woman 
the like of whose characteristics could not 
be evolved outside the social, political. 
philosophic and religious influences cf New 

Spgland, nor even there if the modifying 
elements from the South and West were 
shut out. Hers was a genius, if not of the 
highest sort then of a most receptive and 
sincere sort, that, v hile true to every trait 
and tradition of Puritan heredity, kept ope 
house and loving weicome for evel 
“barbarian emissaries of enlightenment” 
bearing the torch of Nature, One strong 
factor in her success was the boldness with 
which she defied the artificial proprieties of 
the old-time Boston code of culture, and 
dared to paint the spokes radiating from the 
‘‘Hub” with home-made colors. She was 
the first woman to write heartily the lives 
of hearty American children; until she gave 
them voice, the simple, earnest, rude, 
boisterous, over-wise, preposterously clever 
girls and boys of New England were 
unknown in our literature. 

It is interesting to glance at the childish 
notes in the diary of a girl ten years old 
when we know that she is to become famous 
in after life, especially when at such @ 
tender age she is able to translate life inte 
crisp literature. Take this, for instance: 

“ Rose at five and had my bath. I love cold 


water! . . . After breakfast I washed dishes 
pmiedineaet 


* LoUISA MAY ALCOTT. HER Liz, LETTERS ANP 
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and ran oD the hill till nine, and had some 
thoughts it was so beautiful up there.” 

In another place she says: 

“J had a pleasant time with my mi”d, for it 
was happy.” 

She began reading Goethe when she was 
twelve; had learned to love Plato earlier; 
when she was thirteen she wrote: 

“] have made a plan for my life, as I am in 
my teens, and no more a chile. Iam old for 
my age, and don’t care much for girl's things.” 

Truly this was early in life for a child to 
know itself su well; but the singular ineffi- 
ciency of her father in worldly affairs must 
have informed her so that with the biting 
of poverty came the cleverness of under- 
standing and the precocity of vision so often 
engendered by distress. An intensely cotd 
winter is said to enrich the earth’s soil; it 
may be that the human heart is fertilized 
by the frigid stress of early misfortunes 
and disappointments. At all events the life 
led by the Alcotts was certainly maintained 
fer a long while at a very low temperature 
of domestic felicity, chiefly on account of 
Mr. Alcott’s failure to see the real side of 
existence. He had schemes, mostly rather 
yague, for the general amelioration of man- 
kind’s condition by social reform, and there 
was danger that his family would suffer for 
the common necessaries of life, while he 
was dreaming his dreams. 

Louisa May Alcott, too, was a dreamer; 
but her dreams were full of practical sub- 
stance. From the first she harbored a loy- 
alty to work and a faith in the certainty of 
its reward. Nor was she misled. At twenty- 
four she writes: 

“I think I shall come out right and prove 
that tho an Alcott I ca support myself. ... i 
can’t do much with my hands; so I will make a 
battering-ram of my head and make a way 
through this rough-and-tumble world.” 

Before this she had gone to Boston with 
twenty dollars in her pocket to seek her 
fortune. The manuscript of a Christmas 
book found no buyer, so she writes in ber 
dairy as follows: 

“Found it (oo late to do anything with the 
book, so put it away and tried for teaching, 
sewing, or any honest work. Won’t go home 
to sit idle while I have a head and pair of 
hands.” 


All this is very American and most ad- 
mirable. It will do both girls and boys 
good to read it. She shows forth bravely , 
sincerely, earnestly, on every page. Nota 
bit of sham or mock morality anywhere in 
it, tho there’s abundance of sentimentality, 
ofa wholesome off-hand sort, over against 
such admissions as—‘‘ Used to sit fourteen 
hours a day at one time, eating little, aud 
unable to stir till a certain amount was 
done.”—** My library consists of Goethe, 
Emerson, Shakespeare, Carlyle, Margaret 
Fuller and George Sand.’’ Her diary ends 
in July 1886 (when she was but entering 
her fifty-fourth year) and leaves us sad- 
dened with the thought of genius in its 
every phase ss the destroying acid resolving 
the life of its possessor while it transmutes 
the experience of slow death into the 
precious, if often ephemeral, wonders of 
creation. She was not a great woman, 
measired as the world measures, but she 
was a heroine of the best sort, doing for 
others more than for herself. Such a com- 
pressed life had been hers that at forty- 
eight she called herself a “ used-up old 
woman,’ when she should have been in her 
prime. 

The editing of this book is admirable in 
every wiy; the editor does not obtrude her- 
self,bat speaks clearly and with straightfor- 
ward simplicity whenever explanation or 
supplemeatary comment is necessary to a 
perfect understanding of the Journal. It is 
long since a woman left to the world richer 
materials for a memoir and no editor ever 
wed such with a hand more loving or bet- 
‘er controlled. We wish that every girl in 
America could not merely read this book, but 
study it and profit by it. [t teaches the whole- 
some lesson of courage, conscience and 
labor. It is the record of a life devoted to 
the tasks for which it was best fitted. Miss 
Aleott was ambitious; but her ambition 
Was held well within the compass of her 
gifts. She knew herself perfectly and rarely 
over-estimated her resources or attempted 
Wait Was anove her reach. She delighted 
two generations of young readers and her 
‘sparkling books have not yet finished their 
Wholesome mission. 
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The History of Ancient Civilization. A 
Hand-book based upon M, Gustave Ducon- 
Ty's * Histoire sommaire de la Civili- 
Edited by the Rev. J. Verschoyle, 
ith illustrations; pp. xii, 295, 8x 
t ia. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
bis is the first part of a work on the “ His- 
J ut Civilizition.”” The second part now 
Press is titled “‘ The History of Modern 





Civilization.”’ In the work at hand the au- 
thor attempts to trace civilization from the 
earliest times to the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. Thesubject-matter is divided inte 
three books, each covering almost the same 
number of pages. Book I treats of the ‘‘Na- 
tions of the East,’’ or, as should be more 
strictly termed, “‘ ancient history proper.’ 
Book II deals with ‘‘Greek Civilization,” 
and the “ Roman World” occupies the 
space of Book If{. The opening chapter of 
Book I discusses the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. It finds that the chief sources of an- 
cient history are the monuments and tradi- 
tion, while prehistoric man is known only 
through his rude implements, which give 
usa kind of development in the prehistoric 
ages. The next chapterdeals with the mon- 
uments aud art of Egypt. Itisa very fair 
but brief statement of the facts of early 
Egyptian civilization as gathered from the 
monuments. Egypt is regarded as the cra- 
dle of civilizationin contradistinction to the 
views of the leading Assyrioloyists of the 
present day, who locate it in the lower 
Mes>potamian valley. The author is 
not quite up with the investigations 
of the leading Egyptologists (‘*‘ Esyptol- 
ogers”’ is the word of thetranslator). The 
Babylonians and Assyrians are the subjcct 
of chapter three. -In an exceedingly brief 
manner the whole ancient c ineiform civili- 
zation is dispatched. It isso brief as to be 
in many po:nts quite faulty. The latest dis- 
coveries, and many that are not lit2, have 
been entirely disregarded. In reference to 
Assyria’s history (p. 47), the author con- 
fuses or calls his Sardanapalus botk Shal- 
maceser (If) and als> Esarhaddon’s son. 
Under the latter he locates the fall of Nine- 
veh at 625 BC., nearly twenty years earlier 
than the commonly accepted date. Strange- 
ly antiquated are some of his names of the 
divinities. The first triad contains not Hoa 
but Ea. The next triad contains not San or 
Sansi, but Samas; not Vul, but Ramman. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
necessity of consulting the very latest au 
thorities in the productive and ever more 
fruitful field of Assyriological investiga- 
tion. In the next chapter another almost un- 
pardonable blunder occurs, on p. 64, where 
he says: ‘* In 721 B.c. Samaria, the capital of 
Israel, fell before Shalmaneser, King of As- 
syria, and the kingdom of Israel i.e., the ten 
tribes were destroyed.’’ In the first place, 
it has been well established that Sargon 
captured Samaria; and secondly, that the 
ten tribes weve defeated, and not destroyed 
except as a nation. In this chapter the 
author steps beyond his bounds indiscuss- 
ing the Jews bothin the Middle Ages and 
in modern times. Phoenician commerce 
and the civilization of the Aryans, Hin- 
dus ande Persians, treated with aggravat- 
ing brievity,winds up what the author has 
to say on the nations of the Kast. 
Greek Civilization—the subject of Book Il 
—seems to be familiar ground. The author 
has here given usavery full but epitomized 
and clear statement of the facts of the 
Greek religion, politics, literature and art, 
and the diffusion of Greek genius. Both 
the apparent familiarity of the author with 
this theme and the succinct manner of the 
presentation make this book quite satisfac 
tory. Book III is a live treatment of the 
Roman world, under ihe heads of ‘ The 
Roman Republic,” ‘‘The Conquests of 
Rome,” *‘Roman Society under the Em- 
pire,” and ‘‘Latin Literature and Art.’’ The 
author here reveals a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the prominent histories of Rome. 
He succeeds in boiling down a vast amount 
of information and long arrays of facts into 
a comprehensive summary of eighty-two 
pages. These are well put together, and 
will serve the purpose of a handy book of 
reference. The work as a whole is well 
translated. We notice an _ occasional 
Frenchy sentence and expression, but the 
style is peculiarly clear and direct. The 
value of the work would te greatly in 
creased if it containe1 maps of the territory 
held by each of the great peogles of antiq- 
uity while in the zenith of their power. 


The Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker is emulating 
Dr. C. S. Robinson in activity as a hymn 
compiler. Chureh.Song for the Uses of 
the House of God (Biglow & Maiz) is his 
fourth or fifth collection, and shows an ad- 
vance onits predecessors. It is of the mod_ 
ern school, aiming ata high order of literary 
merit, moderate in size, and showing traces 
(also in moderation) of the liturgical ten- 
dency somewhat notable of late years 
among the Presbyterians. £. g., it begins, 
after the manner of the Anglican books, 
with Morning and Evening, and most of its 
headings as far as No. 215 correspond to 
their divisions of the Church Year. A good 
half of its contents, however, are rather sub 
jective than objective, and there is no slav- 
ish deference to models and usages across 


the sea. 
contributors, with 51 hymns; he is followed 
by Charles Wesley with 36 and James Mont- 
gomery with 32. So far the selection pro. 
ceeds on approved Protestant and Calvinis- 
tic lines. Next comes Melancthon Woolsey 
Stryker with 30; there is this advantage in 
combining the functions of author and com- 
piler, that one can always find a market for 
his own compositions. The other leading 
writers are Dr. Neale, 28; Miss Winkworth, 
20; H. F. Lyte, 17; Doddridge, 13; Newton, 
12; Cowper and Ray Palmer, each 11; Bo- 
nar, 10. The rest of the 684 numbers (in- 
cluding eight prose chants, mostly from 
Scripture) are taken from a wide variety of 
sources, recent and antique. Names and 
dates are given with creditable care; there 
are few errors, and these in matters of some 
obscurity. As to texts, notso much can be 
said in praise. That of ‘ All hail the power 
of Jesus’ Name ”’ is announced as “ the un- 
changed original,” and that of ‘‘ Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus,’ as*‘ entire and authen- 
tic’; but why were these more important 
than many others? Per contra, two fine 
poems by Drs. Neale and Muhlenburg-are 
here sinfully ‘‘ arranged”’ (27, 94) into meas- 
ures unknown to the originals, and one of 
Neale’s most exquisite renderings from the 
Greek is changed from ‘ Fierce was the 
wild billow,” to ‘‘ Fierce was the Galilee.” 
This is bad; yes, very bad. Whenever Mr. 
Stryker gives out No. 154, he will have to 
explain to his large Chicago congregation 
that the sea of that name, not the province, 
is intended; and when he comes to issue an- 
other edition or a new book, we may hope 
that he will be ready to restore Neale’s 
text. So in the second stanza, why should 
he alarm children and non-graduates with a 
“wailof Euraquilo’’? If *‘ Euroclydon ” 
is too recondite (as itis), why not the fa- 
miliar substitute, “stormy wind” or 
*tempest-wind’’? Again, Fawcett’s ‘How 
precious is the book divine” was better 
than ‘ this book ” (204). Who would recog- 
nize Dr. Wattsin such an opening line as 
‘An open volume Nature stands’’? (217) 
We are getting to be more particuiar than 
we used to be about these things. The pro- 
posed new P. E, Hymnal, for instance, has 
won much unadmiring notice and dam- 
aged its chance of acceptance, by its occa- 
sional reckless tinkering. Where Mr. Stry- 
ker does not alter, he sometimes cuts his 
hymns (especially the familiar old ones) so 
short that they begin too abruptly in the 
middle. But these eccentricities are the ex- 
ception rather than therule. The book as 
a whole deserves favorable attention and a 
fair chance in competition with others of 
its kind. It hasnot been made simply with 
thescissors from six or eight collections of 
earlier date; its compiler has read with his 
own eyes among writers old and new, and 
followed his own taste rather than been gov- 
erned rigidly by recent precedents. Thus 
he iutroduces several hymns of Newton and 
others, which were well-nigh forgotten, be- 
sides a few of Dr. H _N. Ganse, George Mac- 
donald, etc., which have not yet become fa- 
miliar. How far the judgment of custom- 
ers will tally with his in these respects re- 
mains to be seen. It would be better, we 
think, to give separate indexes of authors 
and composers, instead of lumping the two. 
The typeis large and clear, and the,“ get- 
up ’ faultless. 


The Thousand Years in Both Testa- 
ments. The Rev.- Nathaniel West, D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell. $2.00.) Like most 
apocalyptic studies this is a work of great 
obscurity, mechanical interpretation and 
paradoxical dogmatism. On his first page 
the author tells us that “the thousand 
years” of which John speaks are “found 
everywherein both Testaments,”’ but when 
we examine his proof passages it becomes 
doubtful whether they appear in the Old 
Testament at all. Ezekiel’s vision of the dry 
bones receives an interpretation which can 
be justified by nothing short of the @ priori 
assumption that it must mean this or noth- 
ing. As anexample of the author’s concep- 
tion of simplicity in the conclusions as 
to which his methods of interpretation con- 
duct we quote this from page 30: 

“If we put the whole Old Testament Chrono- 
logical Prophecy together, concerning Israel, 
after David’s kingdom was broken, we shall 
get the furmula of the combined 70 years’ Cap- 
tivity, and the Seventy Year- Weeks, including 
the Great Interval between the 69th and 70th 
week, thus: 70 years, plus 483 years, or 69 weeks, 
plus the interval of our present age, plus the 
closing or seventieth week of years, i. ¢., seven 
years; or, in a briefer form, the formula will 
be 70 plus 7 plus 62 plus our interval plus i,a 
formula that covers the whole time from the 
Babylonish captivity down to the Second Com- 
ing of Chrisi. If we now annex to this the 
Yammim Rabbim, or “ Many Days” of Ezekiel, 
i. e., the Millennial Age for Israel restored, at 
the close of which is Gog’s destruction and the 





new Heaven and earth predicted by Isaiah, 


Dr. Watts still leads the list of 








then the formula will be 70 plus 7 plus 62 plus 
our interval plus1 plusthe ** many days” plus 
“Gog’s little season,” followed by the final 
judgment and the new Heaven and earth.” 


This is not the mathematics of earth; Dr 

West presents no proof that it is the mathe. 
mathics of Heaven. The ineradicable vice 
which clings to his volume from the first 
page tothe lastis capriciousand dogmatic 
interpretation. The authorsays, again and 
again, of one difficult passage anianother, 

that it must mean thisif anything. To use his 
phrase, he has schematized the whole matter, 

and by dint of literalism here, of caprice 
there, of obscuration on the next page and a 
full admixture of extravagance every where 
he brings out atheory which, if it were true, 

would banish the Bible from every intelli- 
gent house. By this theory the world in which 
we are living, striving, praying and hoping 
for the coming to pass of God’s righteous- 
ness is not in his kingdom at all. The 
rational course of hist-ry is abolished. 
There is no such thingas Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the kingdom of Heaven is not as 
Christ said it was, like leaven in the meas- 
ure of meal. Sober pre-millenarianism as 
it has been held by many great teachers in 
the Caurch is one thing, but this recent 
edition is the substitution of a very dull 
and unedifying kind of hysterics for theol- 
ogy, and Dr. West presents it in the most 
objectionable form. The Kingdom of 
Goi; or, Christ’s Teaching According to 
the Synoptical Gospels. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. (Scribner & Wel- 
tord. #2.) We name this work here as 
one of the correctives which in its defini- 
tion ofthe kingdom of God presents the 
true reply to works like Dr. West’s. With- 
out committing ourselves to all of Professor 
Brucc’s special positions it is not too much 
to say of his work asa whole that it is based 
on sound critical principles, full of good 
sense and sugg*stive in the best sense on 
every page. Itis not necessary to indicate 
the minor points of difference that lie be- 
tween us and the author in a work which is 
so timely andso exactly aimed at the criti- 
cal divagations which rendersuch works as 
that above mentioned possible, 





Profit-Sharing Between Employer ané 
Employee: a Study in the Evolution of 
the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This book 
will serve as a useful supplement to the 
History of Co operation in the United 
States, published by the Johns Hopkins 
University a year ago. Oaly to a limited 
extent does it cover the same ground. The 
author does not commit the common mis- 
take of confusing profit sharing with co- 
operation. Under the latter system, if the 
term is properly applied, the workmen con 
trol the business; under the former, they 
are simply given an interest in its results. 
The bulk of his work consists of a summary 
of actual experience in profit sharing in 
Europe and America. This is the result of 
much hard work, well applied. It is given 
in a straightforward and unpretending 
manner, and is likely to prove extremely 
useful for reference. Ihe book concludes 
with an analysis of the results of this expe- 
rience, and an account of the argument in 
favor of the system. This part is not so 
satisfactory as the other. With the utmost 
fairness of intention, the autho has failed 
to give due we'ght to several essential fea- 
tures of the situation. In th? first place, 
the hard fact is that there has been very 
little success in pcofit-sharing either in Eng- 
land or America. The tables given by Mr. 
Gilman are practically mide up of cases 
where the system has only beenin operation 
a year or two—too short atime to tell any- 
thing about it. Even in the older cases, 
there bas not been so much profit-sharing as 
would appear, because there have often been 
no profits toshare. To make the system a 
success the added efficiency of the laborers 
as a whole must be such as to enable them 
to earn higher wager than those in compet- 
ing establishments. Such has been the 
result in many instances in France, and 
in other parts of Continental Europe. The 
reason is simple. The Continental work- 
man is habitually more slack than the 
American or Englishman. There is, accor- 
dingly, a wiJer margin for improvement, 
and a chance for profit-sharing to be advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned. The rela- 
tive ¢fficiency of Anglo-Saxon labor under 
the present system, by narrowing this mar- 
gin, furnishes the most serious obstacle to 
any proposed change. The neglect to notice 
ihese international differences is a serious 
fault in Mr. Gilman’s analysis of the situa- 
tion. He also fails to notice that, in esti- 
mating the results of profit-sharing, he is 
not dealing with establishments taken at 
random, but with those whose owners have 
amore than ordinary interest in the wel- 
fare of their employés. From this cause 
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the results ought to be more than ordinarily 
favorable. If they are only a little better 
than the average, it is less than we might 
expect. So far from proving anything in 
favor of the system, such a result tells 
against it. Looking at the matterin this 
light, we cannot share in the author’s opti- 
mistic views, however glad we should be to 
do so. But we advise our readers to look at 
the book and judge for themselves. Wheth- 
er the conclusions he right or wrong, the 
facts are of the highest interest and value. 


Between Times. By Walter Learned. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 
$1.00.) Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has 
written a tender and delicately appreciative 
prefatory poem for this beautiful little book 
of melodious verse by his friend. Mr. 
Learned sings sweetly and truly in a minor 
key songs of good quality. Lightness of 
touch and singular felicity of conceit distin- 
guish his work from that of the mere 
rhymsters. A picture and an interpreta- 
tion of life, like The Wayside Well is a seal 
that signifies the genuine gift of song. So 
far this gift has manifested itself in a mere 
rill of performance as slender as it is 
authentic. We wish for more in a fuller 
and stronger voice. —Acadian Legends 
and Lyrics. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 
(London and New York: White & Allen. 
$1.25) There is something in these Acadian 
lyrics that gives them choice flavor, so to 
speak, something fresh and racy of a new 
soil. It is not very noteworthy poetry that 
we find here, indeed much of it is common- 
place, viewed as verse, but there is a smack 
ef romance and a good deal of the pictur- 
esgue in the subjects and their treatment, 
showing that the author is an artist, at 
least in knowing what is novel and pictura- 
ble. The Acadian bouquet is somehow set 
in these pages and he must have a very dull 
sense who fails to catch a decided waft 
of it as he turns the leaves. 
Lectures on Russian Literature. By 
Ivan Panin. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
$1.50.) Itis unfortunate that so in- 
teresting a subject as Russian literature 
should have treatment so ill-considered and 
so wholly inadequate as falls to its lot in 
this little book. Mr. Ivan Panin is, we be- 
lieve, a Russian who speaks and writes 
English, and these lectures were first given 
to the public orally in Boston. There is not 
a line of sound criticism in the book, and 
there is very iittle information concerning 
Russian writers or their works; the pages 
are filled with fulsome, or more strictly, 
abject glorification of Pushkin, Gogol, Tur- 
génefft and Tolstoi to the discredit of every 
great English, French, German or American 
writer that ever lived. When he comes to 
speak of Tolstoi, Mr. Panin compares him 
with Christ as follows: 
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“The greatest of Russians, he is more thana 

Russian. - Just as Christ, the greatest of 
Hebrews, was more than a Hebrew. . . . Jesus 
was sent not for the Jews alone, but for us 
tikewise; and so Tolstoi is sent not to the Rus- 
sians alone, but to us likewise.” 
{ndeed itis evident that if Mr. Panin were 
to speak his whole mind he would greatly 
prefer Tolstoi to Christ. When it comes to 
demonstrating his own critical acumen 
and capacity, he quotes entire William R. 
Thayer’s ‘‘Hymn to Force’’ as “‘the high- 
est flight which the human soul is capable 
of taking heavenward on the wings of 
song’’; and after setting that very common- 
place bit of halting and unmusical verse 
before his readers, proceeds to add: ‘I con- 
sider a poem of this kind to stand at the 
very summit of poetic aspiration.” If Rus- 
shan literature cannot finda more athletic 
champion than Mr, Ivan Panin, we fear 
that it will have to fight its own battles. 


Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Relig 
ions is an amusing volume introduced with 
all formality by Mr. Charles Morris, who 
opens the serio-comic performance by re- 
marking : 

“The attention of the writer having been 
called to the fact that all Indo-Germanic na- 
tiens have worshiped crucified Saviours, an 
investigation of the subject was made. Over- 
whelming proof was obtained that the sun- 
myths of the ancient Aryans were the origin of 
the religions in all of the countries which were 
peopled by Aryans. The Saviours worshiped 
in these lands are personifications of the Sun, 
the chief god of the Aryans. That pagan na- 
tions worshiped a crucified man was admitted 
by the Fathers of the early Christian Church,” 
etc 
This is, of course gallimanfry, having for its 
foundation the general fact that it is diffi 
cultto put two lines together without form- 
ing a cross, and that figures and objects in 
that shape have been found very extensive- 
ly on ancient monuments and in different 
parts of the world. This was noticed in 
early Christian times by writers who were 
only too ready to see the cross in everything 
suggested it to them. All this is 
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taken by the unknown author whose lucnu- 
brations Mr. Morris rates so high. He is, at 
all events, an unusual person, possessed of 
remarkable serio-comic abilities. He says 
(p. 112): 

“It would appear that the crucifixion was not 

commonly believed in among early Christians. 
It is contradicted three times in the Acts of 
the Apostles. ‘Whom ye slew and hanged on 
a tree,’ says Peterof Jesus. He states again, 
‘Whom they slew and hanged on a tree,’ and 
repeats: ‘They took him down from the tree 
and laid biminasepulchre.’ There is no cru- 
cifixion, as commonly understood, in these 
statements.” 
We must not be surprised to find here the 
the oft-exploded fable of the Chrislona, a 
Christ with all that goes with it. The best 
serious description we ean give of the book, 
orrather of the anonymous author as re 
vealed in the book,is that he belongs in the 
class of minds characterized by Dr. Ingleby. 
“Mix up,” he remarks “a quantity of 
matters, relevant and irrelevant, and those 
minds will eliminate from the instrument 
of reasoning every point on which the rea- 
soning ought to turn, and then proceed 
to ‘exercise their constitutional _ per- 
versity on the residue.” The most 
corical feature of the case, however, ap- 
pears to be that the author takes the matter 
seriously himself and appears to expect his 
readers to do the same. (Nims & Knight, 
Troy.) 


Florida Days. By Margaret Deland. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) To one who 
knows Florida this book comes like a de- 
lightful echo of a winter sojourn, or many 
winter sojourns in the Flower-land. It 
must be doubly charming to those who 
have never been there. Mrs. Deland is one 
of the writers who do not fear to please 
themselves while pleasing others; her style 
smacks of time and place, takes on color 
from her surroundings, draws in fragrance, 
sentiment and atmosphere; it is iridescent, 
and yet it is thoroughly good in the solid 
qualities, so to speak, giving a permanent, 
picture-like effect to her descriptions. We 
have few American books like this, for it is 
American in every sense, and there is a sat- 
isfactionin merely handling it. In the title- 
page is a glimpse of a typieal Florida land- 
scape, and over against it stands a brightly 
colored sketch of the old San Augustine 
Gate, with its picturesqe pillars, its frag- 
ments of wall and its little sentinel-box. 
Through this gate way, under a sunny sky, 
and steeped in an atmosphere of romance, 
we enter the book, after lingering with a 
charmivgly graceful preface. One would 
have to write as well as Mrs. Deland to do 
justice to what one finds set so attractively 
in these pages. Itis Florida—the warm, the 
sandy, the swampy, the rosy, the fruitful— 
Florida, the reztful, that one sees, feels, 
hears and wanders through while slowly 
turning these illuminated leaves. Here a 
touch of history, there a bit of legendary 
romance, anon a page of description, like a 
waft of Florida weather, dreamy, many- 
hued, satisfying; and all along, as if in 
flower festooned parenthesis, glimpses of 
the human life, happy or sad, or merely 
pathetic, are sketched with firm and clear 
lines. The artist, Mr. Louis K. Harlow, 
who has made the illustrations, could not 
have done better in view of the purpose be- 
fore him. His sketches add a sort of semi- 
tropic glow tu the text, or stand like little 
dreams between the paragraphs. The only 
objection to the whole book is that it en- 
genders an almost irresistible longing to go 
at once to the land of “the gracious sky, of 
the trees and flowers, of the hush of dreams” 
it so adequately portrays; but the next 
best thing to going to Florida is to read 
Florida Days. 


The Story of Boston. A Study of Inde- 
pendency. Mr. Arthur Gilman makes a 
highly interesting number in the ‘ Great 
Cities of the Republic” series of the volume 
alloted to Boston. He writes with sufficient 
knowledge of the history, exact, lezendary 
and literary, to spice his sober narrative 
with interest and to ballast his popular 
style with veracity. The book is well and 
handsomely made, and copiously illustrated 
by maps and sketches of the city as it was 
and asitis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 
Every Day Biography. By Ame- 
Carver. (Fowler & Wells Co. 
$1.50.) It is not easy to say upon what 
principle this collection is made. The 
author begins with January Ist, and groups 
under each day, apparently at random, 
sometimes two, and sometimes six or seven 
brief biographic notices of more or less dis- 
tinguished persons who happened to be 
born on the day of the year under which 
they are arranged. It is « pleasant and 
useful reminder which is sufficiently mod- 
est in plan to include many whose merit 











may have been considerable, but whose 








fame never extended far. The Favorite 
Speaker, by George M. Baker (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, $100) contains fresh 
reflections in Poetry and Prose, for reading 
clubs, school and home; humorous, pathetic 
and patriotic.-———Pens and Types; or, 
Hints and Helps to those who Write, 
Print, Read, Teach or Learn,by Benja- 
min Drew (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25), 
isa new and much enlarged edition of the 
volume which originally bore the title. The 
former edition had a wide circulation, and 
the present deserves a wider. Mr. Drew is 
now, at the ripe age of seventy-six years, a 
retired proof-reader of the Government 
Printing Office and the Smithsonian at 
Washington. He is a good scholar and 
formerly taught in the public schools at 
Boston; he has been acontributor to several 
publications, and was known around Bos- 
ton for his humor. He has now devoted 
the leisure of an emeritus to the revision of 
his book, and has put into it the varied ex- 
perience of his many years in many fields 
of work. 


Martin Van Buren to the En’ of his 
Public Career. By George Banern‘t. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.) This volume is writ- 
ten in the apologetic vain of Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard in the Life of Van Buren pub- 
lished by him last year, but more in the 
tone of unbroken eulogy. It dwells on 
those aspects of Mr. Van Buren’s political 
career in which he appears to the best ad- 
vantage, and passes lightly over his impli- 
cation with the Albany Regency and party 
politics generally. Mr. Shepard, who also 
writes with competent knowledge, takes 
boldly the position that injustice has been 
done to Van Buren in underrating his pub- 
lic services and in overrating his responsi- 
bility for the Jacksonian practical politics. 
Neither Mr. Shepard nor Mr. Bancroft 
make a very strong defense on the last 
point. What they say amounts to little 
more than the assertion that personally he 
was a min of honor and integrity, and that 
politically he acted under the ideas of the 
times. The exact strength and weakness 
of this apology can be measured when it is 
remembered that the times were transition- 
al, that the new politics in which Van Bu- 
ren distinguished himself were a downward 
movement, substantially inaugurated by 
Aaron Burr himself;and that when corrected 
as it should be this apology plea amounts to 
this and no more—that Van Buren’s politi- 
cal action was neither better nor worse than 
the ideas of ademoralizing party movement 
maneuvered and controlled by himself, 
and one which the conscience and moral en- 
terprise of the country has not yet been 
able to overcome. 


Miss Ruby's Novel, by Mrs. S.L. J.Scher 
eschewsky (Thomas Whittaker, 50 cents), 
is a tenderly written delineation of a 
noble woman’s devotion to the tenants of 
the tenement houses of this city. Miss 
Ruby was a lady by birth and fortune who 
did not count her sacrifices and who planted 
herself in two rooms of one of the better 
class tenement houses. How she made life 
bloom around her and won her way among 
her ill-favored neighbors, with various lit- 
tle episodes showing what her temptations 
were, her supports, her rewards, her inspi- 
rations and benedictions. This is the story 
told by Mrs. Scheresc .ewsky with much 
grace and pathos. In their new edition 
of the works of E. P. Roe, by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., the latest volume we baveseen 
is Taken Alive and other Stories with an 
Autobiography published originally, we 
believe, in 1883. (Price $1.50.) Hugh 
Miller’s works are published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers in a series of twelve 
12mo volumes at $9.00 the set. An addition- 
al volume uniform in size and style is 
appended to the series in Scenes and Le- 
gends of the North of Scotland which for 
the general reader is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the entireseries and is published at. 
$1.50. Budsof Hope is a Sunday-school 
weekly edited by Mr. J. H. Hardin and 
published by the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. It is devoted to a kind 
of illustration and elementary study of the 
International Sunday-School Lessons suited 
to the nee ls of primuiry classes. With this 
purpose in view it is copiously illustrated. 
The bound volume containing the annual 
issue makes an effective Child’s Book. 
(Price #1 00 ) 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Volume IV of 
the new edition of this “ Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge” is at hand and carries 
the work forward from Dionysius to Fric- 
tion. As compared with the Britannica, 
this revised Chambers’s will be less than 
one-half as voluminous and is sold by the 
American publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, at $3.00 per volume. The 
whole work will contain ten or twelve vol- 
umes against the twenty-four of the Brit- 
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annica, Thearticles are by no means so ful} 
or exhaustive but are intended to meet in 
as intelligible terms as the subject permit 
to be used, the needs of the general reader 
An inspection of the articles on Electricity 
in the two works will show very distinct) 
the difference of plan. While the Britan- 
nica prints an exhaustive treatige on’ 
the subject which would make a volume 
in itself and be unintelligible to nOn-profes- 
siona! students, Chambers’s reviews the 
salient points of the subject in as intelligi- 
ble terms as possible without aiming at any 
more complete exposition than people of 
geueral intelligence need. Under this plan 
the work, tho much less voluminous than 
the Britannica, contains in its vocabularies 
considerably more subjects than the larger 
work. The defect most commonly felt 
in the Britannica is in the list of subjects, 
the almost unavoidable result of the full. 
ne33 and excellence of its articles. Cham- 
bers’s is made on a plan which will not 
bring it into competition with the Britan- 
nica, It contains brief bat fairly sufficient 
articles on the greatest possible number of 
subjects. It isnot a complete storehouse of 
knowledge, but is a guide to knowledge on 
the greatest possible numberof topics, The 
type is good and the work is well made. 


A Rambler’s Lease. By Bradford Tor- 
rey. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25.) In thirteen sketches, Jed by a short, 
neat preface, we have here, by an author 
whose work we have learned to delight in, 
some very charming out-of-doors converse 
with Nature. Since the days of Gilbert 
White the world has known that it is possi- 
ble for a certain kind of clear-eyed, quick- 
eared, alert-soule1 men to take by surprise 
the plants, the birds and the denizens of the 
waters, and whisk from them their inner- 
most and lightest secrets. Thoreau set the 
pace for all New Evgland in this sort of 
thing; but he could not anticipate the grace 
and delicacy of manner uor yet the tender 
humor of his later followers. Mr. Torrey 
and Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller have fairly 
made, each in a different way, atitletoa 
handsome estate in the domain once ruled 
by him of Walden Pond. In these bright 
essays by Mr. Torrey we find that delicious 
optimism which we involuntarily associate 
with health of mind and body. Nothing 
here reminds us of the grim hermit-humor 
of Thoreau. We feel the puff of a country 
breeze and smell the perfumes of tangled 
places before we turn a leaf. Hidden 
brooks; old, almost vanished wood-paths; 
windy mountain-sides and unkempt fields; 
the birds, the insects, the flowers, the nests, 
the wild voices—all are here with the added 
charm of human interest dashed through 
them by the fine grace and humor of the 
author’s style. 


I:is; Studies in Color and Talks about 
Flowers. By Franz Delitzsch. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 42.00.) A transla- 
tion from the German. ‘Both the title and 
the sub-title of this book are deceptive, and 
instead of finding what we should most 
naturaily expect, we go into twelve curious 
essays of a sort which are written by n0o- 
body but German professors whoze learning 
is nothing if not encyclopedic and far-reach- 
ing. Dr. Delitzsch is professor of Theology 
at Leipsic, and these papers are lectures de- 
livered by him, the nature of which may be 
gathered from such chapter-headings as 
“The Talmud and Colors” ‘The Flower-Rid- 
dle of the Queen of Sheba,” ‘* The Four Col- 
ors of the Mosaic Service,” ete. It is a very 
interesting book of its kind, and foracertain 
class of readers, those who delight in fine- 
spun webs of moral interpretation and in 
what may be called the spectroscopic an- 
alysis of flowers, colors, perfumes and the 
like, its kind is always welcome. Much of 
it, more particularly the chapter on “ The 
Talmud and Colors,’’ will be interesting to 
most intelligent readers who care for ab- 
struseness, which renders itself iridescent 
with bits of poetry, flashes of philosophy 
and gleams of delightful out-of-the-way 10 
formation. The chapter on ‘‘ The Bible and 
Wine” is acurious study, and one that may 
pot be altogether suited to the taste of ad 
vanced thinkers on this side of the oceal. 
‘Under certain circumstances,” says the 
Doctor, “ there are, undoubtedly, justifiable 
reasons for abstaining from wine!” 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for 
the Human Race (Harper & Brothers) #8 
the first collection tnat has been made 
this distinguished humorist’s works. When 
we come to analyze the influences which 
have told most on public opinion in recent 
years we shall have to assign @ high place to 
the cartoon makers, and when we g° 
to the days of the War on Slavery, dow® 
through the Tweed Ring and take all into 
account we shall 
standing to the credit of Thomas Nast t0 


swell the balance? — 
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very bigh figure. His wit, sharp and flash- 

as it is, is never of the cold, cruel and 
mocking kind. Its flash is warmed by hu- 
man interest into humor, and has in it an 
ethical quality which bas made him the 
efficient coadjutor of the patriot, the re- 
formet and the moraiist. His Christmas 
cartoons, tho bubbling over with fun, hu- 
mor and good feeling, and while they are 
kept clear of all definite and obtrusive di- 
dactics move on a basis of free but whole- 
some morality, which is entirely natural to 
the autbor and one of the essential merits 
of bis work. We predict for the volume be 
fore us a great success among the books for 
the holidays. Its fun, wit, humor and 
genial moralizing are of the kind, which 
never grow old. and in whose enjoyment al) 
sorts of people unite without regard to age 
or sex or “‘ previous condition of servitude,” 
and which Americans know particularly 
well how to enjoy. 


The New Englander and Yale Review 
for November rings with the vibrations of 
Dr. Charles C. Starbuck’s ‘‘ Considerations 
Touching the School Question.’? Whether 
heis right in all points isa small matter. 
He goes with wonderful force and direct- 
ness tothe heart of theschoo] question as 
it stands between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants. He writes with the broad 
consideration of a man who loves justice as 
he does truth, and who has as much power 
of expression asinsight. He puts his finger 
accurately on the very points in the Roman 
Catholic treatment of the school question, 
which give it the character of a conspiracy. 
The old Protestant charge against the 
Roman Catholics of disingenuousness and 
virtual falsehood, which the famous tilt be- 
tween Charles Kingsley and Cardinal New- 
man left unsettled, is put in this paper with 
as much wit and keen discrimination as 
force. Dr. Starbuck says: 

“Ecclesiastical institutions of any kind 
which govern tne Church instead of being gov- 
erned by the Church are pernicio is nests of 
equivocation. The humility of their profes- 
sions and the arrogance of their aims cross each 
other in a way that drives them into disin- 
genuousness to cover up their real doings. But, 
speaking by no means with a profound, but with 
a decent measure of knowledge respecting 
them, | do not hesitate to say, that you could no 
more bring home a direct and positive false- 
hood to the authority of the Society, one pub- 
lished with their formal sanction, than you 
could bring it home, say to the management of 
one of our great missionary boards.” 


The Struggle for Immortality is the title 
given by Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
to a collection of bright and suggestive 
papers, several of which are reprinted from 
The North American Review and The Fo- 
rum. The line of topic which connects the 
series is described in the title. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The Marble Faun; 
or, The Romance of Monte Beni, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, [llustrated with Pho- 
togravures. The special merits of this new 
edition of Hawthorne’s Marble Faun are 
due to the publishers, who have lavished on 
it the utmost resources of the Riverside 
Press, In paper, type, presswork, illustra- 
tion and binding, these two volumes are 
books to be proud of. The heliotype illus- 
trations are numerous and appropriate. The 
binding, in white and red embossed with 
gold,isa work of art. The frontispiece is 
an excellent engraving of Hawthorne. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00 the two 
volumes.) Consuelo, by George Sand. 
Translated from the French by Frank H. 
Potter,in four volumes: (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $6.00 the set.) Consuelo is of all Mme. 
Dudevant’s works the richest in pictures of 
Italian scenery. The opening chapters are 
especially fine. The present edition is well 
manufactured, and the translation leaves 
little to be desired in the way of improve- 
ment. 








The New Eldorado. A Summer Journey 
to Alaska. By Maturin M. Ballou. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin &Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Ballou has given us an excellent book of an 
excellent kind—a book about our own coun- 
try and written in the right spirit. Its 352 
Pages are fullof interest and important in- 
formation. The author. is no mere senti- 
mental traveler going about to gaze and 
dream. He is active, inquisitive, always 
looking out for an item worth jotting down. 
In the six chapters which treat of his jour- 
ney from Massachusetts to the Pacific Coast, 
Mr.Ballou gives a bright and strong sketch 
of the country between St. Paul and Taco- 
ma, drawing a fine horoscope for the great 
Northwest, and describing the wonderful 
Stowth and development of the towns, 

mines and agricultural areas of the 

and Territories. Then comes the 

voyage by way of Vancouver’s Island up the 
coast to the uew Eldorado where glaciers, 
Wild men, seal-fishing, bear-hunting, the cli- 








mate, fish-canning, the origin of the natives, 
Aleutian antiquities, schools, missionaries, 
wild-flowers, gold, precious stones, hideous 
customs of the wild-men, food, outlook for 
trade, and in fact, a little of almost every- 
thing, come in for intelligent notice. 


Visions and Narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament, a suggestive aud thoughtful series 
of articles contributed at various times to 
thé periodicals by the Rav. George Emlen 
Hare, D.D,LU.D., and published in good 
form by E. P. Datton & Co. ($1.00)- 
The Kings of Israel and Judah, by George 
Rawlinson, M.A., brought out in this 
country under arrangement with the Eng- 
lish publishers of ‘“‘ Men of the Bible,” by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Compauy. (31.00) 
Studies in Luke’s Gospel. First 
Series by Charles S. Robinson, DD. 
(American Tract Society. $1.25.) These 
addresses are characterizei by the grace- 
ful puangency and gooi sense of the author. 
They area continuation of similar biblical 
expositions which have been received with 
marked interest by the Christian public. 
It is intended to follow this volume with a 
second series in the coming spring. We 
note also two new volumes in the series of 
Handbooks for Byble Classes and Private 
Students to which we have frequently ad- 
verted a3 of high m:-rit both as to scholar- 
ship and usefalness. As much as this 
might be expected from tha joiat editorship 
of Drs. Marcus Dods and AlexanderWhyte. 
The most recent numbers are The Gospel 
according to St. John, Parts I and II by 
the Rev. George Reith, M.A. 


A Treatise on Co-operative Savings and 
Loan Associations. By Seymour Dexter. 
(Appletons.) This is an extremely practical 
book. It is addressed primarily to people 
who think of going into such enterprises. 
It shows what advantages they may hope to 
secure, and what methods have proved best 
adapted tothe ends in view. Incidentally 
it takes up some of the broader social efforts 
of these organizations; but this is only a 
secondary object with the writer, and he has 
given us all the better book on that account. 
He discusses the various plans of payment 
ina thoroughly practical way, approving in 
the main, the New York scheme. He next 
shows how to organize an association un- 
der the New York law; and finally gives 
detailed descriptions and examples of the 
method of keeping accounts. An appendix 
gives the laws on the subject in force in 
New York, in Pennsylvania, in Massachu- 
setts and in Ohio; to wbich is added a very 
complete collection of forms of documents 
likely to be used in such enterprises. 


The Life-Work of the Author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. By Florine [Toayer McCray. 
(Funk & Wagnails. $2.00) This volume, 
which comes from a lady who stood in inti- 
mate personal relations with Mrs. Stowe, 
is not so much a biography as a biographic 
survey of her literary history. It is written 
in a flowing, hearty style, which is sure to 
make it popular. It contains a large 
amount of iate-esting literary as well as 
personal biography. We regret to note that 
the autnor’s devotion has carried her into a 
full statement of the Lady Byron vindica- 
tion and an indiscriminate defense of her 
course, which is not at all warranted by the 
facts. lt was a publication which could 
only be justified by extreme necessity or 
irresistible evidence, and neither of these 
conditions existed. On the contrary, the 
facts are now believed to render her theory 
wholly incredible. 











The Dawn of History; An Introduction 
to Pre-Historic Study. Edited by C. F. 
Keary, M.A., F.S.A. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) This is a new edition of a 
well-known work, done in the first edition 
in collaboration between C. F. and Anpie 
Keary. The present edition is enlarged 
from 231 to 357 pages, principally by the 
re-writing of the first four chapters on the 
most primitive stages of history and those 
on religion. The recent advances of knowl- 
edge and opinion as to the subjects treated 
in these chapters required them to be re- 
cast. The work remains conservative in its 
conclusions. The author is cautious, with- 
out being blind or incapable of appreciating 
evidence. His attitude toward the Chris- 
tian Scriptures is friendly and reverent. 
The attractive style of the first edition is 
preserved in the second. 


The Rainbow Calendar. Compiled by 
Kate Sanborn. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. $1-25.) Literary calendars are taking 
the form of an annual crop, good for one 
year, and then comes another. We have 
noted Kate Sanborn’s ‘‘Suushine Calendar” 
asamong the brightest. This year she puts 
on the market The Rainbow Calendar, 
with plenty of sunshine in it, and rich in 
the sunshine of life gathered from all 


sources, ‘King’s Daughters’ Diary. A 
Journal of Religious Themes, Medita- 
tions and Incidents, by Adeline B. Avery 
and Julie E. Finch (Christopher Sower 
Company, Philadelphia, $1 25), is published 
in much the same style as the preceding, 
but is designed exclusively for religious 
stimulus and devotion. The daily selec- 
tions are at the top of the page and leave 
space below for daily notes. 





Among the pretty things prepared for the 
coming holidays we mention a series of 
neat brochures of Bristol-board cards, with 
mottoes and illustrations in half tint 
chromo, and neatly fastened with silvered 
ring, chain and ribbon. The series consists 
of One Merry Christmas Time: Hurrah 
for the New Year; and A Hanpy New Year 
to You. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 75 cents 
each.) Our Baby’s Book, by the same, 
is larger and more elaborate, but in the 
same style, and prepared to hang on the 
wall and receive on its haudsome and illu- 
minated pages the record of the interesting 
events in the babr life. Baby Land, 
by the Editors of Wide A wake (D. Lothrop 
Co.), is an attractive holiday gift for the 
youngest juveniles, containing in the book- 
form the last year’s issue of the well known 
periodical. 








A Hand-Full of Monograms, Continen- 
tal and English. By Margaret .T Preston. 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$350.) This is a beautiful book inside and 
out. One of those large, daintily printed, 
wide-margined,snowy-pure lookiog volumes 
that are inviting and comfort brinyiog, if 
but to look at. Mrs. Preston bas gone over 
ground trodden smooth by the feet of liter- 
ary tourists and, while she has found little 
that is new to say, she has made some very 
pleasing chapters on English and Continen- 
tal poiots of interest. The one on tho 
* Heart of England” isa charming sketch 
of an ever stale subject; likewise that onthe 
“‘Quaintest City in England.” Excelleut 
fuil-page photographs illustrate the tex’, 
giving a look of reality and genuineness 
that reminds one of a traveler’s album. 


Genevieve; or, the Children of Port Royal 
A Story of Old France. By the author of 
“The Spanish Brothers.” (Phila.: J. B 
Lippincott & Co. $1.50.) An edition of 
ao historical romance of considerable in- 
terest, purporting to be based in part on the 
relations between the celebrated Pascal and 
Mademoiselle de Roannez. The moral tone 
of the book is high and pure, which, since 
it treats of French life of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, is rather remark- 
able. Very far from sensational, many of 
the scenes and incidents are yet quite ro- 
mantic and picturesque, set in an atmos- 
phere of the by-gone, which gives a strong 
perspective, albeit a trifledim. At the end 
of many trials and tribulations, everybody 
marries and all live happily ever after. 


“The Dollar Classics,’ by Houghton; 
Mifflin & Co., are expanding into an inter- 
esting series of handy and thoroughly made 
books. The two latest numbers explain 
themselves on the title-page—Ballads, Lyr- 
ics and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Inter- 
ludes: Lyrics: and Idyls: From the Poetic 
and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson. This series is printed and bound in 
the best manner of the Riverside Press. It 
now numbers four volumes, the preceding 
numbers being one of ‘“ Lyrics, Idyls and 
Romances”’ from Browning, and another of 
the same from Mrs. Browning. 


Off the Weather Bow; or, Life’s Voyage‘ 
is a series of spirited lithographic illustra- 
tious, drawn by E. N. Little, and published 
in good form on rich, heavy paper by the 
Messrs. White & Allen. The sea, its shores, 
its phenomena, and the parts and rigging 
of a ship furnish the illustrations of the 
theme; and an effective use is made of the 
ropes and cordage for decorative purposes 
in the designs. Tennyson’s Song of the 
Brook is brought oat in a spirited volume 
of lithographic illustrations, designed and 
drawn by Wedworth Wadsworth, and pub- 
lished in good form by the Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. $2.50. 


The Heroes of the Crusades. By Aman- 
da M. Douglass. (Boston: Lee & Sheppard. 
$1.50.) In eleven chapters we have here a 
very readable account of the careers of the 
chief leaders of the Crusades and the most 
notable of the opposing spirits. Peter the 
Hermit, Hugh of Vermandois, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Tancred, Louis VII, of France, 
Baldwin III, Guy of Lusignan, Richard The 
Lion Heart, Saladin and Saint Louis, are 
the subjects sketched. The work is very 
well done and will serve a good turn for 
young people who desire a fairstart into the 
history of the Crusades. It is generously 








illustrated and beautifully printed. 


American Newsprper Annual is one of 
the handbooks which the growth of the 
country renders immensely useful, and 
sometimes indispensable as an office com- 
panion. The amount of information con- 
tained in it is enormous, and as accurate as 
such a compilation cah be made. It con- 
tains a catalog of American newspapers— 
religious, secular, agricultural and special, 
with size, cost, circulation, names of editors 
and street addresses in cities of more than 
50,000 inhabitants. The catalog applies to 
Canada and the Territories as well as the 
States. (N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia.) 


The Lily Ameng Thorns; A Study of 
the Biblical Drama Entitled The Song 
of Songs, is the title of a study of the mas- 
terpiece of Hebrew poetry, by the Rev. Wm. 
Elliot Griffis, D.D.. which the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish about 
November 12th. Part I will contain History 
and Criticism; in Part If the text in the 
Revised Version will be divided so as to 
show the speakers, solos, choruses, etc. ; in 
Part II[ each one of the fourteen scenes o* 
the poem will be treated in detail. The 
work is literary rather than homiletic. The 
author, tho rejecting the allegorical inter- 
pretation, indicates the pl«ce of the book in 
the canon of inspired Scripture. 


Lines and Rhymes, Grave and Gay. By 
James Clarence Harvey. (New York: 
Frank F. Lovell & Co) On the title page 
of this little book we are told that its con- 
tents bave been ‘sel. cted aud published be- 
cause of toe'r adaptability for public recita- 
tion and reading.” Such a statement dis- 
arms such criticism as would naturally be 
given to Lincs and Rhumes were they of- 
fered as poetry. A good reader can easily 
cover up a multitude of defects in what is 
read by tricks of voice and manner. In this 
way some of these pieces might be made 
quite effective by a cunning elocutionist. 


Epithalamium., by Mary Mathews Barnes 
with drawings by Dora Wheeler, as pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, makes an 
il!uminated volume of verses and designs, 
worth studying. The verses arestrong, dig- 
nified and musical, with much of the sim- 
ple purity and noble aspiration iv them 
which suit best the ideal of the epithalami- 
um. Mis; Wheele1’s desigus hardly show for 
what they are. At first glance they are dis- 
appointing, but closer study will discover 
merit in them. They are possibly studies 
in a kind of new work to the artist. 


A Collection of Letters of Charles Dick- 
ens, 1833-1870 (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is an edition of 
Dickeus’s letters ‘‘compressed”’ from that 
made by his sisterin law and his eldest 
daughter. It loses nothing of interest by 
what has been left out, andis brought with- 
in limits which will recommend it to most 
readers. Thatitis brimful of the master 
romancer’s wit, humor and droll conceits 
goes with the saying. Dickens the man 
speaks here, and at the same time Dickens 
the novelist displays many sides of his pris- 
matic genius. 


Witch Winnie: The Story of A King’s 
Daughter. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
(New York: White & Allen. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Champney is a charming writer and she has 
given us in Witch Winnie a wholesome and 
delightful story that cannot fail to capti- 
vate wherever it goes. It appeals to all 
that is high, gracious, noble and sweet in 
the young heart by a method very far re- 
moved from “ goody-goody” and with a 
force at once gentle and irresistible. 


To Meet the Day, Through the Christian 
Year. (Longmann, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a largely original collection of daily 
devotional meditations prepared by Dr. 
Boyd, author of “The Recreations of a 
Country Pastor.’”? The duily meditations 
are brief. practical and suggestive. They 
begin with Advent Sunday, and follow the 
order of the Christian Year, with a medita- 
tion for the day and a suitable poetic or 
hymnologica! selection. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics 
comes to us from Albert S. Bolles, Chief of 
Bureau (Harrisburg). ‘The first topic 
treated at length is the history and work- 
ing of building and Joan associations; next 
come miners’ earnings, which are followed 
by statistical papers concerning the em- 
ployment of labor, labor organizations, 
technical education, etc. 


Second Series of Lectures to my Students 
is a collection of addresses delivered by C. 
H. Spurgeon to the students of the Pastor's 
College, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
London. It is a series rich in practical and 
spiritual wisdom put in the great preach- 
er’s effective and really poetic fashion. 





(Robert Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. LOWELL is said to have written a new 
poem, which, we presume, will appear in 
the pages of The Atlantic in due time. 


.-.-Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. an- 
nounce an authorized life of Cardinal La- 
vigérie, the Primate of Africa. The book 
will contain a complete statement of the 
methods by which he proposes to abolish 
the slave trade. 


. Boston is to have another new maga- 
zine. It has recently given birth to the 
New England Magazine and to The Trans- 
atlantic, and aow it is announced that The 
Arena will appear on the first of Decem- 


ber. In size and general make-up The: 


Arena will be something like The North 
American Review and The Forum, and it 
will ba chiefly devoted to the discussion of 
social and political issues. 


..-Messrs. Albert & Scott, of Chicago, 
announce that they have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers of the Emphatic 
Diaglot whereby they will be able to issue, 
in an inexpensive form, the Gospel of Luke 
separately, for the study of the Sunday- 
school Lessons for 18%. The *‘ Diaglot”’ is 
an interlinear Greek-English New Testa- 
ment, with an emphatie translation and 
numerous references and notes, 


-- THE INDEPENDENT congratulates The 
American Hebrew upon having reached 
the point in its career where it can issue a 
‘tenth anniversary number’; it further 
congratulates it upon the excellence of this 
special number, and still further upon its 
character and career in general. The 
American Hebrew is a paper which the 
Jews of this country may be proud of, and 
which the Christians of the country admire 
whenever it comes to their notice. 


.Old New York is the name of a mag- 
azine published in this city. It is devoted 
to the history and antiquities of the city, 
and from the three numbers which have 
already been issued, it is safe to say that 
it will be of value to antiquarians and his- 
torical students. Its field, of course, is lim- 
ited, altho the material in the files of news- 
papers, pamphlets, manuscripts, letters, 
etc., is great. A feature of the magazine is 
its indexes referring to collections already 
made and books already published. 


..Prof. Richard T. Ely, the Secretary of 
the American Economic Association, an- 
nounces that the Association has received 
$500, to be awarded as prizes for the lest 
essays on ‘‘ Women Wage-KEarners.”’ The 
money isto be awarded in prizes of three 
hundred and two hundred doilars. The 
essays must not exceed twenty-five thousand 
words in length, and must be sent to the 
Secretary at Baltimore, Md., previous to 
November ist, 1890. Each paper must be 
type-written, signed by a fictitious name, 
and avcompanied by a sealed envelop con- 
taining the assumed name as wellas the 
real name and address of the author. 


. The North American Review for No- 
vember opens with a discussion On the ques- 
tion, ‘Is Divorce Wrong?’’ by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Potter and Colonel Inger- 
soll. It contains a sophomoric articie on 
‘The Future of Fiction,’’ by Edgar Saltus. 
This author’s writingis often called extrav- 
agant and blasphemous; but we did not 
suppose he could furnish such bad rhetoric 
as is found in this article. The North 
American announces what it terms ‘‘a 
duel between free trade and protection,” 
the champions being Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Blaine. They will fight without sec- 
onds, and with the weapons that are might- 
ier than the sword. 

..-London Tit- Bits has hit upon a novel 
method for increasing its circulation. It 
offers to give ten thousand pounds to the 
Hospitals Fund next New Year’s Day ifits 
circulation for 1889shall average half a mil- 
lion copies weekly. It calls this a system 
of co operative philanthropy. It is ingen- 
ious, to say the least. The same paper an- 
nounces that, beginning with its Christmas 
number, it will publish in weekly install- 
ments a new novel by Mr. James Paypn, so 
well known to all our readers through his 
letters to THE INDEPENDENT. The London 
Journal, some twenty-five years ago, pub- 
lished Charles Reade’s ‘‘ White Lies” in the 
same manner, and its circulation dropped 
sixty thousand; this, however, does not de- 
ter Tit-Bits from making the experiment 
again. 

..The English Illustrated Magazine 
for November opens with a poem by Lewis 
Morris. Mrs. Oliphant, Professor Thrope, 
the Earl of Lytton and others, are among 
the contributors tothe number. The Over- 
land Monthiy, which is the sole literary 
representative of our Western coast, while 
it cannot compete with the magazines pub- 





lished in the East, furnishes av interesting 
table of contents in its November issue. 
Book News, while containing little original 
matter, is an exceedingly interesting com- 
pendium and is one of the periodicals that 
is always received and read with pleasure. 
Its November number has a frontispiece 
portrait of “ Edna Lyall” (A. E. Bayly). 
Current Literature is another compendium 
containing all sorts of interesting bits of in- 
formation and gossip as well as the best of 
our current poems, together with criticisms, 
selections, etc., culled from periodicals and 
magazines. The No Name Magazine calls 
itself the ‘‘Ideal Monthly of America,” so 
we do not need to say anything concerning 
it; for one can judge the character of the 
magazine from its modesty. The Home 
Maker, edited by Marion Harland, is a 
magazine that will be popular wherever it 
is known. Its number for November has 
contributions from Harriett Prescott Spof- 
ford, S. G. W, Benjamin, Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler and others. New Hampshire has a mag- 
azine devoted to literature, history and 
State progress, which is called The Granite 
Monthly. Its subject matter is chiefly of 
local interest. Lend A Hand is the title of 
the helpful magazine edited by Edward 
Everett Hale. Its November number 
stretches out a welcome hand. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ome. Eattnction of Evil. Thre Three ‘Theclogtgal me. 
ys. By the Rev. E. cutane. D.D. Tra 





Charles H. Woodm an | 075 


The Abbé Pinar - Ludovic Halévy. > 
lustrated by Madam Madeleine Lemaire 
9x6, pp. 212. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co... $1 75 
Battlefields of 61. A narrative of the military 
mye ofthe War forthe Union up to 
the end of the Penninsular Campa‘gn. By 
Willis J. Abbott. With flustrations by 
C. Jackson. 954x84¢, pp. xii, 256. Thesame. 3 00 
A Senne ina Cafion. A wth B ~T: By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 8x54 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
The Continuous Creation. An ee of 
the Evelutionary Philosophy to the Chris- 
— Religion. a yee Adams. 8x54, pp. 
viii, 259. The si 
The Hermitege tne ee Poems. By Edward 
Rowland Sill. 7x43¢, pp. 109, Thesame... .. 10 
The Spy. A Tale of Neutral Ground. By 
Fenimore Cooper. 634x434, pp. , 2 137. tie 
same 


Sermons and Addresses. By t the Rev. Jacob 
Merri!l Manning, D.D. 8x9, pp. viii, 242. ae 
Ga wine dncevacicavecessoscaccecceccepesooes sus 2 00 

Beceve in the Constitutional History of the 

ited States. In the Formative Period. 
1775-1789. By Geateaten and Former Mem- 
bers of Johns Hopkins University. Edited 
by J. peaeye Jameson, Ph.D. 83¢x6, pp. 
SE, TEE. TRO GR ecccccccccccccvcccesce ccccce 23 

The World and its Eee le. Edited by Larkin 
Duntop, LL.D. Book I, First Lessons, 

PR. 1¢0; Book II, % impses of the Worid. Pp. 
New York. Silver, Burdett & Co........ 


Nature and Culture. By Harvey mien. 134x554. 
pp. 


236. Boston: Lee & Shepard.............. 10 
Osborne of Arrocheg. = amenta M. een 
las. Pp.iv 449. The same...............cccecs 150 


Little Miss Weeay's Sister. ‘By Penn Shirley. 
634x544, pp.159. The sa 
In a Fair Country. Iilustrated by Irene E Je- 
rome. Essays from “ Out Door Papers.” By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 19$43x, pp. 
GR Fe Bi cccccescosccecascccccnns -ceccecocece 5 0 


be * Biblical Illustrator; or, Anecdotes, Sim- 
. Emblems. [llustrations, Expository, 

—@,, Geological, Historical and Homi- 
letic gathered from a wide rap of Home 
and Foreign Literature, op the Verses of the 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
yume St. Luke. 9x » PP. x1,740. New 
mA. D. F. Randolph 


ppaamenanesauage 200 
A Pacman Flower. By_ Hester Day. inet pp. 
160. New York: James Pott & Co. .......... 0 35 


The Lutherans in America, A + ht ‘of Strug- 
gle. Progress, Influence and Marvelous 


row By ° 

With an Introduction by Henry E ster 

qacote, D.D. 644 pp. xx, 54. New York: 
AP My eae ea Ri AC pit tio 275 

a. State Elements of Historical and Practical 

Politics. A Sketch of Industrial History 

and Administration. By Woodrow Wilson, 

. TEx, pp. xxxvi, 686. Bos- 
tou: D. C. Heath & G 
Margaret Ellison: A Ae of the Tuna valor 
By Mary Seahem. 746x5, PD. 325. Philade 


The pare! Illustrated Menth Magazine, 
May, 1889, to October, 1889. Voi. XXXVIII. 
New Series. Vol. XVI. 10x7, pp. vili, 960. 
New York: The Century Co 

St, Nicholas: An Illustrated M zine for 
Young Folks. Conducted by Mary Ma 


vember, 1888, to April, 1889, Pp. 480. Part 
If, May, 1889, to October, 1889. Pp. 481-959, 
We Gece ce ccenscosnsescncescecnesscetcceses 
Bible Talks with Children; or, The Scriptures 
pom gael the Little Folks. With Les- 
8s Drawn from the Actual Sayings of 
Childhood, By the Rev. J. L. Sooy, A. M. 16 
x94 pp. a Philadelphia , Penn.: P. 
ag °c ee 
An Eastern ees at Home. By Joel Cook. 8x 
a 286. Pniladelphia, Penn: David 
McKay. hctheneoencsdidnbaeasiebonsetbetakenahdhewe 160 
Recent Economic Changes, and their Fffect on 
the Production and Distribution + ik 


and Well-bein 3 of ees =) B vid A. 
Wells, LL.D L. 8x5, pp. xii, rom New 
York; D. prt tin uitnavanenpnesnanenes 200 


Passion’s Slave. A Novel. By Bichera Ashe 
ing. 734x5, pp. iv, 323. Thesame... ....... 030 
Select Notes, A Commentary on "" Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1840. Ex lanatory, Illas- 
trative and Practical. With Illustrations. 
Maps. Pictures, Chronology and Harmony of 
the Prite of Christ. we a to Teachers, 
Li ppeery peferences oe. 
D.D, and M. Peloubed. 9x6, pp. 349. Bos- 
ton: W. A, Wilde Pe ib nevncccseséeccceussceses 
The > Diesz of Philip Hone. 1828-1851. Edited 
an Introduction by Bayard Tucker- 
.. in two volumes. Volume [, 
pp. tx 1, 6 wee pp. 4%. New York: 
The International Question Book and Scholars’ . 
Aid on the Uniform Series or the Sabbath- 
School l.essons adopted by the International 
Committee for 18%. Studies in Luke. By 
ev. Peloubet, D.D. In three grades. 
6x34. Part Lp L pp: zie. For Older Scholars. 
ino i, pp. ‘or Younger Scholars. Part 
BD; Pelowbet Series. The same..... 
wan preg Catechism. By Anna Todd 
Paddock, and Harriet Palmer Slocum. oe 
QPP TES. TRO GREG... ccccccccscocceccves 
Ciiqpet. A Racing Story of Ideal Beauty. By 
ate Lee roreuson, 634x5, pp. 152. Pitta 
delphia, Penn.: T Peterson & Bros. 02% 
anseieee. Nouvelles, Lectures fautes et amu- 
santes et Récitations. A’L'usage des classes de 





Tp. viii, 71. New York: 
Grass eeP& co preeee! secee pevcseceeces 
Gems from Walt Whitman. gl Hf 

Elizabeth Stoddard Gould. 7 

Philadelphia, Penn.: David McKay.......... 0% 
The Bookworm. An Illust jury of 

Old Time Literature. Seconda Series. 10x654, 

pp. 380. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 300 
The Feetion! Works of William Wordsworth. 

5x4 In eight yy Volume [, pp. xxii, 

232. Volume toes . Volume IIT p. 256. 

Mn 8 IV, "PP Volume V, pp. PVol- 

e Vi, pp. 254. Volume V1, pp. 26. Vol- 

ume vin, pp. 26. The sam 
The Lord’s Prowet: A Practical 1 Meditatio on. 

Newman Hall, LL.B. Withan introduction 

og Tyeetere Cuyler, 9.D. gx! Pp. xiv, 

New York: Scribner & Wel | pale - 200 

The United States and [ts Constitution. By 

Alexander Johnston. 744x5, pp. 286. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.............+++ 10 
Aspects of the Earth. A Popular Account of 

some comilier Geological Phenomena, By 

Prof. N. 8. Shaler. x7, pp. xix, 344. = 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


? Revision ? 


The intelligent discussion of the proposed 
revision of the Westminster Confession is 
promoted by a knowledge of Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s standard work in three volumes on 


The Creeds of 
Christendom. 


Rev. CHARLES HopGE, D.D., LL.D. (Princeton, N. 
J.), * No work from the pen of Dr. Schaff needs commen- 
dation. His reputation for ability, learning and accur- 
acy is thoroughly established. 





Rey. C, A. SWAINSON, D.D. (Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, England), * These volumes appear to me 
immensely valuable. . . . They will help us very much 
in our lectures in the University.” 


The Creeds of Christendom. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds 
of Christendom, with a History and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. PHILip ScHarF, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., pp. xxxXiv, 
Three volumes. Vol. I. The History of Creeds. 
Vol. Il. The Greek and Latin Creeds with 
Translations. Vol. III. The Evangelical 
Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by HARPER & 
BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, on reeeipt of price. HARPER’s 
CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 


THE LIFE WORK OF 
The Author of 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Written with consent of Mrs. Stowe and her son, Rev. 
Chas. EK. eee by Flerine Thayer McCray. 
Square 12mo, 440 pp. with steel Portrait and other 
po te fiiusteetions. Elegantly bound in red 
cloth, with designs in white, black and gold. 
Price, $2. Postage free. 


“Mrs. McCray, who is witely known as an author- 
ess, been ongay ed for two years in Cr her 
work, ... elightful oceiribation to the liter- 
ary qmerz of aS riod.”—New York Times 

ten with discriminating zeal and animation, 
a = comp ete review of Mrs. Stowe’s life 
a ones 6 and penetrating presentation. "_The 
Times, 
in opemaee al and handsome L with fine por- 
° an interesting volume . 
. asketch of her literary career with critical out- 





lines of her several works. . . .’”’—Brookiyn Daily 
ca ele; eget squase 12mo. - .- Contains much 
that world be interesting even quoted ~_ separated 


from the context.”’—Datly Times, Hartford 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. N.Y. 


THE HOYT WARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


Prose and Poetry. 20,000 Quotations, 50.000 Lines of 
Concordance. Topical and other indices. Prov- 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish and 
othern modern lan uages, with translations. Law 
and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations, etc.. 
etc.,etc. Price, cloth. $5; gheep, $6.50; half mor., 
8; full mor. $10. Postage fre 
“Elaborately and judiciously prepared. "—HOWARD 
CROSBY -D. 
“simply astonishing. ”"— ABRAM 8S, ewers. 
“Of rare value.”—WENDELL PHIUL 
“A massive and teeming volume. OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES. 
“The only cyctopedia of quotations.”—Boston Globe. 
“ By long odds the best book of Quotations in exist- 
ence.””"—New York Herald 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











The Three Germanys. 

Glimpses into their History. By Hon. 
THEODORE 8S. Fay, of Berlin. 2 vols., 
cloth. Price, $7.00. 

One of the most valuable books of the year. 
History of the City of New York. 
By Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 2 vols., cloth. 

Price, $20.00 

The standard history of the metropolis 
Lights of Two Centuries. 

Fifty Sketches of Noted Men. By E. E. 
HALE. lvol., cloth. Price, $1.75. 

For Young People’s Libraries. 

Barnes’ Popular History of the 

United States. 

lvul., cloth. Illustrated. $3.50. 

With a new chapter on President Harrison. 

*,* Books of permaneut value and suitable for the 
Holidays. 

t@ For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 

A. Ss. BARNES & CO., 
111 &113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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RECOGNITION AFTER DEATH, 


By the Rev. J. Aspinw 
Hodge, D.D......... — ~- 4 be 


“ This book wil! bring comfort to ev ot 
has been bereaved o! a friend.” —Jou 


“The work treatsof the method of nator Commer, 
FSM ny Sukous beareoR.¥. duit Ome 
Yours and Mine. By Miss 

PENN. Sc ettcccdcessecesy +++. $150 
Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 

the New Hebrides. An 

Autobiography... . a 
Modern Miracles. Thomson... %5 
Recognition After Death. By 

the Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D.... 1 
Spurgeon’s Gold. _ Selections 

from Spurgeon’s writings...... 1 9 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 

dents. Second Series, 12mo.. 1 
A Visit eeemene ~ mene: 

NG io de aacewuness ccccccee EM 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, New York. 
STAMMERING 


And all nervous eGections, of speech thoroughly cor. 
rected. For full Yours ars and testimonials on ad. 
dress F.A. BRYANT, 9 West léth St., New York, 


G bea se BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Servies, Catalogues and estimates free. 
50 Nassau Street, New York 


Send for the ber atalogne of Books o1 
ROBE arch ‘4 ER & BROTHEBS, 
© Broadway, New Verk, 


IL LUSPRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


ee 

















Cloth, $5.00; full moroccu, $8.00. : 
This collection presets some of the most charm- 
ing and characteristic of the great poet’s one of 
Nature’s melodies and harmonies. These are accom. 
panied by illustrations of beautiful bits of England 
made famous by Wordsworth’s pen or by his @: 
Ly af is at once a charming memorial of the 

{ that fairest section of “Merrie England ”— 
the: delightful Lake Country. 


A LOST WINTER. By ELIZABETH Stuart 
PHELPS. [llustr ted “by MARY CECILIA SPACL- 
— seancne quarto. Gold cloth, $3.00; full mo. 
mice 

4+ 8 gitt of song was never more delight- 
ron Aeptanes than in thus putting her memory of 

a Florida Winterinto verse, and the poem bas been 

so charmingly Fy ~~ by Miss Spaulding that 

every person who has wintered in the land of flowers 
= it as the most agreeable of Florida sou- 
venirs. 


THE SECRET WAY.—A LOST TALEOF 
M1sLETUS, By SIR EpPWARD LYTTON BUL- 
WER, Bart. iiustratea by F. O. SMALL. Octavo. 
$3.00; morocco, $5. 

Dne of Bulwer’s famous * Lost Tales of fittetae,” 
splendidly illustrated by Small. Mr. Small’s paint- 
ings of Oriential life and fancies, B . attracted 
much attention while he was at work in Paris, have 
emluvently fitted him to enter into the life and motive 
yd > beautiful poem of life and love in the roman- 
tic 


SOME DELIGHTFUL JUVENILES, 


THREK LITTLE MAIDS, a | MARY Bat- 
HURST TT oo Illustrated by F. O. SMALL. 


Cloto, $1.50. 
Something new and fresh, and as charming a story 
of girl life om “little Feieee4. ” to young woman- 


hood as anything since “ Little Woman. autiful- 
ly and fully illustrated, and destined to be t “—_ 
book of the year. Strongly recommended by 

lotte M. Yonge. 


PLUCKY SMALLS, 
CROWINSHIELD. 1?mo, 
The career of a origes little street urchin in the 

United States Navy ritten by the wife of a naval 

officer who ** knows the ropes.” 

taining and popular. 


SWEETBRIER. By M. E.W. SHERWOOD. 12mo, 


Jentt the book for girls of from ten totwenty. One 
of the cleverest things in its way since the earlier 
writings of Miss Alcott. A charming story of girl 
life amid the fascinations, duties and distractions of 

“society.” and with none of the ridiculous carica- 
tures that so often mar such stories. Written vy one 
who is an authority among the “ Four Hundred.” 


OUR TOWN. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, 
$1.25. Agraphic story of town life, fuil of stir- 
LB - fnettons. torceful action and realistic de- 


By MARY BRADFORD 
-100. 


Every way enter- 


The — ; phases of social life are skillfully drawn. 
and one can but wonder at the clever character-draw- 
ing which todividualizes so mapy distinct types. Toid 
in ort. neseat language, the story is sure to win 
close attention. 


Lorus B4 Y. By LAURA D. NIcHOLs. Quarto. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Their visit to the seashore opens a wide range to 
the author, and she ews epee it by introdncing many 
choice bits of information about the wonders of sea 
and shore. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILDREN 
ABROAD; or, The Ignoramuses in Europe. Oc- 
fA Cloth, illustrated, $2.25; boards. $1.75. 

The same children, with a larger party, sail for 
Hamburg, and visic the important cities of Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the south of France. Lf 
story is none the less fascinating for havingso mu 
of description and historical tact. 


THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINES. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40 a year; THE PANZY. 
$1.0) a year; OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN, $1.00a year; BABYLAND, 

50 cents a year. 


A Sample Copy of any one, 5 cents; of the four, 15 cents. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON, 
A LITERARY MARVEL. 


$2.50 PER VOLUME. 


We pblteh ee] Popular Reprint of the EN 
ole OP EDI A. RITA ANd fleet te test Ee 
ish edition, at Hen per volume, being one-th’ 
price of the original and one-half the rice r the 
Scribner edition of the same ~~ 4 We have Tor 
duced all illustrations. maps and texts, volume de- 
volume. Com nae ete of 4 vols. now rei for 





e. A 
tis now the cheapest.” wall B 


priced editions of this work are in our office ie com- 
pa gents 


wae HENRY G. ALLEN COMRANY, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N.Y. . 


ENTS. The greatest y work of, 
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MUHLENBERG. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. By 
AnNE AYRES. FOURTH EDITION. 
8vo, 524 pages, with two steel portraits, 
etc. Cloth, extra. Price, $2,00 

“Jt is the merit of this delightful biography that it 
jg unusually transparent as a medium througb which 
to regard a remarkabie man. His humility, his un- 

feigned desire to serve, his ardent temperament, hus- 

panding all resources for positive beneficence, and 
nis nature freely giving of its own abundance 
through channels only dreamed of by others. These 
pave a perennial charm as set forth in this uppre- 
tending and satisfying biography. To have known 
such a man, even through a book, is to have received 
an inspiration from Heaven.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE PERSON AND KING- 
DOM OF SATAN. 


Being the Paddock Lectures for 1889 on 
“ Diabolology.’’ By Prof. E. H. JEWETT, 
§.T.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Prof. Jewett in these lectures makes a very able 
defense of the doctrine.”—7Zhe American. 


JACOB AND JAPHETH. 


Bible Growth and Religion, from Abraham 
to Daviel. By the author of “God in 
Creation,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“Itisaltogetherand every way a very remarkable 
book. Close, patient and protracted study, with a 
distinct purpose carried through many years, could 
alone have produced it, and the literary style is clev- 
er,terse and catching. The author ought by all 
means to let himself be known, for a reading world 
will desire to recognize its benefactor. In the course 
of his work the author admirably traverses the argu- 
ments and exposes the subterfuges of Renan,with the 

courteous ease, generosity and good temper of a 

scholar.”—The Living Church. 


Copies will be forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2and 3 Bible House, New York, 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


BELIEF. 


By GEORGE L. CHANEY, author of ‘ Every- 
Day Life and Every-Day Morals,” 
* Aloha,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


“A series of discourses under the sev eral headings 
of Man, God, Christ, Heaven, Hell, etc.’ 


LIL. 


AStory. By the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” ‘Tip Cat,” ‘“‘ Our Little Aun,” 
*Pen.”? 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


One of those bright, sweet. pure little tales of Eng- 
lish domestic life which all true boys and girls enjoy. 


FLIPWING THE SPY. 


ASTORY FOR CHILDREN. By LILy F. WEs- 
SELHOEFT, author of ‘“‘Sparrow the 
Tramp.” With illustrations by Miss A 
L. Plympton. 16mo, cloth, price $1.2 

Ahappv little story in which a bat called “Flipwing”’ 
does some clever secret service in trapping Mr. Fox. 

The conversations between the Donkev, Heifer 


Rooster. Goose and Toad are extremely ludicrous and 
amusing. 


KIBBOO GANEY; or, The 
Lost Chiet of the Copper 
Mountain. 


A SToRY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
THE HEART OF AFRICA. By WALTER 
WENTWORTH. With illustrations by F. 
T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


A book of adventures in the Soudan for the boys, 
and some of the girls also. 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. 


By Mary P. W. SMITH, author of “ Jolly 
Good Times: or, Child Life on a Farm,”’ 
“Jolly Good Times at School,’”’ “ The 
Browns,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, price, 
$1.25. 

Ahealthy, breezy story of out-door life on New 


England rivers during the summer days, which will 
be a boon to all sturdy lads and lovers of aquatics. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT; Her 
Life, Letters and Journal. 


Edited by EpNAH D. CHENEY. With por- 
traits and view of the Alcott Home in 
Concord. 1 vol., 16mo, uniform with 
“Little Women,” price $1.50. 


“ Each step of Louisa Alcott’s life is of interest, and 
our admiration only grows as we trace her growth 
=: development in the ges of her journal. and 
S earn how very like were her struggles to our own. 

ae 1 not the less our hero, and we are glad her his- 
rian has seen fit to show us the buman side of her 
on and deeds.”’"—Sunday Times. 


“Probably the most beautiful life of all American 
women of letters.” —Kansas City Times. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
THE E LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


T BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N.Y. 


RINTING | RESSES. 


Book of Ty CIRCULAR FREE. 

















Amateur Poonters? JOSEPH WATSON, 
ide Book, 15c. 25 Murray St., N.Y. 
Viol ADVERTISING. 
6 Cents. 


: GP, kow ELL BOO, Spruce Street,.N. ¥ 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


Selected and arranged by a Morris. Uniform 
in style, size and bindin, 


Half-Hours with “aa 
Authors. 


Embraces some of the choicest writings of the best 
American, English. and foreign humorists. In 
four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $6. Half 
morocco, $10. Three-quarters calf, $13. 


Half-Hours with American History. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Goth, $3. Hal! morocco, 
$5. Three-quarters calf, $6.50 


Half-Hours with the Best ES Authors 


Complete in four crown 8vo. volumes. Cloth, $6. 
alf morocco, $10. Three-quarters calf, $13. 8vo 
size, 4 vols., half cloth, $16. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. 


Nine volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6. Half 
morocco, $10. Three-quarters calf. Sis 


“ This collection isin truth an ,cziremely interest- 
ing one, and the books of the time offer no better 
method for a ready acquaintance with the ‘choice and 
master-spirits’ of literature.”’-—New York Times. 


“Gems have been gathered from every department 
of literature. and have been edited with a taste and 
refinement fitting their own high character.”—The 
Chautauquan. 


In The Beginning; or, Stories from the Book 


Or GENESIS, being Stepping-Stones to Bible History. 
By ANNIE BUTLER. author of “Glimpses of 
ony Land, * ete. With 39 illustrations. come. 

ot 
This is the first volumeof a series of books for chil- 
drenanrd young poopie somewhat after the stvle of the 

celevrated “Peep o i books, but nore a 

and elaborate. They are intended to cover, in tim 

the whole Bible hietary. The volumes will be uniform 

in size, in type. and, so far as possible, in number of 

pomes. and will be copiously illustrated. Each will 
e complete in itself. 


CRIME: 


a Bas RE, CAUSES, TREATMENT AND PREVEN- 
By SANFORD M. GREEN, author of “Green’s 
Practice.” etc. 8vo. Cloth, $2. Sheep, $2.50. 


A vast and important subject. surely, which con.- 
mands the interest of many from the nature of their 
avocation and of others who have a practical belief 
in the brotherhood of man. Jndge Green arraigns 
hereaity, intemperance, ignorance, poverty,and our 
unsatisfactory social conditions, and makes a strong 
case against them. 


Best Humorous 





WORKS OF FICTION. 


Erlach Court. 


A New Translation by Mrs. A. L. WisTEeR, from 

the German of Ossip Schubin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

To see the name of Mrs. Wister on the title page as 

the translator of a German story has become a suf- 

ficient guarantee that the book is of high merit and 
fascinating interest. 


The Burstivg ot a Boom. 


By FREDERICK R. SANFORD. A Semi-Tropical Love- 
Story. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Avery bright and entertaining novel, pure and 
wholesome throughout. It derives its name fromthe 
land craze in Southern California,wnich led to much 
wila-cat speculation and ended in a collapse a few 
years ago. 


Adrift. 


A Story of Niagara. By JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A striking novel, the scene of which is located in 
he neighborhood of Niagara. Very fitly it deals 
considerably with those more treacherous social and 
domestic rapids on which many find themselves 
adrift. 


A Life’s Remorse. 
By the “Duchess,” author of “Phyllis” “Molly 
Bawn,” etc. No. 103 of Lippincott’s Series of Setect 
Novels. 16mo. Paper, 25 cents. Half cloth, 0 


cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 





ETERSON'S 


FOR 
BEST AND 


AGAZINE 


1890 
CHEAPEST 


THE BEST STORIES—Onr stories and novelets are from some of the most popular authors, 
and are a to be the best published. 8 novelets and nearly 100 short stories will be given during the year. 
E BEST HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMEN T—embracing articles on health, nurs- 

ing inl, home dressmaking, the garden, kitchen, and other subjects invaluable in every household. 


EST FASHION 
described, 7 ho by Handsome Colored 


PARTMEN  T- giving the latest styles of dress, fully 
Fashion-Plates and numerous wood-engravings. 


E BEST FANCY-WORK PATTERNS—2nany of them printed in colors—em- 


bracing the newest and most popular designs produced 


TERMS: $2.00 PER YEAR, 


- $3.50 { With a handsome premium, to the getter-up of the 
club. 
$6.40 { With an extra copy of the magazine for one year, 
9.00 | to the getter-up of the club. 
$38.00 With an extra copy for one year and a popular book, 
as premiums to the getter-up of the club. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 


4.50 


Address, 


WIALS WW 


10.50 


Send for a sample-copy with full particulars. 


at home and abroad. 


IN ADVANCE. 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Dictionary of Quotations in 
Prose. 


By ANNA L. WARD. Crown Svo, cloth, beveled 
boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

This is a companion volume to Miss Ward’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from the Poets.” It isarranged 
on the same general principle, and contains upwards 
of six thousand short and pithy apothegms placed 
under the head of general subjects in alphabetical 
order. A complete index makes the volume still 
more conveoieat for handy reference, and a mass of 
biographical mate: ial adds to its value. 


Jictor Hugo’s Works. 


Library Edition. Over 600 full-page illustrations. 
Calendered paper. 15 volumesin8. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top (sold only in sets), $15.00 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and 


Sony. 


New and revised edition, with 40 fac-simile poems in 
autograph,and 32 full-page illustrations from orig- 
inal designs. Over 900 pp., royal 8vo, gilt edges, 
$5.00; full levant, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Social Aspects of Christianity, 12mo ...30 90 


Talks about a Fine Art, Souvenir Style. 0 30 
The Children’s Wing, Souvenir Style.. 0 = 


Metzerott, Shoemaker, 12mo........... 1 
Be LAO, WONG soc 5 20:05:0906<cccccecces La 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 12mo..... 3 00 
A History of France, by VicToR 

I ig, 20s din crates oaere 2 00 
Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans for 

the Housekeeper, 8vo .............. 2 50 
Rolf and His Friends, 12mo............ 1 2 
A Century of American Literature, 

WN a6 cccackscntovccpeanabsenane 


Jed, a a s Adventures in the Army, 
Dini c acccanenn hance bob eneee sees 


1 
Walks Rind of Two Young Natural- 4 


ists, Bin He ccccugensesenesdenscesece 2 00 
The Frensh Revolution, Stir nsinseaes 1 50 
Famous Men of Science, 12mo ......... 1 50 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo..... 5 00 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols, in one, 

Wd da bance d dawns sabiadss cans coos 200 
Impressions of Russia, 12 ated 1 25 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
pa 206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
west rates in all papers. 





EVERY 
STUDENT OF THE BIBLE 


SHOULD HAVE 


BISSELL’S , BIBLIGAL “ANTIQUITIES. . By y EDwin 


Soanenatene andtables. 420 pp. Price, tor intro- 
duction, $1.20. Postage extra, 13 cents per copy. 
It is used in Princeton and other Theological semina- 
ries asa text- 


SCHAFF'S DI DICTIONARY oF THE BIBLE. See by 


This is the ro} hs 7. pong “Fourth 
edition. Over 400 illustrations, 12 maps, tabies of 
Jewish weights and measures, and Bible references. 
RICE’S PEOPLE’S OMME ARY O48 LUKE. 

( Bae SORLe’s , fom ENT: Commentary Se- 
ries.) By Rev. KDWwIx W. "hice, D.D. 12mo, cloth. 
300 pp. Price, Trade edition, $1.25. 4 
ith the Common Version, and Revised Ver- 
sion, critical, exegetical and ayplicative notes, 
one special introduction to the Gospel. Index, 
and original engravings 
“nr is book will have a double value (1) as a help to 
the study of the International Lessons for 1890 and 
(2) as a permanent Commentary on Luke. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ane 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. . 
S BAZAR. " 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEUPLE. * 
t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE ‘will be sent by a 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


OSPEL TIDING 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By I, and W, J, BALTZELL, Authors 
of Messiah’s Star, &c, 


Special attention to arrangement and to music. 
Easily adapted to orchestra. Sampie copy. 5 cents; 
a ee 50 cents; per 100, $5.00; per 100 postpaid, 








MESSIAH’S STAR and AT THE MANGER. 


The tw andr ive services for Christ- 
mas. igh Dm any same as above 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 





Nos. 1 and 2, by Rev. E.S. Lorenz. Recitations ond 
Dialogues for Holidays. |5 cents each; combined, 
cents. Address Publisher, 

W. J. SHUEY, 
On, WARD & DRUMMOND, 
New York City. 


Dayton, O. 








HOSCOR CONKLIN. 


HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By his nephew, Alfred R. Conkling. This work will 
shortly be issued by us and sold strictly by subscription. 


WE ESPECIALLY INVITE 
LAWYERS AND MEN OUT OF 
BUSINESS, POLITICIANS, 
AND CANVASSERS, 


to make early applications for the exclusive control 
of territory. One of the greatest opportunities to 
make money ever offered. 


(When writing, mention this paper.) 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


By Mrs. B. PRENTISS. 


New Editien in paper, with 
eight illustrations. 


Stepping 25 CENTS 


Sold by all b 
Heavenward. | S73" cn receipt of price 
in postage-stamps. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & co., 


38 West Twenty-third 8t., New York. 
REVOLVING 


BOOK-CASES 


in great variety of Size, 
Style and Price. 


Finished in Walnut, 
Cherry, Antique Oak 
and Ash. 











A MOST DESIRABLE 
Christmas Present! 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CIRCULAR, 


Andrews Mfg Co. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 














MUSIC. 


MISS LILLIE BERG_ MUSIC SCHOOL, 
Prominent New York Masters. Lamperti 
Voice development. Delsarte stadies for speaking 
and singing voice. Each pupil under Miss Berg's su- 
pervision. 337 W. 59th St..N. Y. Send for circular. 











NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & co Anew Cantata for Children, 
« founded on the idea that 
By Clara es Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F, Root. without his ners, which 
are the kind hearts and helpfu! hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 
BETH LEHEM This is an unusually fine work 
§ for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathor!y the words being by the foremost 
And Geo, F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
a. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
f X-Mas HN as UR appl HCO. 
THE JOH HCO. Cincinnati, O. 
And oy — on St., New York € 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 














BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 

The undersigned, an experienced physician acd 
teacher, makes the care and eduction of such boys a 
specialty.Location unsur for beauty and health. 
Address DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 a day agents wanted. Cat. Free; 65c. +3 





ple by mail 25 Ic. stamps. orse owners bu: 
lto6. Rein Holder . Holly, Mich, 


00K AGENTS WANTED FOR 
or “‘ FOUR YEARS PER. 


My Story of the War, SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
J NURSE” in Hospitals, 
es onthe be By MARY A. Lave ERMORE. 
D fi wee Wh re. avo pete a 

Splendid teel Plates. at thousand. (775000 more 
yen ona bay: Distance no hindrance, 

tor ™ P ‘xtra Terms. 

p! WORTHINGTON A CO., Hartford, Comm 


Rel!z!on3 Books. 
GENTS WANTED i:.i: ng and 


graphic Bible Outfit Just the Thing. Cheap, 
convenient. satisfactory. Price, Only 50 cts. For 
full particulars, apply to 


J. W. KEELER & CO.. 623 Chestnut 8t., Phila. Pa. 
PICTURES, ETC. 


we, pave , UY; large {¢ size 22x28 inches) epee. 
REs of ff e Magnificent painting, 


P Christ Before Pilate ” 


And will close them out for 5@ Cents Each during 

the next 30 days. These are finer than steel engravings 

and one at least should be in every Christian Home. 
INDIANA SUPPLY HOUSE, Mishawaka, Ind. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, tastefull 
framed, costing from $5 upward, 
IWustrated descriptive catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 10c. in we 
FREDERICK KEPPEL a 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St., Union 
Square, New York. , 
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Financial. 


A REPLY TO PRES. WM. P. ST. 
JOHN. 


SPEECH BEFORE THE BANKERS’ 
CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY 








BY EX-COMPTROLLER JOHN JAY KNOX, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC, New YORK. 





SHALL FOUR HUNDRED A D FIFTY MIL- 
LIONS SILVER CERTIFICATES BE SUB- 
STITUTED FOR NATIONAL BANK 
AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES? 


THE following speech of ex-Comptroller 
Knox, now President of the National Bank 
of the Republic of this city, in its revised 
form in answer to the proposition of Mr. 
St. John for the issue of additional silver 
certific tes made at Kansas City, has been 
obtained from the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association in advance of 
publication: 

Mr. Knox: I have but a few words to say 
in reference to the preposition of Mr. St. 
John, and in connection therewith I desire 
to present the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council in con- 
nection with the proposition of Mr. St. John be 
instructed to consider the policy of issuing no 
silver certificates hereafter, except those based 
upon the full market value ofs:lver. 

The proposition of Mr. St. Jobn involves 
the withdrawal of the lexzal-tender potes, 
the disbursement of the $100,000.000 of gold, 
pledged as security for the redemption of 
these notes, the iocreased issue of silver 
coinage and of silver certificates from 
$2,000.000 to $4,000.000 per month, and finally 
the giving of these silver certificates the 
quality of legal tender. 

Mr. St. John, we all know, is sincere, is 
honestin the advocacy of his opinions; but 
to me it is asclear asthe light of day thar 
every one of these propositions 1s unwise 
and imprasticable, if not grievously, fla- 
graotly wrong. The gentlemen of tbe 
Convention know that the proposition 
giving the legal-tender quality to circula- 
ting notes was discussed by the people of 
this country previous to the adoption of 
the Constitution. It was, perhaps, the 
most difficult question that was consid- 
ered by the Fathers in the Convention that 
prepared and finally adopted the Coastitu- 
tion of the United States. 

This question involves such serious, such 
far-reaching consequences that its discus- 
sion has been avoided by all the great fioan- 
ciers, by all the public men of this country 
from the outset. From time to time it has 
been brought before Congress and laid 
aside as impracticable and unwise, but 
finally placed upon the statute-book, not as 
a measure of choice, not because any con- 
siderable number of members of Congress 
believed in it, but because they reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that it was a meas- 
ure necessary to provide for carrying ona 
civil war unequaled in the history of na- 
tions. [Applause] 

Does this Convention now propose to de- 
cide in an hour or a day a new question of 
legal tender when you know that the origi- 
nal proposition bas been under considera- 
tion ever since the organization of this Gov- 
ernment, and finally passed only as a 
means of salvation in the midst of a great 
war? Does this Convention in a moment 
propose to consider and decide a new ques- 
tion of legal tender when they know that 
the original question was before the Su- 
preme Court of the Uuited States for con- 
sideration for weeks and months? The Su- 
preme Court of the United States itself pre- 
sumed to be composed of the greatest men 
in this country and of the greatest jurists 
of these times, have twice reversed their 
own judgment on this subject. First, they 
decided that the legal-tender act was un- 
constitutional, secondly they decided that 
the constitutionality of the legal-tenaer 
notes was based upon the war powers of 
Congress and their third decision—to the 
surprise of the country—was that Congress 
has power to issue legal-tender circulating 
notes to an unlimited extent in time of 
peace as well asin time of war. 

The legal-tender note which we have isa 
promise topay. Itis a promise to pay one 
hundred cents in gold, and every man in 
and out of Congress knows that it is a prom- 
ise to pay one hundred cents in gold, and 
also that we have held almost from the 
date of the iseue of the legal tender note to 
the present time $100,000,000 of gold in the 
Treasury with which to pay or redeem 
these notes. [Applause.] This $100,000,000 
of gold was first set aside for that purpose 
by a Republican Administration, but sub- 





sequently by a Democratic Administration, 
so that both of the great parties of the 
country are thoroughly committed to it. 
First, a Republican Administration has set 
aside this $100,000,000 in the Treasury sacred 
for the purpose of redeeming every dollar 
of legal-tender paper money. Secondly, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel Manning, 
and Conrad N. Jordan, the Treasurer of 
the United States, devised a new system of 
debt statement. The Treasury statement 
prepared by John Sherman was not satis 
factory to the Democratic Administration 
of President Cleveland. For that reason 
his Secretary of the Treasury and his 
Treasurer of the United States devised a 
new statement, and took this $100,000,000 out 
of the general fund in which it was placed 
by their predecessors, thus proclaiming to 
all the world that it was not to be even 
thought of as available for general expendi- 
tures thereafter, but was to be left there as 
asacred fund in gold to be paid to every 
man in this country upon the presentation 
of these legal-tender notes. 

And what now does the gentleman pro- 
pose to substitute for these legal-tender 
notes which are secured* not only by 
$100,000,000 of gold, but by your property 
and my property, and by the property of 
every citizen, by the resources of the 
whole country. What does he propose 
to substitute for this promise to pay ? 
This promise made by this great na- 
tion, which it is bound to keep or be dis- 
graced, as youor I would be disgraced, if we 
should not meet our obligations? He pro- 
poses to substitute warehouse certificates— 
these are bis words, not mine—warehouse 
certificates, wnich he himself acknowledges 
to day to have an intrinsic value of but 711¢ 
cents. [Applause.] 

He proposes a new doctrine. never before- 
beard of, either in or out of Congress, to 
make, not a promise to pay (of the nation) a 
legal tender, but what he calls a silver ware- 
house certificate, a legal tender, which you 
and [ shall be torced to take iu full pay- 
ment no matter what may be its value, 

This is a new doctrine, gentlemen; itis a 
doctrine that we should go slow about; 
that should be well considered by the best 
financial minds of thiscountry. I venture 
to say that if it zoes before Congress it will 
not be decided in one session; it will not 
get out of the hands of the Committee in 
one session; it involves the financial his- 
tory of this country from the time of 
Thomas Jefferson down to the present date. 
Gentlemen who suppose that upon hear- 
ing one paper read, with a few figures, that 
they can come to an intelligent conclusion 
upon this subject, deceive themselves. Such 
a subject should be considered seriously in 
all its bearings, and if so considered, mark 
my words, it will be declined. 

Furthermore what else does this proposi- 
tion seek to do? 

This proposition is that we shall issue 
certificates which the gentleman calls ware- 
house certificates, based upon a silver dol- 
lar now worth 71)¢ cents, and then keep on 
buying silver bullion until it advances 38 
cents on the dollar, making the dollar 
worth intrinsically 991% cents. 

Was any merchant in the history of this 
world ever known to go into the market 
and buy wheat or corn or oats, or any mar- 
ketable property, and to continue to buy it 
day in and day out, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, year in and year 
out upon arising market created by him 
self? [Applause] We have all heard of 
corners in stock in New York, and corners 
in wheat in Chicago, where speculators not 
infrequently raise the price of stocks or of 





* March 18th, 1869. An Act was passedin which the 
United States “solemnly pledges its faith to make 
provision atthe earliest possible poriod for the re- 
dempt'on of United States notes in coin.” 

Quotation from Act of Congress, approved Jan, 
Mth, 1875, 

“And onand after the first day of January, Anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coino’ the 
United States legal-tender notes, then outstanding, 
on their presentation for redemptioa at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States in the 
City of New York, in sums of not less than fifty dol- 
lars. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare and provide for the redemption in this Act 
authorized or required, he is authorized to use any 
surplus revenues, from time to time. iu the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell and dis- 
pose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the de- 
scriptions of bonds of the United States described in 
the Act of Congress approved July Fourteenth, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy, entitled ‘An Act to Author- 
ize the Ke-Funding of the National Debt,’ with like 
qualities, privileces and exemptions to the extent 
necessary to carry this Act into full effect, and to use 
the proceeds thereof for the purpose aforesaid.” 

An Act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments approved Jan. lith, 1875, 

Extract from Section 12, Act of July 12th, 1882. 

“ That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend 
the issue of such gold certificates whenever the 
amountof gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury re- 
served for the redemption of the United States notes falls 
below $100,000,000."’ 

Act approved July 12th, 1882, 





wheat toa high and false value by a trick, 
and then oblige other people to buy their 
accumulation at fictitious value in order to 
fulfill their contracts! But no man ever 
before heard of an individual or a nation 
making a corner upon itself and obliging 
himself or the nation to buy other people’s 
commodities at high and false values 
created by the purchaser! Gentlemen, do 
you propose to do this foolisH thing ? 
I hope not. This Convention of Bank 
ers has from the beginning shown it- 
self to be a conservative body on all 
these questions. i beg you to remain con- 
servative. Let the Congress of the United 
States consider these subjects and take the 
responsibility, [ know of no question that 
has ever been introduced here and sent to 
Congress for consideration of which I 
would be ashamed. But it is not for us to 
say that we can comprehend in an hour 
these great questions of legal tender which 
the Supreme Court has taken years to con- 
sider. And I hope their last decision will 
not long hence be again reversed by a new 
court that may arise. I believe with George 
Bancroft, that some day or other it will be 
reversed and that it will beheld that lega! 
tender is a thing to be issuedin timeof war 
only. Kings and crowns have clippped the 
dollar; they have cut it down one half and 
two thirds and three-fourths. Nobody but 
tyrants can force a poor man to take 70 
cents for 100 centsin gold, or 30 cents or any 
sum less than 100 cents exactly. Gentle- 
men, I entreat you to go slow on this sub- 
ject. Nothing is lost by a little time. Eveao 
in a transaction involving $10,000 in your 
own bank, you might not decide in a day. 
You would not decide in an hour unless you 
koew everything about the subject. Letus 
consider these four great propositions wise 
ly and diligently, and then be able to give 
au inielligent reason for our decision. 

Mr. Knox was frequently applauded. 
Then Mr. Sneed again came forward. 
Gentlemen,” he remarked, “I had not 
intended to say avything more on this 
subject; Iam not going to make a speech. 
But my friend Mr. Knox, known to all as a 
man of the very highest character—and I 
say tbat there is no man among those who 
compose this body for whom I havea higher 
regard—I have served witk him in these 
conventions since their orgavization; I 
know him not only to be fair and generous 
and just, but he is more—he isa man, and I 
say it without disparagement to any other 
man in this Convention, who has given this 
subject and other subjects of finance his 
most careful consideration. But we areall 
inclined to run in a groove; it is natural. 
And I believe that Mr. Koox is just as 
honest in his view on this question as I am 
in mine. But Mr. Knoxisa monometallist. 
Mr. Knox believes there ought to be 
but one coin and that gold. Now a great 
many, and very great many men in this 
country believe that; but I tell you, gentle- 
men, the time will come’’— 

Mr. Knox: “Ifthe gentleman will allow 
me, I wish to make the statement that Iam 
not a monometallist in the sense which be 
means. I wish to remain onthe gold stan- 
dard, but nevertheless Iam willirg to agree 
to as free a use of silver ax possible while still 
maintaining that standard. I am willing 
to increase the coinage of silver from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000 per month. But I 
want the silver certificates which are based 
on the silver dollars to always remain so 
close to the value of the gold dollar that no 
man rich or poor can hereafter lose anything 
by their depreciation. shee 

I want tis silver certificate to be always 
worth near 100 cents in gold. I believeina 
single gold standard, supplemented by the 
use of all the silver dollars that can be kept 
at parin gold. This is not monometallism 
in the sense used by the gentleman who 
would give the impression that Iam against 
the use of any silver whatever. 

I have therefore introduced a resolution 
providing that hereafter in the issue of sil- 
ver certificates such certificates shall be se- 
cured by silver bullion worth in the market 
nearly 100 cents on the dollar. So long as 
we remain upon the gold standard, so long 
as the present legal-tender silver dollar coin 
remains worth 100 cents, these silver bul- 
lion certificates will be redeemable with the 
standard silver dollar. Butif we suspend 
gold payment then the standard silver dol- 
lar will decline in value, andin that event 
the holder of these silver bullion certificates 
shall be entitled to receive the full face 
value of these certificates in silver bullion 
at its market value. Use both gold and sil- 
ver for our currency, but maintain the sil- 
ver dollar at par with the gold dollar. I 
want to keep the two metais as close to- 
gether as possible, so that a man who has 
debts to pay can pay them in gold value; 
and, you, gentlemen, who have money 
loaned out can receive back in payment an 





—————— 
equivalent to a dollarin gold. This is my 
proposition; these are my views. 

I wish all the bankers of the country to 
be able to pay their depositors, like honest 
men, in the same coin which they have re. 
ceived; or, at least, to return to them the 
value of the money which they received on 
deposit. 

The issue of silver certificates hereafter 
based on their bullion value will prevent, 
without the possibility of doubt, loss to ej- 
ther debtor or creditor. 

I thank the gentleman from Kentucky 
for giving me the opportunity for express. 
ing my views upon the resolution which J 
presented to the Convention. I intended 
to have made this explanation at the out- 
set, but these remarks upon the resolution 
were inadvertently omitted. 








JEFF. DAVIS ON THE TARIFF, 


JEFFERSON Davis, the ex-President of 
the defunct Confederacy, who has passed 
the eighty-first year of his age, has noti- 
fied the public that he is yet alive by pub. 
lishing an article in Belford’s Magazine 
entitled ‘‘ A Constitutional Tariff.” The 
article is dull and heavy, and shows that 
he has for the most part lost the mental 
vigor which he had in other days, The 
point which he seeks to establish is that 
a tariff which levies duties on imported 
goods, for the protection of American 
industry, is not warranted by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This is one 
of the broken-winded positions of the 
Free Traders. What Jefferson Davis 
thinks on this subj-ct, or any other, is a 
matter of but little consequence to the 
American people. 

The matter of fact is that Congress, 
during the whole history of the Govern- 
ment, has, in exercising the taxing power, 
levied tariff duties on imported goods 
with a view to make them incidentally 
protective to the industries of this coun- 
try; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the numerous cases that have 
been before it involving the subject of 
tariff taxation, has not in a single in- 
stance given the remotest hint that euch 
duties were unconstitutional. The prac- 
tice of the Government, from the outset 
to the present time, construes the Con- 
stitution very differently from the theory 
of the Free Traders. This construction 
settles the question unless the Supreme 
Court of the United States should reverse 
it by positive and express decision, which 
it is not likely to do. 


ite 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In spite of generally improving condi- 
tions, the stock market continued unset- 
tled and feverish. Money has ruled some- 
what easier, railroad earnings continue 
to increase, general trade is sound and 
active, foreign exchange is lower, and 
stocks have undergone a considerable 
shrinkage in value; but uncertainty has 
again become the feature on the Stock Ex- 
change. The main cause of this has been 
the strength of the bear party. Their 
success in forcing Sugar Trust down from 
126 to 67 and cotton oil from 60 to nearly 
30, naturally led them to carry their 
depredation; as far as possible. A weak 
spot was found in Reading. The mana- 
gers of that propertv, having expended 
heavy sums out of current earnings for 
improvements and repairs, net earnings 
necessarily make poor comparisons with 
the last two years. The absence of any 
recent official statement of the affairs of 
the Reading Coal and Iron Company, and 
the general air of secrecy about the Cor- 
bin management, also, encouraged bear 
operations on the stock, which declined 
to 39}, the lowest price of the year. Mis- 
souri Pacific was also subjected to 4 
severe attack, and the other coalers, Jer- 
sey Central in particular, were weakened 
by similar tactics and the less active con- 
dition of the coal trade. Altogether, 
therefore, the bear cliques have had 4 
very encouraging campaign, aid show 
no inclination to surrender their position, 
until forced by circumstances or superior 
force: 

Atchison, however, acted in satisfactory 
contrast with the remainder of the mar- 
ket, owing to the exceptional favor 
shown the re-organization plan. Opposi- 
tion, even from London bondholders, has 
dwindled down to comparatively noth- 
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ing; and the scheme is proving, not only 
ope of the most remarkable, but one of 
the most successful in financial history. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas re-organi- 
gation plan progresses slowly, tho the out- 
jook is more harmonious than two weeks 
ago. Another company, the Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Western, is now being helped out 
of its difficulties; the arrangement with 
thenew *‘ Big Four” combination having 
resulted in a fresh re organization plan, 
providing for a $10,000,000 4 per cent ist 
mortgage, interert guaranteed by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati Chicago and St. 

Louis, $4,000.000 non cumulative income 
bonds and $10,000,000 of stock. Thisroad 
has long been in embarrassed circum- 
stances, and has proved a source of much 
dissatisfaction to Mr. Corbin and his col- 
leagues. 

The election had little effect upon the 
stock market. Even the success of anti- 
railroad candidates in some of the granger 
States pass unnoticed; the agreement to 
advance rates in the Northwest being 
sufficient to counteract this influence. 
The unmistakable tendency toward con- 
solidation, which was exemplifi-d in tbe 
recent traffic arrangement between Union 
Pacific ana Northwest, inspires more or 
less confidence among holders; tno it 1s 
not to be furgotten that this very tendency 
threatens to give the anti-railroad feeling 
new impetus, and may provoke still fur- 
ther hostile legislation in certain States. 
The trust stocks have again been de- 
pressed by the decision against the Sugar 
Trust on one hand and the disclosures in 
cotton oil affairs on the other, while Lead 
Trust suffered by the common disfavor 
into which these concerns have fallen. 

General business is showing somewhat 
lessened activity, as usual at this period, 
but is in very satisfactory shape. The 
dry goods and grocery trades are quiet, 
except where holiday preparations are in 
order. Our export trade continues to im- 
prove, wheat and cotton moving outward 
more freely; the consequence being a 
better supply of commercial bills in the 
foreign exchange market. Our iron trade 
is in exceptionally good shape, the ‘‘boom” 
in Great Britain having almost stopped 
shipments to this country, and even made 
it possible for us to ship iron to England. 
The effect of this suspension of imports 
has, of course, been to give domestic fur- 
naces and foundries active employment. 

Call loans ruwed steadier, the extreme 
rates being 1@7 percent. and the common 
rate about 3 per cent. As showing the 
easier state of the money market, loans 
expanded $1,600,000 last week, whereas 
contraction has been the rule for weeks 
past. Commercial paper is also in better 
demand, owiog to the easier rates on time 
money, the inquiry, however, being al- 
most entirely from the interior, and not 
from city banks, First-class double 
names are quoted at 54@6} for 60 days 
and 90 days, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 9. Nov, 2. Differences. 
Eee $397,760, 200 $395, 142,000 Inc. $1,618.2C0 
a 73,389,200 72,79°,400 Inc. 572,100 
Legal tenders 26,230,200 28,852,200 Dec. 2,571,000 
Deposits........ 401,645,000 402,117,700 Dec. 472,700 
Cireuiation.... 4,061,300 4,056,200 Inc. 5,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
— the reserve and the liabilities : 





bSeeccecves $73,359,700 $72.797, f00 Ine. $572,100 
peony tenders.. 26,200.700 28,852,300 Dec. 2,571,600 
Total reserve.. $99,650,400 $101,649,900 Dec. $1,999,500 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
Its «++ 100,411,250 100,529,425 Dec. 118,175 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal 
requirements. 760,850 1,120,{75 Inc. 1,881,825 
cess of reserve Nov. 10, 188d............+ eee 11)537, "000 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds rule quiet and firm, 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
fe. 1891, Registered....... ....2...-.- W434 4% 
as. 1891, Coupon. Wd4g 106 
4s, 10%. Kegistered Sy 12z7% 
48, 1907, Coupon 12% 1273 
quiency 68. 1895. 11746 xe 
-Jurrency ore 

Lurrency 6s, 1897 .- 123 . 

y . 125% .. 
Currency 66. 1899 «128 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at tae Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


A Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
4 ANT Mechanics’..... 00 — 
merican Bx..." 138 165 Mercantile . ..2U6 - 
far  — erchants’..... 155 is 


310 





























l4 250 
1 _ 
1i5 - 
— 4 
172% 144 
th Av ll - _- 
Fourteenth St....165 — - 
German Amer’n.122 128 is = 
GallatiD......... 20 = — |r 2 160 
— |Seabvoara Nat'l. “40 OC- 
— |Secona N by - 
— |Seventh Nav... 130 — 
-320 350 |state of N’wY'rklil 116 
Huasop Kiver...:46 — |St. Nict.oms. 130 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.540 545 'Tradesmen’s. 1g 
oe ces- 000 1 — |Third Nat'l 186 
Leather Man’f...20 — |Union - 
Lincoln Nat’l....200 — |Onit’dstatesNat. Mb - 
vadiop Souare.i(" 15 | WeatSide Bank, 2% - 
Manhattan....... 180 — | Western Nat’l.. 94 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Bank of the Scate ot New York has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent. paysble ondemanu. 

Mr. Joel W. Mason has been elected 
president of the ‘Tradesmen’s National 
Bank of this city in place of Mr, Nathan- 
iel Niles resigned. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchanze on, anu make Ca- 
bie transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
aod the British West Indies. 
also make collections and 

issue Commercial and Trav- 
eliing Credits, available in 
ali parts 01 the world. 


Letters 
of 


es 
Credit. 
nice fateene da 2! Investment 
curities for customers. “e Seoypities, 


receive accounts ot Banks, 

Bankes, Corporations, 

birms and Individuals, on favorabieterms, and mak 
col.ection of aoraftsdrawn abroad on all points in th 
United States an + Caned,, and of drafts drawn inth 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


AMERICAN JOAN AND, TRUST, COMPANY, 


Created to a a General a Trust and An- 











uity Busine 
Cc PITA od $500.0 00 00 
Guaranteed ty wae | nate Auditor, $100,000 00. 
LOAN, TRUSTANDANNUITY BUSINESS 


First mortgage +A pant od loans made and guaranteed. 
Long time debentures issued by the company secured 
by first mortgages held by trustees. FIV# PER CENT. 
PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. Correspondence svlicited 
from parties desiring to make safe prrestqponte. 
Clinton Markell, President; G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice- Sventhess and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer. 





It would be a gain to you ic 
know how money is lent at the 
west, if you lend; but if every- 
one knew, the rate would go 
down. 

“Put your Money on Grow- 
ing Property’”—pamphlet free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment ComPany, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Por h, New Hampshire. 


THEO. S. CASE, | 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
Hn atuis 


New Or? and 5S di 4444UH / 3: og 

Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually withvut cost or risk tu owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 














THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 percent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
Denyer, Col., and vicinity; with equall 

ood, ee urity, 7 to Great contras' 
isn’ 

We and our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy 0! these statements. 

ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
A. A. SWEET, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
¥. W. BALDWIN, 21 >pruce Street, New York. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 








WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 


operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory, WRITE FOR REFERENCBS, 


Reorganization 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
SANTA FE 


Railroad Company. 


THE BONDS OF THE FOLLOWING 
NAMED ISSUES ARE INCLUDED, AND 
SHOULD BE DEPUSITED FOR EX- 
CHANGE, UNDER THE PLAN OF REOR- 
GANIZATON: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 


pany: 
First mortgage, 1899, 7 per cent. 
Five per cent. bonas. |% 9, 5 per cent. 
Consolidavea mortgage, 1%, 7 per —_, 
S. «'. five per ceui. vouus, 192u, 5 Ler Ce 
Four and vue-ualf per cent. 5. 2. bends, ‘io, 4% per 
cent. 

Six per cent. 8. F secured bonds, i911, 6 per cent. 
Couiimerat trust o per veni. bouds, lvi7, 5 per cent. 
Lena grant moucigage. WO, « per cent. 

Cowley, sumner & Ft. — Kk. R. Co.: 
Irsl wortgace, Yu. 7 per 

Florence, #idvurado & wal. Val. R. R. Co.: 
erst Mortgage, Wi, 7 perc 

Kansas City, &mporia & ‘south. R. R. Co.: 
first mortwage 1,7 per cent, 

Kansas City, Lopexa & ana R. R. Co.: 
flirt Mor gage. lund, 7 per Cc 

Kansas City, Lopeka & Western R. R. Co.: 
luCuime, lyvc, 7 per cent. 

Marion & Mcrherson R. R. Co.: 
rifot MOrigage. ivu¥, 7 per cent. 

The New mexico & southern Pac, R. R. Co.: 
rirst morigage, 19, 7 per veut. 

The ruebio & Arkansas Valley R. R. Co.: 
first merigage, lwo, | pe: ceat. 

Wichita & southw oe. = R. Co.: 
cirst wortgage, luz, 7 per 

Kausas City, Lawrence & ‘south R. R. Co.: 
Pr irst moi tgage, 1909, v per cent. 

Southern Kansas & Western R. R. Co.: 
rirst Wortg ge, Wid, 7 per cent. 

Sumner County K. K. Co.: 
rirst morig «ge, i9lu, 7 per cent. 

Ottawa & Buriington R. — Co.: 
rirst Mortgage, suv, » per ce 

The southern Kansas R’y "Co.—Gulf Div.: 
¢irsl Mortgage, ly, 5 per cent, 

The southern Kansas K’y Co.: 
income, 1927, 6 per cent. 

The Suuthern Kansas R’y Co. of Texas: 
© ba 3 mostanse. ivz7?, 5 per cent. 

A., T. & S. &. K. R. Co. in Cebenges 
eirst p And tl wy ver cent. 

Chicago, Santa be & California R’y.Co.: 
iret mortgage, Wut, 5 per ceat. 

California Southern K. K. Co.: 
burst mortgage, 1926, 6 per cent 

The Chicago, Kansas & Western R. R. Co,: 
© ITSl Mortgege, 1926, 5 per cent, 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R’y Co.: 
First mortgage, 1909,7 per c 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe ey Co.: 
second mortgage, 1923, 6 per cent. 

Sonora Raiiway Co., Limited: 
First mortgage, 1910, 7 per cent. 

Leaven., Topeka & Southwestern R’y Co.: 
General mortgage, 19i2,4percent. Kor the one-half 

guaranteed by Atcnison Co. 

The Wichita & Western R. R. Co 
First mortgage, 1914, 6 per cent. (Nos. ‘ito 791, inc).) 

The Kingman, Pratt & West. R. R. Co.: 
First mortgage, 1916.6 per cent. (Nos.1 to 956, incl.) 

The Chicago, Kansas & Western KR. R. Co.: 
Income bunds, 1926, 6 per cent. 

California yak a, Lo Co.: 
Income bona 
DEPOSITS ray BE ADE AND CERTIFICATES 


RECEIVED THEREFOK 

UNION TRUsT COMPANY, 73 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, ROOM 26, 95 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & eo 113 DEVON- 
SHIRE STKEET, BOSTO 

MERCHANTS’ LOAN & "TRUST co., CHI- 
CAGO 

BARING BROTHERS & CO., 8 BISHOPS- 
GATE-WITHIN, LONDON, E. C. 


Circular 63, containing full details, can be 
had at above addresses and also at offices of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., No. 1 Nassau Street, 
New York, and of Atchison Company, 95 
Milk Street, Boston. 

J. W. REINHART, 


4th Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN 
Chairman of Board. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
cropsin Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SArE. e 
zuarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal when 
pend i our Prospect us. 

K& COLUCADU FARM-LOAN CO., 
56 techsabie = 7 anes Block, 





Our 


~*~ 


oston. Mass De Cole 
.E. oe rr, Pres. ': MITCHELL, Treas, 
AT TERSON. of nh Mapager. 





DO You WANT AN AGENCY ? 


For a 7 per cent semi-annual gua anteed stock 
which will pay bk tween 50 ana 75 per cent. addi- 
tional profits, within four years. Also for 7 per 
cent. semi-aunualieat es ate loans aoub:y secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,0W of assets. Directors and 
stock ho.ders bestof Kansas City’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE | INVESTMENT Cv., — 8 City, Mo. 


AL. TOWNSEND & ( 
Gaarden, Fruit and £3... Lands, 
City yer operty 
REAL EsTATE LOAN GENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for nun-residents. 
1024 Lath Street, Devver, Coorado. 


IOWA LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of nigh rate of interest, as among the safest lavest- 
a 8 emeeee to the public. 

efers 
Messrs. Hiram Derne & Son, New Tous City, 
Messrs. Morton, Blic Co., New Y City. 
Geo G. Williams, bsq., of the Chemicat National 

Bank, New York City 
F. D. Gray, Esq., of the ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 

pratt; Chicago. lil. 

Mich, E+q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, ™ 
vl uh une Savings Banks and Investors > 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


take 4 per cept. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


had on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Bankieug House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 


Farms, 











DENVER, COLORADO, 


Reorganization 
of the 


AMERICAN 
COTTON OIL TRUST. 


Uader the plan adopted at a meeting of 
certificate-holders, held this day,and which 
has received the i:sdorsement of helders of 
over four-fifths of the entire issue. itis pro- 
posed that the Trust, and the property and 
assets thereof, be merged or incorporated 
into the 


AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY, 


a corporation org*nized and existing un- 
der the Laws of the State ot New Jersey, or 
teat such Trust certificates be exchanged or 
travusferred for shares of said comyany or 
otherwise, asthe Keorganizatiou Commit- 
tee may deem judicious, upon the fullowing 
general busis: 

AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY to issue 
Common stock to the limit of $21,092,000, and 6 per 
cent. uon-cumulative Preferre* Stock, redeemabie 
at 10) per cent, aad secured by the shares of all com- 
panies received on such merger, limited to $15,000,000, 
of which $4,454,000, or any balance in exces- of the 
amount required on the exchange, to be held, used 
and disposed of by the Direvtors for the purposes of 
the company. All stock entitled to like voting power. 

The Trust cert: ficate- tu be exchanged for such new 
ghares in the fullowing proportion, viz.: 

For each share of “rust Certificates, 59 per cent. 
thereof in such new Common Stock, $ 21,092,000 
and 25 per ceat. thereof in such 
new Preferred StocK.........-.seeeeees 1¢,5'6.000 

Holders of AMEKICAN COTTON OIL TRUST Cer- 
tificates are invitedto depos t the same with the 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NKW 

YORK, 
ON OR BEFORE NOV. 20ru, 1839, 
and receive engraved certificates of aeposit there- 
for, under the agreement of reorganizati.n. 

Application will be made to list the CENTRAL 
TaxCST CUMPANY’S Certificates on the STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, 

THE ENGRAVED CERTIFICATES of the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY will be ready for issue on 
Saturday, November 9th. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman, 
SAMUEL THOMAS, 
EDWARD D. ADAMS, 
JAMES H. BENEDICT, 
WILLIAM L. BULL, 
REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 
NEw YoRK, Nov. 6th, 1889. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
So INVESTMENT CO. 


S. $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
oa a ith choicest security. Ask for information. 
. E. StiwMONS, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t, 


160 NASSAU 8T.. NEW VORK OITY 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 ia 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 50 per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we cana do 
for you. 

MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver, Colorade, 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest ee of good standing. Tpevengh 











experience. Ly of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 
JOHNSON, “Mol AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Seb. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entranee through the Bank. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ora- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Seo’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 

















Hartford. O Eastern Mauager, 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Ihave on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
etc., etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
oans. It is no longer necessary for a capital- 
sts to take 5 per cent. securities for safety 
Business so HIGk for mutual profit. 
&B 





1551 KICK oe St., Denver? Coio 
enitferences THE | ~+—-Lpaaemai People’s Sav ings 
Deposit Bank, Denver 


DENVER First Mortgage Loans, 7 and 8 cent. 
inte = paid semi-annually in} ow York 





nge. 
DENVER Business and Residence Property pay 
= mony 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
iiy increasing in value. 

DENVER’™. Re 135,000; Mineral output 
100,000; Agricultural products, $32,000,- 
4 400 Manufacturing men 

ae pros ucts exceed $30,000,000. 
THOUSAND™ of dollars from the East being in- 
sted Daily. Write for particulars to 
CLARKE&' CARU re JERKS, Investment Bank- 

ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 





THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


ER re tdbeessneceskcansnesaued $500,000 
BURPRGS......2.20 « 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRISON, Cc SARLES F. CLARK, 
esident. Vice-President. 
FRANCIS H. PAGE, 
Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH F. KNAPP. WM.H.HALL. 
DAVID M.MORRISON. PATRICK FARRELLY. 
HENRY IS USSELL. GEO. E. HAMLIN. 


RE} 
JOEL F. PREEMAN, THE 
L. T. POWELI, ; HO 
GEORGE L. PEASE. LUCIU SK. WILMERDING. 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
horized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House; allow 
nterest on daily balances, and special rates on depos- 
ts remaining a specified time; issue Certificates of 

posit; actas Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and doany and all 

business usually done by Trust Companies of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ea a Se SE ie 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
= in Loaning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
ora Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
mptly paid. Lvans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
reas 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christiun Union or 

The Independent,” New York City. 





United States Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT sce a DOLLARS. 


This com is os depositery for moneys on 
pate > nie art, and is ovine’ to ast ae on guardian 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 





to 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. GEO. Raeny WARREN, 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE BLISss, 
DANTEL D. LORD, Witteanw LIBBEY. 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
Ow. OOPER, 
Wm. WALeee PHELPS, » - Ravan Sesame, 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
TL 


i A 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LY 

ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. ViIsTOR. 
ENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern sieate who have never 

eon Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money loans at =~ cent. on good security. I guaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years’ ex- 
perience in eee Be transactions last year were 
over $1.80 i yyfevensey ore. Send 
for bampniet” ® (acts Denver ’’—to- ~ 

R. BURCHARD, DENVER, Colo. 


JOHN MATTLER & CoO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $i00 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
gage loans from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solic 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 


INVEST. 0, MENT. $9» 


CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, $25,000, 
Investments in Keal Estate made tor non- 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Loans 
a specialty, 
References: Ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a large » quenttty of carefully 
selected lands in @ neighb Denver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,80 and 1@0acres. Two individu- 
als or sy ndicates coomne to invest peney in the 
Western States, where it will be safe and at the same 
time return large ey no better place can be 
found. The very rapid and substantial growth of the 
City of Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now being made by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,500, and 
in a few years it can be platted into Fesideuce lots—9 
tothe acre—which will sell at $250 to $500 per lot. 

















SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is =e a place 
in the West to make permanent investm 

ennent for maps, pamphlets and further lamettes 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Fa/ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig ¢ years ago, 
investments made in Duluth now will yes as 
Birra se investments made in those places in 
is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opments of 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 














Corr d 


p e solicited. Best seterense when de- 
sired 


a. & GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
Jnion Pacitic Railway Companies. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 
Special attention given to investmenis for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

eferences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. Colo. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Recoré and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE:&, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will ++ nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 

















teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. prerest payable 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
. CLARKE, Pres. . EBSTER, Treas. 
D.M. MCELBINN EY Vice- 8.C.P.W EBST«£R,Cashier. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
p nve | Mortgages on Best State 
SAFETY A RANTEED 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
pave madein from three 
Vit GiiAiMBERLI INVESTMENT CO 
ERLUAL AM 
The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance 
Trust Co. no Gf 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 
Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee by by foreclow 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,00 i Guaran- 
Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000 . Mortg- 
ages for eote, [—. 
lender 6 to 0 15, we with 
fitle, Address 


at the Chemical National Bank, New York. No 
respondence requested. Write for particulars. 
E. C. WE 
Pre: 
WING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 
and wel Property. 
Colo, Write for particulars. 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
to five years, 
me cad full information furnished upon 1002 
Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 
Mention thig Pa 





40 per cent. of approiecd value deoned. 
Persona! examination of poygeotes 
b+ dl tor particulars. e refer to 


The M McCague Investment Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


1 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
7 Sums $200 and upward 
0 





THE EQU ITA BLE TORS Cc PANY OF 
Offeis its 10-year collateral trust Gold Binds interest 
ati c cent. poreste semi-annually at Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank. New a secured by 
first meapeanges on improved real estate in i. 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.of New York,Trustee. Correspondeace uested 
LEWIS S_ReeED, Pres. Jane . SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES.Treas. ©. B. SCHMIDT. Secretary 





TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
nteed first mortages on city and farm 
rty. Particular attention paid to invest- 

ents for savings a trustees and individu- 

—~" For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 

special information concerning 

Fw city and tavectunants therein, mailed 

A Oakland Land, Loan and 
mpany, Tacoma, Washington. 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TRADE during the week has been affected 
by several influences all of an adverse 
character. The excitement incident to 
the elections, the holiday on Tugsday and 
weather of a generally disagreeable and 
unseasonably mild nature have made up 
a trying burden for both commission 
houses and jobbers to bear. As a result 
there has been more discontent and grum- 
bling noticeable all round than at any 
previous time during the present year. 
Yet the market is actually in a good posi- 
tion. Agents arelightly stocked with sea- 
sonable zoods and for forward business 
are heavily enough under orders to free 
them from anxiety as to the near future. 
Jobbers may complain of present inactiv- 


ity, but the fact that none of them are in- 


a position to make attractive ‘‘ drives” 
shows how well the market has been 
cleaned up by the trade uptodate. In 
the Western and Southern markets it is 
evident that distribution is progressing 
steadily, the re-order demand from these 
being of rather more than average dimen- 
sions and in some degree compensatory 
for the absence of personal buyers. 

Spring and summer fabrics are still or- 
dered in fair quantities by jobbers and 
manufacturers, All round prices are firm 
with an upward tendency in certain 
makes of brown sheetings and drills and 
in print cloths. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cottons has again 
been irregular at first hands and light 
with jobbers. Brownsheetings and drills 
move steadily and the following advances 
have been made in prices: Clifton CCC 
brown sheetings tc. higher; Clifton K 
standard drills and ditto S drills te. 
higher. Bleached shirtings are firm and 
the price of Masonville 4-4 has been made 
8ic. per yard. Agents report a light 
business in colored cottons, with white 
goods, fancy damask and scrims fairly 
active. Print cloths have been in de- 
cidedly better demand and prices have ad- 
vanced 1-16c. for 64x64’s, the week closing 
with reluctant sellers of 64x64’s @3%c. and 
of 56x60’s @ 3 3-16c. per yard. Orders 
for future delivery are only booked in 
limited quantities at these rates. In 
prints it has been quite a between-seasons 
market, the demand being light and ir- 
regular, without special feature. Stocks 
are in such good shape, however, that 
prices 1ule steady. Printed cotton dress 
goods in fine sateens, challies and lawns, 
continue in good request for spring deliv- 
ery, and printed cotton flannels figure in 
this demand also. Seasonable goods are 
decidedly slow, but prices are steady. 
The same conditions are noticeable in 
ginghams and wash dress fabrics, spring 
styles being fairly favored and goods for 
current requirements comparatively neg- 
lected; about the only feature of the lat- 
ter being purchases by retailers of dark 
dress ginghams. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

In soft wool and worsted dress goods 
there has been a quiet trade doing with 
package buyers and some movement on 
account of back orders. For spring de- 
liveries orders ere still being placed with 
some freedom and most manufacturers 
are reported under orders for a considera- 
ble time tocome. Staple and fancy cotton 
warped worsteds are in better request 
than usual and stocks are very light for 
this time of the year. The men’s wear 
woolen department is without change 
from previous reports, a light demand be- 
ing offset by light stocks and prices ruling 
steady. Miscellaneous woolens are also 
without particular feature. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $1,677,112 $1,729,868 

Thrown on market.... 1,553,753 1,685,830 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered atthe port... 116,261,296 112,472,781 

Thrown on market.... 116,858,552 111,484,290 


The weather influences are still ad- 
verse to the trade in seasonable foreign 





——<———a 
goods, and this week operations have been 
largely confined to meeting a restricted 
re-assorting demand. Prices rule steady, 
stocks being in such shape 4s can be 
easily carried. Importation orders haye 
rather fallen off, the advanced prices re. 
quired for next season’s goods having an 
apparently deterrent effect on anything 
but very conservative buying. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








THE aim of THE INDEPENDENT is to be go 
valuable a weekly newspaper-magazine 
that no intelligent person can afford to do 
withoutit. We flatter ourselves that this 
result has been attained. Our old subserj- 
bers appreciate this and have rendered us 
much good service in sending us with their 
renewals the subscriptions of their friends, 
In fact, there has been lately a ‘* boom” in 
the subscription department of THE INnpp- 
PENDENT. Our club rates are made partic- 
ularly favorable for the express purpose of 
benefiting our subscribers by lessening the 
cost of the paper tothem. If those of our 
old subscribers whose subscriptions expire 
between now and January Ist, 1890, will 
make a little effort to obtain new subscri- 
bers for us they will confer a great favor 
upon us, and at the same time benefit them 
selves. While the regular subscription of 
THE INDEPENDENT is $3.00 a year it is very 
readily reduced to every old and new sub- 
scriber to $2.00 a year by taking advan- 
tage of the following Club Rates: 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each, 
Three w-" sipeeewee 2% * 
Four w “oheesueeves 2.12 * 
Five or more * Nae anes: panko 2.00 “ 


Our Clubbing List. with other periodicals 
for 1890, is now ready and will be sent free 


to any one who desires to subscribe for any 


other papers or magazines in connection. 


with THE INDEPENDENT. 


If any of our subscribers have friends 
whom they think would be interested in 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send them four 
consecutive numbers, without charge, 
upon receipt of their names. 


> 


THE Great English Remedy, Beecham’s Pills, 

“worth a guinea a pox,”’ are now to be had in almost 

every one store in the Unitea States, at 25 centsa 
.—Adv 


> Jy 


THERE are Many people who would be glad to own 
and use atypewriter, butthe expense has heretofore 
stood in the way of their purchasing cne. The Til- 
ton Manufacturing Company of 115 Purchase street, 
Boston, now offer the Victor Typewriter tor $15.0. 
They wil be glaato send descriptive circulars to 
any of our readers who will ask fur them. 


oe 











WE recently had an opportunity to examine and 
compare some photographs taken by amuteurs and 
professionals, and we ‘unnesitatingly. pronounced the 
ones taken by the amateur to be the better of thetwe. 
Very great efficiency is readily achieved by almost 
any one with an amateur A ny og outht, and the 
pleasure derived from its use is very satisfactory. 
Aby parent having the A interest of his children at 
heart could not do better fortnem moraily, inteliec- 
tually apa physically than to ask the scoviil and 
Adams Company, of 428 Broome. street, this city, for 
one of their lilustrated catalogs of amateur photo- 
graphic outfits trom which to select and purchase. 
They are very extensive manutacturers anu dealers 
in everything needed by an amateur and can give 
excelleut aavice to those needing it. ‘their prices 
will be found to be favorable. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


AMONG the notable features of The Youth’s Com- 
panion next year will be a series of popular articies 
on the methods of Government. *‘Ine Senate’ > will 
be treated by Senator Hoar, “The House,” by the 
Hon. John G. Cartisie and “The O Opposition” by the 
Hon. ‘thomas b. Keed. Mr. Blaine will also con- 
tribute an important article tothe series. 


THE DAYLIGHT LAMP. 


THE Dame of the lamp is eminently mene 
implying the recognition of only one supe 
of lught, and that not artificial. The britliance,, sott- 
ness and uniformity of the light, regulated entire- 
ly by the user, the ee of its construction and 
easiness ef operation, as well as its economical use 
of oil, are salient advantages which cannot fail © 
commend themscives to ull intelligent as well as the 
most Casual observers. it is the great illuminator 
the times, and those who have not seen it have, 80 
far, been iiterally 1 in the dark. 


EXCURSIONS TO Gs CALIFORNIA AND 








MESSRS. RAYMOND & se ITCOMB present an at~ 
tractive series of California tours for the coming win- 
ter and spring. Special trains of vestibuied PalimaD 
Ppaiace cars, with dining-cars and other elegant ap- 
pointments, will convey the parties across the coau- 
nent, and the tickets entitle he holder to as 
round of the Pacific Coast resorts. 
can return by any of four different routes, op aD 
first-class train within six months. Another series ot 
tours has Mexico as its principal feature, with a W: 
round of travel—in vestibuled trains—tnrough that 
interesting aod picturesque country. Twoot nese ex- 
cursions inciuae Califoruia, and two omit the 
Coast. ‘he odvantages of traveling in the Raymond 
& Whitcomb wurist parties are many, apd 
contempiating a journey in either 


a mn 
investigate the subject through the neat litue pene 


phiet curculars, wolch will be supplied f; 
— of the firm in Boston, New York, or 
P 
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E OF SCHEDMLE ON PENN- 
CHANG YLVANIA RAILROAD. 


f schedule will go into effect on the 
Ace rvanis Railroad on November 10th. The 
Peart changes are as follows: 

—eOcCT Day Express leaving New Yor at 


malt leave a ‘at 10. ay ¥. M. and run thro rouss 

ned schedule, arriving in age © 
eet orning, and Cincinnati 7.0 A The 
on n Limited — leaving at 10. oo rs se. will 
mining on A.M. new through express for 
Louis, “chicago, Gincinnatt will leave New 
a0 oats, and Cnteag (via Pan Handle 
St. Lou an cago (via Pan Handle 
aor fast t thme will carry Pullman Ves- 
tibule Sleep ing Cars from ‘oo York to St. Louis, 
and Cincianati; a Fa car New York to 
‘Altoon: and Columbus to St. Louis; and a passenger 
coach from New York to Columbus. The Washing- 
ton Express or! leaving at 2.00 P.M. will leave at 
2.10P-M.,and the Congressional Limited for Balti- 
m. 8nd hington will le.ve at 3.20 P.M. instead 

ot 3. 4 as heretofore. 


e train now leaving for points on the New York 
ant Le bey Branch Railroad at 3.30 A.M. will be with- 


oner changes in booed, trains will be found by con- 
sulting time-tables.—Advt. 





> 


Every farmer who reads THE INDEPENDENT 
should send to the 8; ringfield Engine and Thresher 
Com , of Sprngfield 1 _# their illustrated 
e of farm mach ory. Ba ularly the Kelly 
‘ Th Ss Bil in immediately 
one a‘ being not only a great 
jabor-saving machine, but as one of the most valu- 
able additions to the farm obtainable. The Spring- 
field Engine and Thresher Company havea world- 
fee reputation, and in this countdy have supplied 
farmers with their machinery of different kinds and 
can be relied upon to furnish exactly what they ad- 
vertise. 





DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Messes. MERRITT & GROMMON, of Denver, Col.. 
offer our readers their services in investing funds in 
real estate or in firsts. menqnee loans ip that city. 
They say that investments in real estate pay from 
ten to fifteen per cent. depending upon the time held, 
and that loans upon the very pest securities pay from 
six ver cont. to eight percent. The growth of Den- 
yer has been a normal one and for that reason invest- 
ments are more secure than in some of the other 
Western cities. 


Noenol 
Eoustable Aes ‘? 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 


RUG 


Fifteen baies of Antique and Persian Rugs and 
Carpets received, many of which are of Jar ge size and 
anique design. This isthe finest shipment received 
by us for many years. 


FUR MATS AND RUGS. 


Afine collection of White and Biack Bear. Lion, 
Tiger and Leopard Skins, Fox and Lynx Skins, well 
mounted. 


Droadovay LH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 














Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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Dealers. 


Tree, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
“erong Slal hee te 































Ridleys’ 


and borders, reduced to 49c.,75c., and 9c. yard. 


SACKINGS, 50 inches wide, 49c. yard: good value, 
79. 


black, 19c. yard; worth 28c. 
worth 23c, 
suitable for evening wear, 8c. yard. 


yard; worth 9c. 


Double warp, ail-silk SURAHS, full) 


and plaids, with cape and belt, size 4 to 13 years, at 
$3.75; worth $6.00. 


colors and stripes, $7.90 and $10.00. 


at $13 75; worth $20.00. 


green beaver, silk Lye oF meover, 
out vests, 
E 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Blook, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Handsome Novelty DRESS GOOOS, stripes, plaids 





Bargain lot All-Wool Colored Dress TRICOTS and 


Dress TRICOTINE, 36 inch, navy, myrtie and 
36-inch Tartan Plaid DRESS GOODS, 12}c. veut; 
1,000 pieces Danish SUITINGS, 43 different shades, 


All-wool Black HENRIETTAS, 40 inches wide, #4c. 


SILKS. 
756. 


24-inch wide, Cream, Jasper, Light 
Blue, Medium Brown, Seal Brown, 


Light and Dark Navy, Severes, YARD; 
Gobelin, Cardinal, Garnet and Nile | REAL VALUE 
WII das carte cetenescnctdcsacteerseccus $1.25. 


CLOAKS, SUITS, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
LONG GARMENTS. 


Large Assortment for Ladies and Misses. 
300 Misses’ GRETCHEN CLOAKS, fancy stripes 


Misses’ fine Tailor-made Long TOP COATS, plain 
PEASANT CLOAKS, fine imported cloaking cloth, 


Tailor-made Long TOP COATS, black, blue and 


4. 75; worth $22.50 
2% tailor-made ow CKE _% with ahd 
$4.9; w rth is io 


nglish sea!- plush JACKETS, extra fine, $10.00 


Fine silk seal-plush WRAPS, lenge fronts, satin- 
lined, deep drop fringe, $14.75; worth $20.00 


Fine Fur Trimmings. 


Fine black lynx TRIMMINGS, 2-inch wide, 9c , 
a ee $1.75, $1 , 38-inch wide at $1.95, $2.25 and 
ya 
Fine Natural BEAVER TRIMMINGS, 3- 
193 $2.00 $2.15 oe inch wide, 
Fine ALASKA SABLE TRIMMINGS, 2-inch wide 
AB. -75, $1.95, $2.50 yard: 3-inch wide, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 


Fine } and Cinnamon Bear TR 
Bt ar IMMINGS, $1.95 


SEAL SKINS. 


gene ALases SEAL JACKETS, $45.00, $75.00, 
5.00 
- ALASKA SEAL COATS, $95.00, $105.00, $115.00 


Fine ALASKA SEAL NEWMARKETS, $195.00, 
$225.00, $245 00, $265.00 (54, 56, and 58 inches jong). 





Fashion Magazine, 
HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Its literary contents, original and selected, are of 
the aynest ote. informin and interesting, while 
its “SHOrPING” pages furoish just such items 
about Fashions, Toys, Books, Silverware, Diamond 
Jewelery, etc.,astomake ita veritable bee-hive of in- 
tormation. 

Sample Copies 15c.; Subscription, 50c. per 


Annum. 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED; 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 10.68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


TRAVEL. 
Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


All Traveling Exper Expenses Included, 


CALIFORNIA tiuiszitt 


6,9, and 50, Feb. 10 and 13, and mene ine ana 0. 1900. 
A choice of two outward routes and four routes re- 














ning-car, 





resorts. 
both ways and giving entire —— 
while in ‘California and in returnip 
Parties wilt leavethe panmectties 
Jan. 13 ana Feb. 10, for Teurs 
of yd Daysthrougn the South- 
ern States, Mexico and Califor- 
; and March Sand 10,for Tours of 47, Da are 
tere h the South and ahem omens ifornia. 
Special trains of woot ed Pullman Pal- 
ace cara, wit Din Combination 
car,etc, Onlya it ‘Ss taken. 
The principal cAttes an ae of “picturesque and 
historic interest to be visited. 

Spring Tours to Colorade and Califonia; 
alse te California, the Pacific Nerthwest, 
etc., ay April 28, 1890. 

send for descriptive circulars, designating whether 
California or Mexicotours are desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM (0., 


HOUSES: 
HERMANN SCHAE 





THE DR. JAEGER’S 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH } 199 Broad'y,(W.U. Building,)New York; 


366 Pulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Presiden 

ENGER, "Vice-President. 

Eanzst Bexcrr, 
Vice-President. 





ERNEST 


Heemann SCHAEFFER, 
President; 








Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children 
The peauine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under ti Tey tak Dr. Jaeger. and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
CATALOGUE and price list, free by mail. 

Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 





Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


CuicaGco Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
FROM AUCTION, 


of the Norwich and Norway Poies poate, sogeutty 
essrs. ng & Co. 
hese well-known "prande: eR. 


BRUNSWICK. MONARCH Ss 
STONE, PRINCE ROYAL, LEXINGTON and RUY- 
AL URIBS in ” lace, hich we now offer at and 





DANTRELL S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 










: m =e 











[CHRISTMAS | 
SUGGESTION Nex | 


SN 





oi No. ou 
70" F DRESS 


xis Chroxosiexs LARGE # SMALL 


POPE MFG.CO. poston :---\ fi 















—- MANUF TURERS’ PRICeS together with 
saagrnment of EASTERN, WESTERN 


All goods honestly vepuesentes, and 4. in 
quality and price guarant 


H, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANALST.,NEW YORK. 





Te en a ee ee 
et Se Oe On A ee ee oe 
We ES Bos om ewe See loos oe oe ee 


' the Tilton MC's, Co, 115 Purchase SL. Boston. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








296 Weehingtea, © +e (opp. School St. t.), Boston 
wa (opp. ¢ City Hat! Pare)” 
Cee fork York. ork, ti} Bom oral, taal eager Const 








We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac: 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor, Sth Ave. and 30th St., 
NEW YORK, 
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Susur ance. 


MORE ABOUT THE MUTUAL BEN- 
EFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


[The following has been submitted to 
Mr. Comstock. The report of the Depart- 
ment Examiner is also belore us, dated 
October 4th, and covering asuvplemental 
and special examination made September 
21st. This report, as is stated in it, was 
made atthe request of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral,and in consequence of the charges 
brought by Mr. Comstock. The report 
takes up his charges in turn, and in gen- 
eral appears to sustain them.—ED.]} 

September 6th, Mr, Anthony Comstock 
addressed a communication to Superin- 
tendent Maxwell of the State Insurance 
Department at Albany, asking that an- 
other examination may be made into the 
Kent & Co, management of the Mutual 
Benetit Life association of America. 

Oa October 4th, 1889, the result of this 
subsequent official investigation was 
made known. A copy of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of August 224 accompanied Mr. Com- 
stock’s lecter. Of the most serious charges 
contained in his reporc, woich was 
printed August 221 in THE INDEPENDENT, 
was the unlawful changes and manipula- 
tions of the by-laws in the interest of 
Kent & Co, 

The Examiner finds in substance that 
the facts are as already stated in this pa- 
per in the article above referred to, and, in 
addition thereto, finds that the amend- 
ments submitted by a committee ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting to revise 
the By-laws, consisting of William L. 
Gardner, Sidney H. Stewart, William B. 
Ellison, Jacob P. Solomon and Horatio C. 
King, were not only unconstitutional, but 
were in conflict with Section 16 of chapter 
175 of the laws of 1883, referring to assc- 
ciations engaged in the business of life in- 
surance upon the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan. 

This section provides ‘‘ that before the 
adoption of any by-laws or amendment 
thereto a copy of the same must be mailed 
to directors and members of such associa 
tions.” 

This was not done in reference to any 
of the amendments adopted at the ad- 
journ«d meeting of the Association, held 
April 3d, when the bogus amendments 
were adopted. 

Under the new amendments the Exam- 
iner finds that they have already taken 
the sum of more than $1,500 out of the 
Mortuary Fund for expenses. This, of 
course, is illegal and improper. 

Another cause of complaint of Mr. Com- 
stock to the Examiner of Insurance was 
that no moneys had been paid over to the 
Reserve Fund since the annual meeting. 
This was found to be true, as nothing was 
paid over up to the 28th of September 
last. 

After the present examination had com- 
menced, the sum of $24,463.61 was depos- 
ited in the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany ; and this large sum had been kept 
out of the Reserve Fund, and the policy- 
holders defrauded out of the interest upon 
this sum, which would bave accrued. 

Again says the Examiner: 

“We find that between the 5th and 13th 
ot March. 1889, 58 policies were issued to 
the residents of New York City, on 52 of 
which no payments have bren made to the 
Association, and the policics were subse- 
quently marked canceled. Forty-six of 
these 52 persons attended the annual meet- 
ing of March 13th, 1889.2’ 

The Examiner shows ‘that unpaid 
death losses amount to $151,225”; also 
$2.500 have been paid back to the direct- 
orson the loan of $25.000, which these 
directors made last March, to make up 
the deficiency in the mortuary fund by 
the overdrafts made in 1888 upon this 
sacred fund. 

As a specimen of the present manage- 
ment and what poiicy-holders may expect 


in the future, and adding to the outrages 
already perpetrated upon policy-hbolders, 
we note the treatment which certain ben- 
eficiaries of members who have died have 
been subjected to. 

In speakiog of the claims that have 
been settled sinch March 13ch, 1889, the 
Examiner says: 


‘* Some of these. claims have been settled 
at less than the face of the certificates and 


‘partment, transactions of the character 





the payment of many of the unpaid claims 
iscoutested. For the purpose of getting at 
the policy followed by the officers in the set- 
tlement of death claims, we have looked 
into ove of these cases, as all persons con- 
cerned resided in this city. We refer to the 
claim on account of the death of Dr. Ran- 
ney, who was insured tor $10,000 for the 
benefit of bis two daughters. He died in 
February last, and on September 12tb, 1889, 
the claim was settled by the payment of 
$6,000. There does not appear to have been 
a shred of evidence to justify the refusal 
to pay this claim at its full amount of 
$10,000.”’ 


REBATE EVASION. 


SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL has issued 
the following circular letter, dated No- 
vember Ist: 





To Life Insurance Companies: 

The Exccutive Committee of the Life In- 
surance Association, of the City of New 
York, has made complaint to this Depart- 
ment, showing that a practice is becoming 
prevalent with some Life Insurance Compa- 
nies doing business in this State, whereby 
upon the application of a person, to a Com- 
pany, for a policy of insurance upon his 
own life, the Company appoints such 
person its agent, forwards such appointment 
to this Department, obtains a license for 
him as agent of the Company and thereupon 
writes a policy upon bis life and allows him 
agect’s commissions in the transaction. 
I'he arrangement being that the agency is 
created only for such single transaction, the 
agency terminates with the completion of 
that particular transaction, and thereafter 
he is no longer agent for the Company. 
Tuis device is carried out with tne sole pur- 
pose of allowing agent’s commissions to the 
insured, under the supposition that the 
stringent provisions of the Anti-rebate Law, 
Chapter 282 of the Laws of 1889, are thereby 
evaded and not violated. 

I deem it my duty therefore, to notify all 
Life Insurance Com panies doing business in 
this State, that in the opinion of this De- 


above mentioned, are in direct violation of 
the spirit of the recent statute above cited. 

There has been quite a little gossip and 
insinuation floating about lately, that 
certain companies—sometimes named or 
pletty plainly suggested, and sometimes 
left to conjecture—have been still indulg- 
ing in rebate practices. Such rumors and 
charges always accompany the making 
of compacts between competitors, but 
this official circular puts them in a defi- 
nite form. 

There can be no question, of course, 
that all such evasions, and any other 
evasions, are in direct violation of the 
‘‘spirit” of the law; but this particular 
form of evasion, if practiced, is plainly 
chosen as not in violation of the Jett. r, 
and therefore involving no penalty. 
Grant that nobody has or can have any 
reasonable doubt that certain persons 
were appointed agents without expecta- 
tion of any further business than their 
own policies, and for no purpose except 
to induce them to take such policies, what 
then? It is not possible to prove this, 
and even if the **agent” never does or 
tries to do any business it does not follow, 
formally, tbat *‘ he is no longer agent for 
the company.” There is nothing to com- 
pel an agent to do business, and nothing 
at present to forbid a man being paid a 
commission for his services. as agent, in 
persuading himself to insure; so, unless 
there is to be an amendment providing 
that no new agent stall be deemed such 
until he has placed policies on several 
persons, or that nobody shall act as agent 
to insure himself we do not see how the 
evasion is to be met. Even then, some 
other device might be found, 

We included this matter above, by 
implication, among compacts, and altho 
there isu penal statute in it we think it 
still practically amounts to a compact. 
Because, as we pointed out during the ac- 
tive discussion of the subject, there are 
so many ways of evasivn that the effect 
of a statutory prohibition of rebate is 
likely to be simply to make that done in- 
directly which might otherwise be done 
directly. Usury Jaws have been supply- 
ing an object-'esson for many years. In 
or jer that there may besome basis of set- 
tlement, itis proper and necessary that 
the law shall prescribe what shall be the 
hire of money in cases where the con- 
tracting parties have not agreed upon that, 
just as it would be necessary to provide 
by statute the rate of hire ot other things 
if people ever made contracts without at- 
tending to that important item in them. 
But the utter failure of usury laws in reg- 
ulating—that 1s in keeping down—the 
rental of monet is so perfectly notorious 
that ic need only be mentioned as illustra- 
tive; the reason why it fails is that lend- 
ers see no harm in getting all they can and 
there are more ways of evasion than the 
utmost statutory ingenuity can stop up. 
The attempt is.a one, because not 
sustained by public opinion, Rebate in 


It is a sowing of the wind, and the bad 
crop which is appropriate to it will have 
to be reaped. Nevertheless we do not 
now have any more faith in the power of 
statute to extirpate it than we had at 
first. If the willingness to resort to such 
methods does not exist, there isno need of 
a restraining statute; if it does exist, we 
think it will find ways to go around that 
statute. lf the attitude of the better class 
of insurance men, whom we will consider 
to be the majority, is like that of the fire- 
underwriters in times of compact, to-wit, 
that of not believing that the com- 
pact will be kept and so of keenly 
watching all the rest so as not 
to be left behind in the race ‘as 
son as the expected breaking and cut- 
ting begin, then the case in life insurance 
is like that of fire insurance—thbere is an 
evil which must be left to work out its 
own cure and will certainly do so in its 
own time and way. The guerrilla agents, 
supposed to be the minority, can be dis- 
countenanced and suppressed by the 
managers with whom they must deal; or 
if this cannot be done in practice, because 
competition compels, then we must add 
the remark that otner things wi'!l in time 
prove the stronger and will compel com- 
petition. 

We hope, however, that the Depart- 
ment’s admonition- will be generally re- 
garded and that the spirit of the law— 
tne spirit which ought to make any such 
law needless—will be heeded. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE, 


THE following is the text of the very 
brief report of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of the examination made in 
September last in case of this company: 


“This examination was made in compli- 
ance with the Statute requiring triennial 
investigations to be made of the affairs of 
all regular Fire and Life Iosurances Com- 
panies incorporated under the laws of the 
Commovwealth. 

‘* The last previous examination was taken 
as the basis, and the course of business and 
evidences of ownership oi all investments 
claimed by the Company were traced down 
to and including July 31st ot the present 
year. The official statement of January 
lst was verified as respects the exhibit of 
assets. this Department haviog previously 
computed and published in the last Annual 
Report the great item of premium reserve 
which comprises almost the entire liabili- 
ties of the Company. Thecondition as then 
shown was as follows: 





LG . witaphadadescdocbeeshed $4,122.842 83 
RE cicvedurnckatenenaoe 3,627,909 59 
ae re $194,455 24 

Policies in force, 9,275; Insuriag, $21,901,288.00. 


“As tothe method and conduct of the 
business of the Company, it is due to say 
tbat its accounts are elear and simple; the 
policy contracts are definite and liberal; 
and the amount and propurtion of losses in- 
curred show a prudent and careful attention 
and discrimination in the selection of its 
risks. 

The potedete of non-forfeiture under 
which the Massachusetts law requires its 
companies to operate, acts as a restraint 
irom speculative schemes and compels a 
strict adherence to the simplest and plain- 
est plans of insurance The close account- 
ability fom moneys received, and the narrow 
margin allowed for expenses, compels a 
caretul economy of management, and re 
strains from costly competition in the pur 
suit of business. Yet the net increase of 
nearly 2,500 policies, and more than six and 
one-half millions of insurance, in this Com- 
pany, withio tne three years since the last 
examination, and the substantial condition 
of its property, vindicate the confidence of 
its policy holders and the public in the con- 
duct of its affairs.’ 


Nothing need be added to this; and 
nothing need be said about it «x-ept that 
it is ju-t what might have been expected 
would be found upon investigation of so 
good and sound a company asthe Berk- 
shire. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, ; 
38 Years of Successful en0e. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and epntit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine tts merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
tor description ot new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 














life insurance is a most vicious practice, 


gzaen2ed 
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OAy 
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R- n 
AMCE 
* Sy Se co., 
“S27~A DIO * 21 ladeipnia, 
SEVENTY-Ninit' nh ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Coch cage acaseahanehes den 4 “signee hiheendiiie $540,000 09 
eserve fur re‘nsurauce and all v' 3) 
Surplus overall Liab.lities........ pede ~ | 
TOTAL ASSETS. January Ist... 1889.....2 5 916 


THOS H. MONTGOMERY President, 


$$ 
OFFICK UF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 25d, issy, 





The Trustees, un Conformity to the Charter Of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1858, to 3ist December, 18t8 ........ $3,865,168 33 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOMMER, TBR, 0 c0cccs: cece -ccececcscccscocees 1,388,238 0) 





Total Marine PremiumS.................... $5,258,404 39 


—— 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 


1888, to 3ist December, 18°8,.... «+» $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

SIO, ssc cccncsnncseestenecee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

PeuSes........- 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise.... 2,469,000 
Keal Estate and claims due the Company, 

Catimated At.....cccccccccce cocccccsccccece 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank,.......-se00 seeseeee 252,512 08 


oa 
Amount.......... eapsosconnd $12,167,906 34 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue hoiders tnereot, or their 
legal representatives, on and alter Tuesday, the 
fifth of *ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil 
oe redeemed and paid ww the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon wili cease. The certiNcates to be produced 
at the time of paymeut and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst Vecember, 1588, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and aiter Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONE 5 CHA'S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMEs G. DE #* 
A. A. RAVEN CHAKLES D. LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW N. DEN1ON 5 
WM. STURGIS. EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_ RIKER, 
EDMUND W. CORLiES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H.W8BB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY AMEr A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE B. MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
C. a. HAND, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HK WLET GEORGE L, NICHOLS, 


7. O 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMsINOK,. 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. A. MOOKE Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
o.tner companies, in Non- 
foricvisavie dividends te 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
2+ Courtiandt St. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Ov. 











Ovrtces, (New Yorg, 100 BRoaDWAY. ste. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor, Courtand montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,502, 127 38 





Reserveampletoralilclaims. 295.127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 
Net Surpius...... ..ccccccceceeeee , 1,331,545 97 
ee 
Total Assets.Jaly 18t,1889..5,125.801 02 
This company conducts its under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREW: Ww -LO 
SAMUEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, py 
HIRAM BAKNEY, RICHARD 4, M 
GEOnGE BLIss, ALEXANDEER E, ORK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, AL#KED RAY, 
HENRY C, BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAr LIN, JNO. i. RIKE ING. 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. wal B.Swate URR 
JAMES *RASBER LAWRENCE TURN 
SO REEO EE SIS VORMILVE 
BRADINH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. HK. LAaMPO 


Kl, 
CHaS.'H: DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Det 
EBWARD LANNING, 4ss’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 





Sec’y Agency Dept- 





CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Set: - 
HENRY EVANS. 2d Vice-Pres't a4 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets... .. $7,275,301 68 





Surplus at four per Re Rok eee eee jupietsioe Ce $7,040,063 63 
Increase in Surplus.....................++ $1,645,622 11 
cts ddadinineccgnocoeessestses cndestetsnerenseenetess 158,369 
Increase during year ese 17,426 
i ia ciaeb as sb06csnh once teoteeseees seg lberetibers pian Senbensenes ° 32, 
Increase during a See eeccee Leeeeeks aeeainevhiienns siemens 0 twede 10,301 
st iatnniGd, sagnabinvisccse-cbbbdconses dsp ssinesekeny  sinaransp semanas $103, 214,261 32 
Increase during year.. hanbibtherecnisbedestenanne’ Preececccoce Secedescoeseesoooce $33,756,792 95 
TCD. ccosces oes ecercecsencesoesoceses egceteeseccovesersesccecoeces cocceeee $482,125,184 36 


Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources............... 
nerease during year 








Paid Policy-Holders. ......... Lalitenks awe imhe ibaa guandbwas wemnenbnbertasek neti aen 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds and Mortgages................. .....-.000 Niinebarbinsiee eheeeéetin Maheddenael $49,617,874 02 
Beeson: Géntes amd Stier Beewrstses. ... ...ccccccccccccs coccccsccccscccccecccccoces $48,616,704 14 
rr rr ey Or) CL, on, coccese ebaceepiveccorecwenonsesnevecseee $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.................6.... cee ceeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.................... $3,248,172 46 


126,082,153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Anditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
re -. $34,681,420... ........$351,789,285............84,748,771 


46,507,139........000. 368,981,441............ 5,012,634 
, errr eS 
Dl cthintrecernes FO ee 6,294,442 
| ET er eee «tl ee coceee 7,940,063 

New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E.SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL. HENRY H. ROGERS, 
LUcIUx ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THRODOKE MORFORD, 
GEORGE 38. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
EscHARD A. MCCURDY, Gaonss F. BAKER, RoFus W. PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUMB 

é Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUEN 
H3RMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT Wo. P. DIXon, STUYVESANT FISH 

E. FREDERIC CROMWELL. ROBERT A. G RANNISS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 


F. RATCHFORD | STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CH ARLES E. MILIER, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............. .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POININ ttnhscicmendiinnssndinsieaehinreswipekine vebxtuesdsendiebenaleassantel $22,301,981 11 

688 deferred premiums, J SI BAB TI ec cove nscevccscnsénsécecsedsscticn 1,474,340 36—$21,127,590 75 

interest and rents. etc..... piecncessecsadecoseees sebecceccvenscceosees oevsees 4.762.169 67 

Less Interest accrued January 1St, 1888..........c.cccccccceccesceeees eevee 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


QE GRBISNE ED GOMBD cone oc ence c0ceesseenesstes secsccese 006 006: esvoncossences $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances, 5,547,143 27 

Tetal Pats Pathe -WOlharSccccsccces ccccccccccecccccecccccsccscecccess $10,973,070 05 
DAMES GE FOARMMIRMGNG, 0.0000 ccccnececcccccsccccccscccocceccocscvescecces -seewsee"seeeece 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ fE@S. CLC........ cecevecceeserecrecereeeeeseeeneeeeees 8,558,440 


654,690 12—$15,489,263 
$89,824,336 19 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etC...........-..sseeee eeeeee 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tranSit.............ssecceee see ceee eeeee ceeeeee eeeeee $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 %4).. 54,564,901 58 
Rea: Estate..... spniieadily oueeh.. chads te. denkt aeeheltgsen hieeiin - maaan eediaabmene 9,508,152 98 


Bonds and Mortgages ‘arst lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0U0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral! se- 


GET cecs cece cecee coccovccesccced ccccsevencsccvece sbesesensseeeseoeneee 6069 ooepee 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as eollatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

AMOUNLES tO OVEF $2.1OD,WOD)....... ceccccccccccccees coccocee ov -cvceccessecsscesesers 78.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

FAR. Mat. IBD. .ccccrcccccccccccccccccscccccscccccess eocccceseces 0 cocveces socccccoces 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,099 46 
AMeMta’ DALANCES....... crccccccccccccccccsscccccccsscccccscccsesccee soceeserssssesseesseees 298,959 4% 





451,605 24—$89,624,336 


$3,655,850 36 


accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1889 .. ... 
Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... 


* A detailed schedwe oj these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . .... $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losSes in COUFSE Of PAYMEDL......-ceeseeseeeseeeees eeccccccocescccsesocccesos $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ éeeesocnss 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cee+ cececcceseeeee eons 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

COME. UMVOTOTEccccccccce cocccccec coccece cee ceccevere covecreee-cccescososossooescoss 78,985,757 00 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to ‘Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIES Of TNAT CIASS........ccceecerecseeee eeeeseeeerecessreeeeseenses $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888............+++++- epee ett 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— . $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

PAROB. cc ccccccccccccccccccctccccccccceccccccseseecccesces covsesescosooese 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889. ......-..cccesceececceeeeeeeeereres coccceccccce 6,423,277 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ PITT TTT 46,504 21 i 

$86,397,936 30 


$7,082,250 25 
$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)..............+-.0+eeeeneeee $13,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1886... ..-seeceeeee $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453) — 1BBB. eee eee eee 22,027 
ISBT... .cccccerecces 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888.......- 358,935,598 Jan. 1. 1888...... 83,079,945 — 1BB7.. eee eee e eee 28,5 
1BBB...... ee eeeeeee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1889... ++ ee «BBS 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in torce Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, 419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 
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ROBERT B. COLLINS, Cc. CO. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H, WELCH, Second Vice-President 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


JOHN N. STEARNS. 
WM L. STRONG, 

Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 


WAIT. 





BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, 





THE rushing, trampling billows of the 
ocean 
Press on like victors in majestic state; 
The strand, inert, with neither might nor 
motion, 
The strand says, ‘*‘ Wait.” 


Upward they hurl their potent, restless 
forces, 


As if to storm and batter Heaven’s gate; 


The stars, which sweep in calm, perpetual 
courses, 
The stars say, ‘‘ Wait.” 


The human heart, fiery, impetuous, urges 
Its waves of passion on the beach of Fate; 
The old, sad world beats back the rolling 
surges, 
The world says, ‘‘ Wait.” 


Upward it pours its manifold petitions, 
As if to force an answer at Heaven’s gate; 
God, who discerns all needs and all condi- 
tions, 
God says, ‘“* Wait.” 


Unlike the sea, which beats with strokes di- 
urnal 
Against its rocky barriers soon and late, 
The human heart inthe great world eternal 
Need no more wait. 
New YORK CITY. 


<> 


“JOHN BETHUNE’S WILL 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS 











BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





Part I. 





THE Brandroms lived in Paris in a cosy 
little apartment on the Boulevard Cour- 
celles; had the house been one block fur- 
ther north it would have been on the 
Boulevard Batignolles; but, as Mrs, Bran- 
drom frequently remarked with much 
elation, they had just escaped, and were 
saved by a stone’s throw from the 
obloquy of living in a cheap quarter, 
while yet they enjoyed all its economic 
advantages. 

“It a great thing to have a good ad- 
dress,” Mrs. Brandroma would say to her 
husband, when he teased her about her 
fondness for aristocratic streets. ‘* I don’t 
like to feel embarrassed when I say where 
Llive. No, Lawrence, it is not that Iam 
snobbish; I am only susceptible; I take the 
character of a neighborhood, and if I 
lived in Batignolles, I should become 
Batignolles. It would not matter to you 
so much, you are not so French as I am, 
and the native element would not affect 
you; but how would you like to live in 
the Bowery of New York?” 

They had been married just one year 
and a half, and the fortune which they 
confidently expected would be theirs one 
day seemed as distant as ever. 

They wanted that fortune very badly, 
for their income was exceedingly small 
and their ideas disproportionately large; 
they both had lofty aspirations and de- 
sires, The earning even of that moderate 
income was dependent on their remaining 
in Paris, whereas they wanted to live in 
London, he to enjoy all the lectures, con- 
gresses, conferences and other intellectual 
benefits the English metropolis offers, 
she because many of her friends lived 
there ‘‘ and after all it is the best place”; 
then they both wanted to travel, not 
hurriedly rushing through half-a-dozen 
countries but leisurely sauntering through 
old-world cities and the sunny places of 
the South, gathering treasures as they 
went along. She was very fond of pretty 
clothes and ornaments, not gaudy but 
choice—Russian amber, Turkish silver set 
with turquoises; and he longed to 
gratify all these little whims, and had 
promised her the finest pearl necklace to 
be found in Paris, ‘‘ some day.” She was 
anxious that he should have a proper 
study, not a bare little room with just a 
table, a chair and an inkstand, but a fine 
apartment whose walls should be lined 
with books, the very pick and cream of 
literature. They both loved flowers and 
pretty stuff and had besides a nice taste 
in pictures, from which it will be seen 





how necessary money was to them; more- 
over, I almost forgot to mention that 
some was urgently needed to pay the 
rent, the coal-merchant’s bill and a little 
account at the tailor’s, 

It was winter, their twelve o’clock dé- 
e wner was over, and they were sitting in 
front of the fire, talking of many things. 
By and by conversation drifted, as it 
must be owned it often did, to that most 
disagreeable subject ‘‘ ways and means.” 
Of the latter there seemed to be a complete 
dearth, 

‘** But that hundred francs I gave you 
last week, dear,” 

‘* I paid the milk and the washing; and 
then there was thirty-seven francs for the 
Japanese curtain,” 

Then followed a silence of some three 
miuutes’ duration; then Gerty said, in 
rather a subdued tone: 

**Do you think it was wrong of me, 
Lawrence, to buy it when we were so 
hard up ?” 

‘** Oh no, my darling; that was all right. 
You see it was almost an investment, it 
would sell for double its price any day; it 
was such a dead bargain, and we really 
wanted a portiére between the rooms. 
Look at it now, how the firelight brings 
the color out in that center fold; it is 
simply immense.” 

‘*T have gottwenty francs left, Law- 
rence,” 

‘*Have you? Well make the most of 
it; but then I need not tell you that; you 
can get through a thousand like lightning 
and then live on two sousa day more com- 
fortably than any one else I ever heard of. 
And now I must go. Don’t worry, dear; 
something is sure to turn up.” 

When Lawrence had gone to the office 
of the Franco-Anglican newspaper, {rom 
which in return for a certain amount of 
time spent in the composition of *‘articles” 
on all imaginable topics, he received the 
moderate salary of five hundred a year, 
Gerty sat revolving matters in her mind, 
It was odd that they had so much difficul- 
ty in making both ends meet, and equally 
certain they were not so very poor; she 
wrote for an English newspaper and Sun- 
day magazines as well. Lawrence, besides 
his regular employment, did a little skir- 
mishing journalism, and they devoted 
their spare time to the joint production of 
novels, which, althothey just now were 
persistently refused by the publishers 
would eventually make them famous. And 
still, in spite of their industry, they failed 
to meet expenses, and Gerty at least, was 
always nervously expectant when the 
door-bell rang. ‘‘ French people,” she 
would say, ‘‘are the worst in the 
world to be in debt to; they are so pecu- 
liarly objectionable when money is ow- 
ing them.” 

Poor little woman, she sometimes had 
a hard time of it; and if her youth and 
beauty made her careless and a little too 
prone to enjoy herself without duly 
counting the cost, they never made her 
selfish; both she and her husband were 
ever ready to bold out the hand of fellow- 
ship and help to those in sorer straits 
than themselves. Only last winter they 
had taken in a young girl who had come 
wandering to Paris from some Western 
city filled with’ the idea that she could 
study art and earn her living by giving 
lessons in English at the same time. The 
poor thing had fallen ill, and it was only 
by a lucky accident that Mrs. Brandrom 
had found her almost on the point of 
starvation; she had remained with them 
until her health was re-established, and 
then, by means of a little purse they col- 
lected for her, she returned to her native 
place, a sadder and a wiser girl. Then 
there was Dick Fitzgerald, the young Irish 
reporter; when he was down with malari- 
al fever, it was the Brandroms who nursed 
him, devotedly as his brother and sister 
might have done. 

Too much cogitation, ‘‘ blinking” as 
Lawrence called it, is never provocative 
of good: and, realizing this truth, Gerty 
with a deep sigh rose from her reflections 

and went about her household work. She 
had just got her pot-au-feu simmering, 
when the concierge brought up a letter. 
It was broadly black-edged, and bore the 
postmark ‘“‘ Exeter” on one side. She 
turned it over two or three times, trying 





to guess from its exterior who the writer 
might be, then another and half obliter- 
ated postmark met hereye. After some 
puzzling she made it out to be ‘‘ Bowley, 
St. Mary’s.” Of course now she knew! 
There was but one person in Devonshire 
eonnected with her, and that was her 
uncle, her father’s brother, whom she had 
never seen, but who, nevertheless, had 
served as the basis of many a day-dream; 
he was rich, ‘‘ enormously rich”; in her 
opinion there was no limit to his wealth, 
and there was no one for him to leave his 
money to but her. 

‘The envelop was in adistinctly feminine 
handwriting, the border was very deeply 
black! it might be—here she tore it open 
with a tremor of excited anticipation. 

“My Dear Niece: I have just found the 
letter announcing your marriage [Ah ha! 
it had miscarried, then; she had received 
no answer when she wrote to inform him of 
her wedding and had been much disgusted 
at the non-arrival of a present; perhaps it 
was coming now], und furnishing me with 
your address. I was very much pleased. As 
I hope to be in Paris in the spring, I shall 
call and make your and your husband’s ac- 
quaintance. If it will not be troubling you 
too much, I shall ask you to engage rooms 
for me in some nice boarding-house. [‘ He 
must come here, of course,’ commented 
Gerty. ‘Ishall have the spare-room done 
up.’] Please let me hear from you as soon 
as possible. 

“Your affectionate’”—what! Gertrude’s 
eyes grew round and large—‘‘ Your affec- 
tionate aunt, 

“MARY ELEANOR BETHUNE. 

“P, S.—You may not, perhaps, be aware 
of all the changes which have taken place 
lately. Your dear uncle, who was my hus- 
band, died some six months ago. I should 
have written to you at the time, but did not 
know your address. We were married 
nearly three years ago, and it is a great 
comfort to me to think that I was a com- 
fort and help to him during his last days. 
He left me everything he had; so I am still 
living in the old house, and shall hope to 
welcome you both to it shortly. 

“M. EB.” 


As a wasp carries its sting in its tail so 
does a letter often carry its point in the 
postscript; this one did, and a sharp and 
piercing point it was. The slight and 
natural grief which Gertrude would have 
felt at her uncle’s death (one cannot sor- 
row much for a person one has never 
seen) was lost in bitter disappointment— 
all his money, everything, he had left to 
the wife whom he had taken unto him- 
self so late inlife, his only brother’s only 
child wholly excluded, altho he knew 
that she was poor and was the only living 
relation he had. 

Years ago John Bethune and his brother 
Richard, Gertrude’s father, had quarreled, 
and the elder died before the breach 
could be healed. His widow, left with 
the tiniest income, wrote to her brother- 
in-law, and so far conquered her pride, 
for her child’ssake, as to explain her cir- 
cumstances. John Bethune’s answer 
was cold, and he made no offer of help, 
altho he was arich man. The poor woman, 
smarting under her bereavement and 
indignant at having humiliated herself 
for nothing, vowed she would starve 
rather than appeal to him. She never 
did starve; with hard work and patience 
she earned enough to keep them in toler- 
able comfort, and for some years before 
she died her daughter took the place of 
bread-winner ; and tho she never sup- 
posed that good fortune would come her 
way, she cherished the hope that some 
day Gertrude, being the last of the Beth- 
unes, would inherit her uncle’s wealth. 

Gerty also had indulged in these ideas 
and had communicated them to Lawrie. 
They had often planned what they should 
do when she came into her riches. Now 
all these fond visions had melted, the 
chickens so carefully counted would never 
emerge from their shells,the castles in the 
air had tumbled about their builder’s 
ears never to be re-erected. What many 
and what splendid fabrics they had been 
and what fun it had been building them. 

Poor Gerty! Too angry to weep, she 
carried her letter into the salon and there 
read it over and over, waxing at each pe- 
rusal more hotly indignant, until by the 
time Lawrence came home she had 
worked herself into a towering passion. 





———— 
She could hardly wait until he had taken 
off his overcoat before she broke the ap- 
palling news to him, 

““The hardened old sinner !” wag his 
first exclamation. ‘‘ The unforgiving 
wretch, to carry his rancor beyond the 
grave! Give me the woman’s letter; je 
me see it.” 

“The deceit of the creature,” gaig 
Gerty, ‘‘ not to even let me know of his 
death till six months after—time to get 
the will proved and everything settled; 
for of course that is all nonsense about 
her having lost our address. She is some 
adventuress, of course. Who else would 
marry a man of sixty-four! and such g 
disagreeable man as he was from all ae. 
counts; she got hold of him when he wag 
in his dotage. It is maddening to think 
of her enthroned at Beechen Hall, | 
never saw the place, but Mother stayed 
there years ago, and she said it was an 
ideal house. You know it has belonged 
to the Bethunes for centuries. When my 
grandfather died he left everything in 
disorder and so many debts that they 
thought it would have to be sold; but 
Father and Uncle agreed to cut off the 
entail, and the one that could first relieve 
the estate was to have it. Uncle grew 
rich and Father didn’t. Uncle was very 
practical and most commonplace, I 
should think; and then he claimed 
Beechen. Father was the elder son, and 
I suppose he thought he had yielded his 
birthright too easily; anyhow, that was 
what the quarrel was about, You know 
they never spoke to each other after- 
ward; and now to think of it, with all the 
old pictures and plate and furniture and 
china, just as it has been for generations, 
all going to an entire stranger. It is hers 
absolutely, I suppose, and she can leave 
it to whom she likes.” 

‘* She will probably marry again; she is 
young, of course, or young compared to 
him; she will be snapped up by some 
greedy fortune-hunter, and, my poor Ger- 
ty, you will never set foot in that old 
Tudor mansion you have so often talked 
to me about, with its diamond-paned 
windows and paneled rooms, the back par- 
lor, my dear, that was to be my study! 
where I was to produce my immortal 
works; the library your mother used to 
describe, with the shelves full of rare old 
books, and the Beechen Bible wherein are: 
chronicled the births and deaths of the 
Bethunes since the year one.” 

‘Don’t, Lawrie, don't; it’s too dreadful, 
I don’t see how you can joke about it; to 
me it is a most crushing blow.” 

‘** And to me! do you think I am so pure- 
ly spiritual that I never thought how ex- 
ceedingly pleasant it would be for you 
to come into a good ipcome, with all its 
attendant incomes; but nevertheless, we 
have been very happy up to now, and I 
don’t intend to be less so; he’s gone, and 
his money has gone with him, so far as we 
are concerned; at any rate, we have had 
much fun in thinking what we were g0- 
ing to do with it. Half the pleasure is in 
anticipation, you know; and I think, on 
the principle that it’s ‘better to have 
loved and lost,’ its better to have planned 
and schemed, than never to have had an 
uncle.” 

In the silenve that followed Gerty was 
thinking of the twenty francs now dwin- 
dled to fifteen, of the dreary time between 
them and quarter-day; of the off-chance 
of a certain story of hers being published, 
and consequently paid for within the next 
month. Perhaps Lawrie’s thoughts were 
running in somewhat the same direction, 
for he sat biting his nails and looking 
glum. 

At last Gerty went and knelt beside 
him, putting her arms around him. 

“ Lawrie, darling, it’s you I care about. 
I have thought so much ofall that I could 
do for you some day, how you could give 
up drudgery and devote yourself tosome 
thing better; you could give your talents 
a chance, and then I talked so confidently 
about the fortune that was surely coming 
to me, even—even before we were mar- 
ried, Lawrie, that I feel as if—as if”— 

‘* Asif what, Gerty ?” 

“ Asif [had somehow sailed under false 
colors, I mean— I don’t know what 
mean— Oh Lawrie, you know what I 
mean !” 
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« As if I had married your uncle’s heir- 
ess in fact! quite forgetting the fact that 
[fell in love with you before I heard his 
name even—merci du compliment , a nice 
mercenary wretch you must think me! 
What, crying! Gerty, my dear little 
soul, come and be petted and comforted.” 

“I forgot to mention”—he said by 
and by when her sobs had ceased—‘“‘ I got 
a letter from the Universe to-day; they 
will take a weekly letter and give me 
three dollars for it. Iam not confined to 
subject and can sign it ‘Citizen of the 
World.’ Of course it’s awful poor pay, 
putit is something; and they took that 
little thing I sent about Villon and sent 
me seventy-tive francs for it; here they 
are.” 

‘Lawrence. I’m so thankful, we shall 
manage now, and three dollars a week 
extra is lovely, it will make all the dif- 
ference, I suppose you will get it 
monthly.” 

“Yes, on the first.” 

“Good! Weshall do splendidly. How 
is it that something always turns up just 
when we are at the last gasp?” 

‘I suppose because God helps those 
who help themselves. If we keep on 
doing all we can do, and as well as we 
can, I don’t think we need be afraid; and 
as for those much-talked-of opportuni- 
ties, Ishall use them to more purpose if: 
I make them myself. I know that, and so 
do you.” 

The subject of Mrs. Bethune’s letter was 
not alluded to for some days, in spite of 
their brave words; it was a sore subject 
for both of them, and one which they 
tacitly agreed to avoid. However, one 
evening Gertrude felt that she ought to 
speak of it again. Lawrence had finished 
his first article for the Universe, and he 
and his wife had been up to the Gare du 
Nord, to post it, there being a box at that 
station expressly for the convenience of 
belated journalists anxious to catch the 
night mail to England. 

Their road took them through a long, 
narrow street known now as the Rue Vic- 
tor Massy, a crooked, winding thorougb. 
fare whose inhabitants are much given 
to the sale of second-hand furniture, an- 
tiquities and curiosities. A fine bit of 
carved oak, a panel probably, from some 
church despoiled during the Revolution, 
attracted both of them simultaneously; it 
was marked seventy-five francs. After 
gazing at it for some seconds Lawrence 
turned away witha little, wistful sigh. 

‘« Lawrence, what am I to do about that 
letter ?” 

‘** What letter ?” 

‘Mrs. Bethune’s. I must answerit, you 
know—at least I suppose I must; it isa 
week since I received it.” 

“Certainly you must answer it. We will 
concoct an epistle when we get home; we 
will show her pretty plainly, without being 
too rude, what we think of the whole 
business, ” 

The letter was written that night, her 
projected visit to Paris was ignored, and 
her invitation to Beechen Hall coldly de- 
clined. ‘*My uncle, not havirg encour- 
aged any intercourse between us during 
his life, and it being made plain after his 
death that he took no interest whatever 
in my welfare, it is useless to attempt to 
establish a fictitious relationsbip.” 

‘All the same,” said Lawrence, when 
the envelop, sealed and directed, lay on 
the table, ‘‘ I think it very extraordina- 
ty that he should have left her every- 
thing unconditionally. I wonder now if 
he did, or if she has merely a life interest: 
it seems preposterous that he should have 
left her uncontrolled power as to the fu- 
ture disposition of his property.” 

“Lawrie, what does it matter, she has 
it for life, that is enough. We have had 
too much waiting for dead men’s shoes as 
it is; we had better dismiss the whole 
thing from our minds.” 

This was much how their conversation 
tan. When they discussed this matter they 
Were apt to be like the little man and 
Women in those weather boxes which 
made the delight of our childbood, and 
Which were once to be found in every 
Wwell-regulated nursery—those little, gay, 
Cardboard castles with sand and pow- 
dered glass sprinkled over their gummy 


and wife who never appeared together. 
When the sun was shining the old woman 
came out, but on the slightest indication 
of bad weather she popped back, and her 
husband jerked out of the other door. 
When Lawrence spoke of Mr. Bethune’s 
will as an insurmountable fact, and one 
which they could only just put up with, 
Gerty was inclined to doubt its validity; 
when Lawrence seemed to think there 
might, after all, be some mistake, Gerty 
felt sure it was vain to indulge in further 
hopes about it. : 

‘‘ It’s all very well to say dismiss it from 
your mind. That is not so easily done. I 
don’t see why we should accept it just on 
her word, and I’ve half a mind to write to 
a man I know in London—Talbot, a law- 
yer, and ask him to run down to Somer- 
set House and have a peep at the original 
document.” 

And this is what, after some considera- 
tion, they decided todo. In due course 
they received a reply from Mr. Talbot. 
He had been to Somersct House and had 
examined the wili. It was very brief, had 
evidently been drawn up by the testator 
himself and witnessed by William Evans, 
gardener and Jane Bull, cook. The will 
simply stated that he left everything of 
which he might die possessed, all real or 
personal estate, together with plate, pic- 
tures and jewelry, to his widow, Mrs.Mary 
Eleanor Bethune. There was no fault 
to be found with the manner in which the 
will was made and witnessed, and it 
would be useless to attempt to upset it; 
at the same time, as the will was made 
some eighteen months before Mr. Beth- 
une’s death, it was just possible he made 
a later one—or again, if Mr. Bethune was 
weak, or of unsound mind, something 
might be urged as to undue influence. 

‘* Lawrence,” said Gertrude, leaning 
forward to lay her hand in an impressive 
manner on her husband’s knee,and speak- 
ing in a low, thrilling voice—‘‘ Lawrence 
do you think my uncle came by his death 
fairly? Lawrence think of it! Think of 
his marrying at sixty-four and then dying 
so short a time after, he who never 
had anything the matter with him, I 
know; because Father’s old nurse lived in 
the village at Bowley St. Mary’s, and she 
used to write sometimes and always said 
my uncle was as well and strong as a 
young man.” 

‘‘My dear, looking at you as an aspir- 
ing novelist, such ideas may be only nat- 
ural; on the other hand, they are not of the 
kind to introduce into the family circle, so 
to speak, and I would recommend you to 
confide them tono one but me. Your re- 
cently acquired auntis nodoubt what you 
once called her, ‘ an adventuress,’ but I 
really don’t think we must accuse her of 
anything more. She may of course, bea 
snapper up of such unconsidered trifles as 
codicils; but at the back of even such a 
mild accusation as that, looms up largely 
a prosecution for libel.” 

‘*Mr. Talbot contradicts himself; he 
says first that the will is all right, and 
then he darkly hints that it is all wrong.” 

‘* He evidently does not wish to push us 
toward what would be a difficult and ter- 
ribly expensive undertaking.” 

‘Are there not lawyers who take up 
cases as speculations; if their client wins 
they get a share?” 

*¢There are; there are also spiders who 
sing engagingly, ‘ Walk into my parlor, 
will you, won’t you, pretty fly? and there 
have been known to be flies who have 
walked in, and crawled out. I don’t pro- 
pose to be of their number.” 

‘* What do you propose, then ?” 

‘*A scheme is working in my brain, a 
gigantic and clever scheme, which I will 
submit to you. You know, this is merely 
preliminary, but all the same necessary. 
You know that we have given notice to 
quit this apartment ?”’ 

‘* Considering I wrote the congé my- 
self” — 

‘‘ Exactly; inthe month of July, then, 
we shall be homeless, and if not precisely 
‘ragged and tanned,’ in a position to be- 
come so if we wish; in July the noble 
newspaper, of whose staff I have the 
honor to be a permanent member, dis- 
penses with my services for three long 
months, Those months we are at liberty 





‘tides, which were inhabited by a husband 





eth. Suppose we list to Bowley St. 
Mary’s, as that is the long, net to say 
clumsy name of the home of our ances- 
tors.” 

‘*What to do there? Not to toady to 
that woman; so don’t think it, Lawrence 
Brandrom.” 

‘*I don’t for one moment. I propose 
nothing so base, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for thinking Ido. I 
propose that we go there and stay at the 
inn as Mr. and Mrs.—say Smith--or, as 
that is somewhat hackneyed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence. Yes, Lawrence will do. 
There is a spice of truth in that which 
will flavor the deceptive whole and take 
away the uncomfortable feeling of pass- 
ing under an assumed name.” 

‘* And once there, what shall we do?” 
‘*My dear, you are really not display- 
ing your customary quick-wittedness. 
Look about us, of course, see how the 
land lies, do a little amateur detecting if 
need be. At any rate we shall satisfy our 
minds as to what manner of woman Mrs. 
Mary Eleanor is. I have never been to 
Devonshire, or you either. Yousay Bow- 
ly is on the edge of Dartmoor. It will be 
a lovely place to spend our holidays in. I 
can fish and tramp in the intervals of spy- 
ing down chimneys and listening at key- 
holes, and you can eat clotted cream and 
junkets and ether innocent foods while 
your mind is busy unraveling dark plots.” 
The idea proposed half jokingly by 
Lawrie took root and finally grew intoa 
definite purpose. The 15th of July saw 
them, their home on the Boulevard Cour- 
celles broken up, their furniture stored, 
and their luggage labeled ‘‘ London.” All 
letters were to be sent to Mr. Talbot, who 
promised, under a solemn seal of secrecy, 
to forward them to Bowly, directed to 
Mr. Lawrence, 
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SOME CONSOLATION. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 








** Poor Geraldine has lost her leg!’’ 
Said little Mabel, with a sigh. 

‘Now, Mamma, please don’t laugh, I beg, 
I feel so bad I want to cry. 


‘Poor Geraldine! She suffers so! 
There’s only one good thing about it. 
When she’s in bed with me, [ know 
She won’t kick half so hard without it.”’ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A MISGUIDED PAIR. 


BY ANNETTE HILLS. 











THEY looked so much alike that it was 
often difficult for their own mother to 
tell one from the other, and that was one 
reason, I suppose, why she called them 
Daffodil and Daffodowndillie. 

They lived in a pretty Queen Anne 
house with a large old-fashioned garden 
behind it which was separated from an- 
other garden by a high board fence. 

On the other side of the fence lived a 
small boy who had such a long name that 
the wonder was how even his own father 
and mother could remember it. 

Other people never tried, but called him 
simply Joe E. 

Daffodil and Downdillie found that out 
on the day when they first looked through 
the hole in the fence. It wasn’t a very 
large hole, but it was large enough to 
look through, and when Daffodil discov- 
ered it she immediately put it to the best 
possible use. 

‘*Oh, Dillie!” she exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited whisper, ‘‘ 1 see alittle boy in a 
sailor suit. ’ 

“Do you?” said Dillie. 
look.” 

‘* Yes, in a minute. Oh, he’s going 
away now. Somebody’s calling him. 
Don’t you hear somebody saying Jo-e— 
Jo-e ?” 

‘“*No,” replied Dillie, ‘‘I can’t hear a 
single fing. I could hear if I was looking 
through the hole.” 

‘¢ Well, Dillie, look. There he is com- 
ing down the path again.” 

‘*My! he’s a great big boy—tellible!” 
exclaimed Dillie when she had taken her 
turn at the hole. ‘ He’s bigger than we 
is, Daffy.” 


** Let me 


tle girls came again and again to the 
fence ; and on the third day just as Dillie 
was raising herself on what she called her 
‘*very tippest toes” to get a good look at 
her *‘ tellible” big neighbor, he came rac- 
ing down the path with a little white 
Pomeranian dog at his heels. 

The dog sniffed and sniffed as they ap- 
proached the fence, and finally, raising 
himself on his hind legs, began to bark. 
Dillie withdrew her head and grasped 
Daffodil by the hand. 

“Oh, Daffy!” she whispered, ‘‘ ain’t you 
frightened?” 

‘*No,” replied Daffodil. 
little—littler than the dog.” 
‘“*Hello!” exclaimed the boy, on the 
other side of the fence, ‘* what’s up?” and 
then he looked through the hole. 

But being a boy, he was not satisfied 
with such a limited view of the two gold- 
en-haired little maidens, that looked, as 
he said to himself, “‘ almost good enough 
to eat”; so up he climbed to the top of 
the fence. 

For a moment the three children looked 
at one another in silence, for you see 
there was no one to introduce them. 
Then Joe E, who had just been to the top 
of a white-heart cherry tree, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and dropped a 
whole handful of the delicious rosy- 
cheeked fruit down into the garden. 

“* Are they for us?” asked Daffy, shyly, 
**Why yes, of course. I picked ’em 
on purpose—that is, I picked them for 
somebody on purpose, and they would 
have been for you, if I had known you, 
but I didn’t know you then.” 

‘* Ob, no,” said Dillie, ‘but we knew 
you. We’ve known you ever and ever 
so long.” 

“*Whew!” said Joe E., making his 
mouth very round, and at the same time 
popping a cherry into it. 

Daffodil and Downdillie both laughed, 
and after this, of course, they were the 
best of friends. 

Joe E. spent a great deal of his spare 
time on the top of the fence which sepa- 
rated the two gardens, telling the little 
girls all about his dog Chillo and his won- 
derful exploits, besides relating for their 
amusement, a great many marvelous 
stories, some of which, he said, he found 
in the big books in bis papa’s library. ” 

One Sunday afternoon he announced 
his intention of preaching a sermon. 

** Oh, Joe !” exclaimed Daffy in dismay; 
‘* we don’t like sermons,” 

‘Don’t you?” said Joe. “Then I’m 
afraid you’re not as good as you look.” 

‘Ob, yes we are,” interposed Dillie, 
‘* We’re good—in spots.” 

‘* But you ought to be good all through,” 
said Joe. ‘‘ However,” he added, “if 
you don’t like sermons I’ll tell you of a 
dream I had last night. It is about an 
old man with white hair. He came and 
stood by my bed, and he told me that boys 
and girls and animals and even sticks and 
stones ought all to be good, each in its 
own way. And he said that if stones 
were just as good stones as they knew how 
to be, they might sometime be turned 
into bugs, and that if the bugs were good 
they would grow to be butterflies, and 
butterflies might be turned into birds, 
and birds into boys and girls, and last 
of all if boys and girls were good they 
would be changed into angels.” 

‘‘Dear me!” said Daffodil when she 
and Daffodowndillie were talking it over 
afterward. Do you suppose that dream 
of Joe’s could ever come true ?” 

‘*No, of course not,” replied Dillie; 
‘* but then it might, and if it did you and 
me might be turned into angels any min- 
ute.” 

**T don’t want to be an angel just yet, 
do you, Dillie?” said Daffodil. 

‘* No,” replied Dillie. ‘* Let us do some- 
thing very naughty, and then there won’t 
be any danger.” 

‘* Well,” said the other. So they tossed 
back their golden locks, and ran about 
with a firm determination not for a long 
time to be as good as they could be. 

But that night when their mamma put 
them to bed she said, in her gentle way: 
‘You are the dearest and the best little 
girls in the world !” 

Then they looked at each other and 


**The hole’s 








to wander like the wind, where he list- 


The next day and the next the two lit- 


decided at once in theirown minds that 
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something must be done about it; so the 
next time they met Joe E. they told him 
of their fears, and not without some mis- 
givings asked for his advice. 

** Well,” said Joe E., putting his hands 
in his pockets, **I hadn’t thought much 
about that part of it; but if you think 
there’s any danger I suppose we might 
think up something between us. Suppos- 
ing we cry and make a great fuss when 
we are told to go to bed to-night ?” 

The girls agreed that that would cer- 
tainly be very naughty; but when night 
came their papa caught them up in his 
arms, and placing one on each shoulder 
ran up-stairs with them in such a funny 
way that they nearly laughed themselves 
off, and quite forgot all about their little 
plan. 

The next day they went out into the 
garden to consult Joe E. again. 

** Well, Joe,” they asked, as he mounted 
the fence, ‘‘ did you cry?” 

** Yes,” replied Joe, ‘‘I bellowed like a 
bull. Didn’t you?” 

**No, we forgot. 
something else.” 

‘You might run away,” said Joe E., 
after a thoughtful pause. ‘‘That would 
be naughty enough to last a good while.” 

**We might if we could,” replied the 
little girls both together; “‘ but how could 
we?” 

**Couldn’t you get through the hole in 
the fence,” asked Joe, ‘if you squeezed 
yourselves up very small?” 

Daffy volunteered to be the first to try 
this somewhat doubtful experiment. But 
having thrust her head through the aper- 
ture, she could get no farther ; and while 
her curly head hung helplessly out of the 
hole Joe E.’s dog came and smelled of her 
nose in such an embarrassing manner 
that she could only turn her eyes appeal- 
ingly toward Joe and murmur piteously : 
**I can’t do it, Joe; I can’t possibilly.” 

‘* Well, then, go back and I will help 
you to climb over.” 

Joe B. stretched himself out on the 
top of the fence and reached down, while 
the two girls stood upon a big stone and 
reached up; and after several fruitless 
attempts he at length succeeded in land- 
ing them safely on the other side. 

** Now, where shall we go?” 
Diilie. 

‘*Oh, anywhere,” replied Joe E., point- 
ing to the gate. ‘I’m naughty enough as 
I am; I ain’t going.” 

Daffodil and Downdillie stepped cau- 
tiously out into the broad sidewalk and 
looked up and down the street. There 
were large trees on either side and pretty 
lawns and gardens in front of all the 
houses, 

‘*What fun we'll have!” said Daffy. 
But at the first corner they met a police- 
man, who eyed them so sharply, looking 
with undue interest, as they thought, at 
their pretty white dresses and dainty kid 
shoes that their hearts began to quake 
and they did not breathe freely again till 
he was out of sight, 

Down on the next street they came 
upon a group of barefooted children bus- 
ily at work making mud pies in a vacant 
lot. 

‘*Oh, Daffy !” exclaimed Dillie,‘‘ don’t 
you wish we was poor children so we 
could go barefooted and play in the 
dirt ?” 

‘« Let uscross over and look at them,” 
said Daffodil, evading the question. 

They drew nearer and nearer. Finally, 
when one of the pie-makers made a mis- 
calculation and took his pie out of its tin 
dish before it had attained just the neces- 
sary degree of mushiness, Daffy ex- 
claimed : 

** Oh, let me try it, please, I know I can 
make it better.” 

The boy looked up surprised, but Daffy 
was down on her kneesin the dirt before 
he could reply. 

Dillie could not resist her example and 
they were soon so absorbed in their new 
and delightful occupation that every- 
thing else was forgotten. They took off 
their shoes and stockings out of respect 
for the feelings of their new companions, 

and possibly soiled their dresses for 
the same reason, for they were soon as 
dirty as the dirtiest, As for their hands 


We must think of 


asked 


their play Daffodil glanced up at Down- 
dillie and exclaimed in horror: 

**Oh, Dillie, your face is just the color 
of your pie!” 

** And your pie is just the color of your 
face,” replied Dillie; ‘‘ just egsactly.” 
Then they laughed rapturously and re- 
turned to serious business, 

By and by, however, they grew tired 
and deciced to start forhome. But their 
shoes and stockings were nowhere to be 
found. Altho everybody searched no one 
succeeded in finding the missing articles. 
If the truth must be told, I am afraid 
that their new friends were not as honest 
as they might have been, and thatif one 
small boy in particular had looked into 
his bulgy pockets, Daffodil and Downdil- 
lie would not have been obliged to go 
home barefoot. 

‘* Well, never mind,” said Dillie, good- 
naturedly; ‘‘ Papa will buy us some new 
ones.” 

So off they trudged; but it soon became 
evident that they had forgotten the way 
back, They passed a great many pretty 
gardens, but none of them looked exactly 
like Joe E.’s, and none of the houses looked 
precisely like their own. 

‘* Whatever in the world shall we do!” 
exclaimed Dillie, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, and making little paths 
criss-cross through the dirt. 

‘“‘Ask the policeman,” said Daffodil, 
spying one at the corner; but the police- 
man was the first to speak. 

‘*Have you seen two little runaway 
kids down this way?” he asked. ‘‘ They 
had on white dresses and blue sashes and 
French kid boots. Their mother is about 
crazy.” 

‘*We is those little girls,” said Dillie, 
drying her tears. 

**Oh, go way!” remarked the policeman, 
dryly. ‘‘ I don’t want none of your chaff.” 
** Oh, but we is, we is,” exclaimed Daffy 
and Dillie, clutching desperately at his 
coat. ‘*‘Only take us to Mamma and she 
will tell you so.” 

** Well, I'll try it,” answered the po- 
liceman; ‘‘ but you don’t answer to the 
description very correctly, that’s a fact.” 
He took them one by each hand, and 
after several bewildering turns led them 
up the long street which brought them at 
last to their own home. 

There was Mamma, walking up and 
down the piazza, with a white, scared face 
—there was Betty the cook, with her 
sleeves rolled up, looking under the back 
door-steps; and there was Cassie, the 
nurse, rushing frantically up and down 
the lawn with a bell in one hand anda 
bicycle whistle in the other. Oh, how 
lovely it all looked!” 

Daffy and Dillie wriggled out of the po- 
liceman’s grasp, and ran screaming up 
the path. 

“Oh, Mamma! Mamma! here we is—here 
we is!” Mamma gave one horrified, in- 
credulous look at the two dirty, little chil- 
dren, and then clasped them in her arms. 

** You little angels!” she exclaimed. 

Daffy looked at Dillie in dismay. 
‘* What, after all!” she sighed. 

Dillie was too much overcome to speak. 

‘* But children,” said Mamma, when 
she had kissed off part of the dirt, and 
nurse had washed off the rest of it, 
‘* what made you dosuch a thing ?” 

‘* We was afraid,” said Dillie, looking 
at Daffy. 

** Afraid of what?” 

‘* Of being angels,” said Daffy, looking 
at Dillie. 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

Then Daffodil had to explain how Joe 
E. had told them that he had a dream 
about birds being turned into boys and 
girls, and little girls growing to be angels 
if they were very, very good, and Joe E. 
said so many strange things, they were 
afraid it might be true. 

** And we’d rather be your bad, naugh- 
ty little girls,” said Dillie, cuddling into 
her mamma’s lap. 

Mamma looked very grave for a mo- 
ment, and then she laughed, and Daffodil 
and Downdillie laughed too, altho they 
didn’t in the least know what they were 
laughing at. 

** You need never be afraid of being too 
good,” said Mamma, ‘Even the best 





and faces—well! once in the midst of 





‘bright, and it was a fine day, which was 


they would like to be, and no little girls 
are angels, even tho their mammas call 
them s0, till they get through this world 
and begin life all over again in another 
one.” 

Daffodil and Downdillie felt that what 
their mother said was quite true; and 
altho they never tried to run away again, 
they found as the years went by that it 
was a much more difficult thing than 
they had imagined to be ‘good all 
through.” 


NEWTON, MAss. 
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A FLOWER WEDDING. 


Kitty’s Carroll’s announcement of the 
marriage of Sweet William and Mari Gold. 
The ceremony took place in the V— 
B—— on the H—— not far from the B—— 
which is quite a P-—-(u)——place. It look- 
ed very S——for it had been swept clean 
with a B—. The S—— —— shone very 


lucky, for if there had come up a shower, 
there must have been a H——_ ——. There 
were P—— of people there but I can only 
speak of a few. 











Old M —— W-—— was there, and the 
L— —— —-; and the R B—-, so 
full of her L P— that her looks seemed 
to say: ‘‘ T—— —— ——.”” R—— R—— came 


too with his R—— L——, and B-—— B—— 
entered with such a hop that she quite dis- 




















arranged her old M C——. There was 
the M B——, whose sad garb showed 
plainly her remembrance of the day when 
she cried: *‘M——- —— —— ——!’’ Behind her 
came the Q— —— M , with her 
C—— I——; and there was simple M—— 
W—— with P—— W-——. There were four 
bridesmaids: A—— E—, J— M—, 
CcC—- O—., and R— M-——-, all wearing 
L— — — and L— —. The bride 
looked most bewitching in a L—— dress, 
embroidered with G—— ——, and her M 


H—— adorned with a P—— F-——, which 
was the L—— D——. When all was ready 


at F—— —— ——, O—— came forward lean- 
ing on A—— R—— to give the bride away. 
E—— B— in bis M— H—— performed 
theceremony; and J—— Q—— recorded the 
marriage in the B—— —— N——,, andsealed 
it with S—— S —, for which the bridegroom 
gave him a P—— R——, which was greatly 


to the H—— E—— of J— Q—, who im- 
mediately put the coin in his S-— P—-; 
but D—-, who had not yet sown his W—— 


O——, and who always likes to cut a C—-, 
declared, with a comical R—— face, that 1t 
wasn’t C—. 

Now I—— waved a F——, the T—— flower 


blew a blast, the C—— B—— rung for joy, 
and all the guests saluted the bride’s 
T——s, at which the P—— was so shocked 
that she fainted away. 

At this there was quite a R-——. D— 
D—— cried out: ‘‘ Bring F — and—— and 
B—et;” but H—— B—— got some B— 
— G—, and brought her to. The envi- 


ous C—— declared it was all because she 
was P——ing to S— K—; but T— 
G— said she was aS—— P—-,, and the 


C—— should R—— it. HereaS—- W—-, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, was 
obliged to intertere, and restore order with 
his G—— R—-. 

Then came refreshments; syrup from the 
H—— —— prepared with S—— P— and 
the F—— A——; C—— —— milk and wine 
in P—— P——-;; and all the varieties of the 
season. When all was over, in the confa- 
sion of clearing up, T—— A——, whom we 
can hardly C—— (call a flower), was seen 
C——ing something; but he said it was 
B—— —— C—, which was nothing, and 
he could prove his H —. 

The N—— ——s falling now, W L 
sent up S—— R—— and lighted the F—— 
F—— lamps, and the company danced for 
hours, until some of the S—— said L—— (let 
us) go home, for it is T The S—— —— 
B— has set, the M G—-are beginning 
to dawn, and the W—— R—— are all A—— 
(astir). So the gentlemen fastened on their 
L—— S—— and the ladies put on their 
F—— G——,, and all departed, the bride 
saying to each one: ‘* F—— —— —,”’ one 
C—— crying out: ‘‘This wedding can’t be 
B 2? 


BEHEADING AND CURTAILING. 


1. Behead and curtail a plaintive song, 
and leave a part of the body. 

2. Behead and curtail a precious stone, 
and leave a sheep. 

8. Behead and curtail a Turkish govern- 
or, and leave a tree. 

4. Behead and curtail a useful vapor, and 

















people in the world are not as good as 


—=:! 
5. Behead and curtail a rabbit, and leave 
a number. 
6. Behead and curtail a fruit, and leave g 
slight blow. 


7. Behead and curtail a tree, and leave 
part of a circle. 

8. Behead and curtail a bird, and leave a 
small pinch. 

9. Behead and curtail a color, and leaye 
190,000 rupees. 

10. Behead and curtail a wicker basket, 
and leave a treublesome animal. 


DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 


* 0 O * 


oo * *# 0 0 
ooo * * 000 
Se 26 8 * 0 00 


Upper line from left to right: 1, To pub- 
lish; 2, the plural of a singular number; 
3, to retain ; 4, food. 

Downward: 1, A vowel; 2, act; 3, a black 
fluid ; 4, to be full; 5, to behold; 6, a near 
relative; 7, a consonant. 

From right to left: 1, A phase of the sea; 
2,apart of the face; 3, outer border; 4,4 
premium on exchange. 

Downward ; 1, A consonant ; 2, within ; 3, 
a black fluid; 4,a deer; 5, a book of my- 
thology ; 6, containing the embryo of a bird; 
7, abbreviation of Eastern islands; 8, a 
vowel. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 71a, 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 





Selections. 
THE THROSTLE. 


BY LORD TENNYSON. 








SUMMER is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, 1 knowit, | knowit, _ 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love 


again, 
Yes, my wild little poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 


“New, new, new, new!”’ Is it thensonew 
That you should carol so madly? 


Love again, song agaif, nest again, young 
again, 
Never a prophet so crazy; } 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


‘Here again, here, here, happy year.” 
Oh, warble, unchidden, unbidden, 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—The New Review. 


“GOING WITH THE DEAD”: AN 
IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 


‘‘ BELIEVE me, your Reverence, Mau- 
rice is * going wid the dead’; all the people 
says it av him, so there’s the truth for 
you now.” This peculiar expression Te- 
quires explanation, and the solution of it 
was to this effect. A person “ Going 
with the Dead” is believed to have some 
unholy alliance or intimacy with the 
departed, with whom he spends portions 
of his nights. ‘‘ Why, your Reverence, 
Maurice had a niece died a while ago;and 
the people all have it that he had a 
and a shake-hands with her quite lately, 
and others do be saying that it's hurley 
the dead people do be playing, and that 
Maurice brings them the hurley-ball! Ob, 
the divil a word of a lie, saving your 
presence, your Reverence, I’m telling; and 
shure didn’t I see him meself a couple av 
times out be night. Wanst I was out 
looking for me ould jinnit; ’twas about 
four o'clock av a fine morning, and who 
should I meet but my bould Maurice 
coming along the boreen overright me 
‘Good-morning, Maurice,’ says I, “yer 
up early’; an’ he snaps me up, an’ say8 he: 
‘Why shouldn’t I be up early, whin I was up 
all the night? Oh, you may be mortal sar 
tin, your Reverence, that Maurice 18 
going wid the dead, But whist! wait 
awhile. I was going wid that same 
jinnit to sell her at the fair av Kilmallock 
an’ as the journey was tadious, I started 








leave a drink. 


about 8 o'clock, expecting to ‘rache-in’? 
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_ 
by 9. Well, by the same token, who did 


[ meet afther laving howe but Tom Rich- 
ardson. ‘Good-morrow, Jobn,’ says he. 
‘Good-morrow, sir,’saysI. ‘Is it to the 
fair av Kilmallock ye’re going? says he. 
‘It is, sir,’ says I. ‘An’ whin will ye be 
there?’ says he. ‘By 9,’ says I. ‘I'll 
wager ye a pint that ye won’t,’ says he. 
‘Done, says I. Well, your Reverence, I 

Tom, an’I had a shlip av a boy 
alongside me, an’ as we wint along we 
saw something curled up in a ditch. 
‘Glory be to God’ says I, ‘ what’s that? 
[ thought it might be a drunk man who 
had ‘shlep out,’ and that we should see 
what way was he. But whin we got up 
to him, God save the hearers! who was it 
at all at all but Maurice, an’ he lying 
there sound ashleep, wid an ould bag 
roun’ his neck, all in the world like a 
big cravat. There he was, shure 
enough, quiet an’ aisy; and whin I 
sees bim that a way the second time, 
our Reverence, I says to  meeelf: 
‘Ah, me lad, all the world wouldn’t per- 
suade me now that ye’re not going wid 
the dead.” ’ An’ shure he havn’t the 
color av a Christian at allat all, an’ that’s 
another thing. But why they does it, I 
can’t exactly fathom, for some av thim 
does be up to tricks. For I wanst knew 
another man in the County ‘Tiprary’ who 
was ‘going wid the dead,’ an’ he wasa 
rale villian. There was a strong farmer, 
a neighboring man of his, who died— 
may the Lord have mercy on his sowl! 
—an’ a night or two afther he died, there 
came a tappin’ to his widow’s bedroom 
windy, an’ she the craythure woke up all 
av athrimble. ‘ Who's there?’ says she. 
‘It’s your own poor Michael,’ says the 
‘vice.’ ‘O blessed Vargin,’ says she: 
‘don’t ye rest aisy, Michael, asthore?’ ‘I 
don’t,’ says the ‘vice;’ ‘an’ I can’t.’ ‘An’ 
why can’t ye? says she. ‘I can’t rest 
aisy,’ says he, ‘till ye give a suit av me 
clothes an’ a pig to that hanest man, Dan 
Donovan,’ says he. (Dan was the villian 
I'm spaking about, your Reverence.) 
Well, wid that, the ‘vice’ died away, an’ 
shure enough the next day following 
Dan called up to the farmhouse at his 
dead aise, as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened. An’ the poor woman says to him: 
‘Dan,’ says she, ‘I’ve a message for you 
from me poor husband, may the 
heavens be his bed!’ says_ she. 
Well, your  MReverence, will ye 
believe me? Dan was sich a vil- 
lian, that he up as bould as brass, an’ 
says he: ‘I partly guess, mam,’ says he, 
‘what it is,’ says he; ‘for I was wid the 
poor man meself last night,’ says he; 
‘wasn’t it something, mam,’ says he, 
‘about a pig an’a shuit av clothes,’ says 
he. An’ shure enough, the poor Omad- 
hawn av a woman didn’t she give 
the desayving blayguard both the shuit 
an’ the pig? Well, your Revereace, the 
parish priest heard tell av this, as it was 
right he should, and he sint for Dan; an’ 
says he to him, says he; ‘This 1s bad 
work I do be heerin’ av you, and how 
dar’ you,’ says he, ‘ be goin’ on wid tricks 
like this over the poor man that is * giv- 
ing the grass” in the churchyard,’ says he, 
‘and robbing the poor widow? But Dan 
hada mighty hard cheek, and he wouldn’t 
give in he was usin’ any desate at all at 
all, but said he was ‘ goin wid the dead’; 
and he had the impidence to tell the 
priest, up to his face, that he was as shure 
av goin’ to Heaven as he was himself. 
Look at that for ye!” 

It would appear from the above ac- 
counts, which are repeated as correctly as 
tie writer can remember them, that ‘* go- 
lag wid tne dead” is occasionally pre- 
tended to by a certain class of schemers, 
who find it pays to play thus upon the im- 
azination and feelings of their ignorant 
neighbors, by professing to hold inter- 
course with the departed. They probably 
encourage the feeling of mystery and ter- 
tor that surrounds them in consequence, 
and may find it a useful protection when 
engaged in ordinary nocturnal robbery, 
as any one believed to be‘ going wid the 
dead ” would naturally be shunned while 
night-walking in such company. It does 
hot appear that Maurice, the first person 
of this class above-mentioned, has been 
80 successful in ‘* devouring widows’ 

ouses ” as Dan was; but he has recently 
distinguished himself by raising a pig by 
4 More vulgar and commonplace method 
of robbery. In neither case does inter- 
course with the departed appear to have 
improved their morals. People other- 
wise fairly well acquainted with Ireland 
know little or nothing of this popular su- 
perstition; but itis soracy of the soil that 
it is really deserving of a much wider 
publicity.—The Spectator. 





THE SALE OF MANHATTAN 
ISLAND. 


SaMUEL H. THAYER, of Minnesota, 
United States Minister at the Hague. has 
Written a letter to the Rev. Dr. E. J. 
Neill, dean of Macalester College, inclos- 
ing a quaint and ancient document for 


the Minneotsa Historical Society. He 
Writes; 


os 
he I take the liberty of inclosing herewith 
a es in Dutch and English text of the 
rele wocument in the archives of The Hague 
ting to the transfer of Manhattan Isl- 
from the Indians to the Dutch, in 1626. I 
Send you a photograph of the original.’ 


Following is a translation of the original 
document: 
“To the High and Mighty Lords of the 

States-General at The Hague: 

**My Lorops: There arrived here yesterday 
the ship called the Arms of Amsterdam, 
which sailed from the river Mauritius (now 
the Hudson) in New-Netherlands, on the 
23d of September. Report is brought that 
our people there are diligent aud live peace- 
ably; their wives have also borne them chil- 
dren. They have purchased the Island of 
Manhattan from the Indians for the sum of 
sixty guilders. It contains 11,000 margins 
of land. They have sown all kinds of grain 
in the middle of May and reaped it in the 
middle of August. I send you small sam- 
ples of the summer grains, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, canary seed, beans 
and flax. The cargo of the ship consists of 
7,246 beaver skins. 17.812 otter skins, 675 
otter skins, 48 mink, 36 cat-lynx, 33 mink, 
34 small rat, together with a considerable 
prea of oak timber and nut wood. 

ommending your High and Mighty Lord- 
ships to the favor of the Almighty, I am 
your High Mightinesses’ humble servant, 

*P. SCHAGEN. . 
“At Amsterdam, Nov. 5, 1626.” 


WILHELW’S NEW CROWN. 


THE new Prussian crown has just been 
made at the command of the Emperor 
William II and has been delivered to him. 
The form is the same as the old one, but 
it is richer and more tasteful. The dia- 
monds and pearls are taken from the 
treasury of the Royal House, and are of 
great value. 

The crown weighs three German 
pounds; the diamonds weigh 750 carats. 
The frame is of solid gold. The broad 
lower rim contains twenty-four diamonds 
as large as walnuts and of striking 
beauty. They are set in fine chasings in 
baroque style. Round the rim rise eight 
clover leaves of splendid effect, the parts 
being formed of the finest diamonds. 
From these leaves rise eight hoops adorn- 
ed with seveniy-eight diamonds. Be- 
tween these hoops rise very beautiful 
ornaments, each bearing a diamond in its 
middle and a pearl the size of an acorn. 

On its point the whole is surmounted 
by the apple of the Empire, consisting of 
a single large sapphire. This enormous 
jewel 1s surmounted by a cross, which is 
adorned with eighteen diamonds. The 
effect is enhanced by the purple velvet 
lining.—The Herald. 

























is the striking 
name given to 
one of the most 
popular lamps 
“inthe market. 
The name DAY- 
LIGHT is. well 
chosen for a lamp 
whose light is to- 
day the steadiest, 
strongest, and safest 
of allartificial lights 
in the market. For 
a reading, ban- 
: quet, or piano lamp 
2 the Daylight burn- 
er is unequalled, 
For Holiday gifts 
nothing will be more 
popular. 
Address for particulars 


Daylight Lamp Co. 


38 Park Place, N.Y 








These lamps are made 


Z CO,, at 
Ballardvale, Mass., v ho 
manufacture metal, 
bric a-brac,and fine 
artistic bronze 

£ 8. The 
Serenercaied ~ XRAIGHEAD & 
KINTZ Co.’s New York show-rooms are 33 Barclay 
Street, where their agent will be happyto receive 
you. 


$1 000 000 WORTH OF MONUMENTS 
5 ; at cost. N.Y, and Mass. Granite 
Works. W. ROBINSON, 1,146 Broadway, New York. 

ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostration. will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 

n Ave., cor. 39th Street. New York. 


. for the Complexion, Skin- 
Cereen’s AsSmATIC eases, Sunburns, Tan, 


SOAP. 


At ts, and maile don receipt of 15c. by WM. 
DREYDOPPEL, the Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAND 
DREYDOPPEL SOAP-43,,. GaN paris. 


Renders clothes beautifully white, sweet, healthful 
for wear. Especially adapted for fine Underwear, 
Natural Woolens, Flannels, Silks, ali fine fabrics 
and fast colors. At Grocers and Dealers every- 
where. Full pound bars. 


By return mail. Fall Description 
Moody’s New Taylor &§ Dress 
F REE Cutting. MOODY & CO. Cincinnati.0. 






























Healthy Exercise 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


done with Pyle’s Pearline. Little 
\\ orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort; 
morecleanliness; more econ- 
omy;anda large saving of /: 
wear and tear on all sides. You'll find directions on back of pack 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 
years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Bev-are PA se tn unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 


; e, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous, 160 


TAMES PYLE. New York. 





Whooping-Cough 


by some effectual remedy will han 
not unfrequently proves fatal. P 


a great relief in Asthma. 


your Druggist for it. 


Cured by Page’s 


Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
hee for three menths or longer. It 


ysicians’ prescriptions are asually 


unavailing, but the inhalation (breathing) ot Vaporized Cresolene will 
quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only effective way 
to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured ot druggists, with the requisite quantity ot Cresolene. 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
little trouble. The fumes of Cresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


170 and 172 William Street, New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 

















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BUY A 


Steel Edge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
BOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 











Fralh Lesct 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


FINE DRY GOODS. 





Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The system of selling every article at a 


small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR AUTUMN EXHIBIT 
OF 





NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 


vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 


filled by mail. 


Mitth , 








Sign 99 Send 25 cts. for and 

CELLU LOID” sae Waierproot 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 


& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. ¥. 





D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasiam. Takes up buté inches 


uare floor-room; new, scientific, 

durable, Comprohenaive. cheap. In- 

dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyerr, 

clergymen, editors and others now 

\ using it. Send for illustrated circu- 

— lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof. D. L. 

Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
4th Street, New ‘ork. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and n to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbhells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 530 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D Down, Scientific, Physical 
and Vocal Culture. _ (Address- 
ast 14th Street. New York. 


















CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 








The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 
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RESTORES EYESIGHT AND HEARING 


VE CURE FOR HAY-FEVER, AS 


HE HEAD AND THROAT. 
GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. FREE TRIAL AT 
PARLO E . D 


IPT 
OF PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. REMIT BY REGIS- 
TERED LETTER, EXPRESS OR P. 0. ORDER. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Battery : © 
convenient 
for 
pocket. an 
Sole Proprietors and Manufactarers, 


86 5TH AVE., NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 











Peals. For more than half acentury 








noted for superiority over all others. 


Cortright Metal Reofag comean ’s 
Me:al Tiles and Slates for all kinds 0’ Buildings. 
Best Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa, 
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“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





Ped :, ae 4. 
EDICINAL FOOD 
MEDICINAL 
THIs ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 


good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


eri tritive i 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | asin, etic 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Mab} 
WURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) ams revise 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carlie & Sons, New York. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


Cure a eteey and 


oF ALL DRUGGISTS. 








DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves, Transportation tickets, Books 

Maps, or engage Winter board until you send stamp 

for LS searenatten to O. M. CrosBy, 99 Franklin =t., 
ew ork, 


a“. an 
Aa? OU" 


Ksiw%o 





























Beer Nursery CoacaMFé.Co. ye: 
== =WMLKESBARRE, FA, ~ 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





























SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton &t 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


Everlasting Witkares: 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires no trimming as it 
will never burn out, Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of * Mineral 
Wool,”*which cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of black smoke or 
- soot to discolor the chim- 
ney,&c. Gives a white, clear, 
brilliant light. We guarantec 
; ; Sg satisfaction. Agentscan make 
Bas 5 8 fortunes withit. Retail price, 10 
SETS cts.each. We will sendé sample 

wicks for 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts. per doz. 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per doz., $2.73 
rgross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3.25 per gross. 

ne gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All postpaid. 

Address, F. O0,. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. 1, 





A LICHT 
EQUAL 





A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! 


MENTHOLINE. 
The Japanese Headache Cure. 
Cures, by. rabbing. Headache 
Toothache, Earache, Faintness, etc 
a Relieves Neuralgia, Rheumatism 
Sciatica, etc. 


25 Centseach. All Druggists. Beware et 
mitations. Get the Genuine, Prepared by 


DURDAS DICK & ge: Mfg. Chemists, 
New York. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Moulds, 


CUTLERY, 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 








Lewis & Oonger, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 





Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor wiil be glad to receive any 
practicalhints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially nterested.] 


NATIVE SHRUBS FOR THE LAWN. 


BY 8S. L. GREENLEE. 














A PROMINENT feature of fall work is the 
transplanting of young trées and hardy, 
flowering shrubs. Even in severe climates 
this season is preferable to spring for such 
work, for many reasons. Some protec- 
tion, suck as may be easily supplied by a 
covering of leaves, will, as a general thing, 
make all newly transplanted stock secure 
for the winter, and thusin spring it is ready 
to begin growing and blooming at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Trees and shrubs plantedin early autumn 
will push roots before winter, as it is not 
needful that the top grow in order to force 
root growth; this any one may find by tak- 
ing up in December a tree that was planted 
iu September or October. At this time the 
ground is warm and moist, the air moist 
also, and no fierce, drying spring winds or 
long June and July drouth coming on to 
check growth and dwarf and stunt them. 
Nevertheless there seems to be a prejndice 
against fall planting, and one failure at 
that time counts more against it than a 
dozen agaiust spring. 

From the nursery catalogs and grounds 
it is a delightful tho somewhat bewildering 
task to choose trees and shrubs for lawn- 
planting; but our native woods are a grand 
nursery, in which may be found many far 
handsomer, more hardy, and in every way 
more satisfactory than those foreign favor- 
ites, one of whose chief claims upon our at- 
tention is the long distance they have come 
from home. Despite our hospitality, they 
are prone to put on home-sick airs; but 
“our natives’? God planted here, and we 
know that, given the necessary modicum of 
care and attention, they ought to grow and 
thrive. I would not advocate the banish- 
ment of all the beautiful foreign trees and 
shrubs from our grounds; for why, if we 
like, should we not take “ all the good the 
gods provide” in rich variety? But the pa- 
triotic pride which stirs in watching the 
growth of a handsome, vigorous “ native” 
is a far more healthful and pleasurable 
feeling than that of contemplating one 
which is valued for the money it cost, the 
care it requires, and its high-sounding, for- 
eign name, quite as much as for its beauty. 

Much trumpeting about our American 
trees is unnecessary, for they are so grand 
and stately and many of the flowering ones 
so showily beautiful that they are admired 
and planted everywhere. Tall, plumy 
white pines, with their whispering boughs; 
oaks, elms, maples and birches; lirioden- 
drons, covered with great tulip blossoms 
and shining, oddly shaped leaves; rhodo- 
dendrons—which are trees in the South— 
with handsome evergreen leaves and mag- 
nificent cones of waxen flowers; sweet bay 
and flowering locust, Cersis Canadensis— 
the Judas tree—with large, heart-shaped 
leaves and profusion of pink, labiate blos- 
soms; kalmias and catalpas, with their 
great clusters of showy, speckled blossoms; 
and most beautiful of all, the magnolias, 
grand in flower and leaf and delicious in 
perfume. Who with an eye for arboreal 
beauty ever looks upon any of these once 
and then forgets them? 

But our native shrubs, perhaps because 
they are smaller and in forests do not at- 
tract so much attention, are not so well 
known. Often when observed and coveted, 
they are difficult to find again for trans- 
planting in the leafless seasou. It is a good 
plan to put a number of bright-colored bits 
of cloth into one’s pockets before starting 
on a mountain tramp; for these tied to 
branches of any young trees or shrubs 
which you may see and wish for your lawn, 
make them easily distinguishable when 
bare of leaves on your return. 

The dogwood—Cornus florida—tho some- 
what scraggy in growth, is often shown to 
advantage in large yards, and since its 
nomination as a national flower, will, 
doubtless, receive more attention. But the 
dogwood has many rivals in early spring 
which seem to many eyes much more 
worthy of esteem. 

The wild crab-apple one easily finds in 
blooming time by its subtle, all-pervading 
odor. Surely there is no flewer, either wild 
or “tame,’”’ that can eompare with this in 
fragrance. Wild, weodsy—net oppressive 
and suffocating like tube roses and hya- 
cinthes, but delieately, deliciously, invigor- 
atingly sweet—the dainty, pink flowers 
and buds, hanging in loose clusters all over 
the tree, which at this time has just enough 





leafage to show them well, are exquisite in 
ferm and eolor. Apple blossoms are al- 
ways lovely, but erab-apple blossoms—and 
the chubby, round, little, clustered buds— 
are specially so, and haveadded grace given 
them by longer and more pliable stems. 

The silver bell, or ‘‘snow-drop tree,” is 
one of the rarest and one of the handsomest 
shrubs to be found in gardens. Tho itis 
found wild only in Southern woods, yet it 
bears well the climate of the North, and 
when in bloom is always an object of ad- 
miration. The white, bell-shaped flowers 
appear in spring before the leaves are well 
grown, borne in clusters of from two to 
four on slender, drooping pedicels. The 
leaves are from two to fiveinches in length, 
oval in form and downy underneath. The 
plant begins to bloom when quite young 
and small, and under favorable conditions, 
grows in a few years to ten and twenty feet 
in hight. Its scientific name is Halesia 
tetrapteria, the specific name being 
given with reference to its curious, four- 
winged seeds. H. diptera, also a Southern 
native, is much like the silver bell; the 
flowers are faintly tinged with pink, and it 
grows toa greater hight—twenty to fifty 
feet. It is commonly called “‘ cottonwood”’ 
or * bellwood.”’ 

A conspicuous object on the banks of 
streams and hillsides in May and June is 
the white fringe tree—Chionanthus Vir- 
ginica. Chionanthus means “ snow-flow- 
er,’’ which name well suits its snowy white 
ness—and fringe-like its narrow petaled blos- 
soms an inch and a halfin length certainly 
are. In early summer it is covered with a 
mass of these fleecy, snow-white flowers, 
hanging thickly from loose, drooping thyr- 
ses, like folds of flowing drapery. Its per- 
fumeis very sweet and distinguishable, and 
after the flowers have gone the shrub is still 
quite ornamental, by reason of its large, 
handsome dark-green leaves. It may be 
propagated from cuttings or from the young 
shoots which spring up from the root, and 
should always be removed. In Northern 
States it is oftenest seen as a shrub eight 
feet or more in hight, but here at the South 
it grows to tree-like proportions, with a 
round, spreading top. 

Calycanthus floridus, the favorite spe- 
cies of spice bush, or, sweet-scented shrub, 
is a native of our sunny South, but is hardy 
in all parts ofthe country. It grows in our 
woods to a hight of eight or ten feet, with 
elegant dark-green leaves and purplish 
brown flowers about an inch in length, and 
extremely, quaintly fragrant. Itis quite 
easy to grow and is often called Carolina 
allspice. 

Among American azaleas there is quite a 
variety from which to choose. A. arbores- 
cens is earliest and most fragrant, having 
clusters of pure white, waxen flowers, wide- 
ly open, with short tube and delightful fra- 
grance. You will find it growing as thick 
and even as a hedgerow along the banks of 
mountain streams. Given a shaded situa- 
tion and rich soil, it transplants admirably 
and growsintoacompact little shrub, white 
with sweet flowers in springtime. 

The varieties of A. nudiflora, taller grow- 
ing and more showy than the last, are num- 
berless. The color of its tubular, spreading 
flowers varies in tint from white to blush 
pink, rose-red, scarlet and purple. Here, 
among the Carolina mountains, it is com- 
monly known as wild honeysuckle. It is 
nothing unusual to see them more than 
twenty feet in hight, erect, well-shaped, 
and one perfect mass of vividly glowing or 
soft and delicate color. 

The flame-colored azalea—A. calendula- 
cea—is not so tall in growthas nudiflora, 
but has larger, more open flowers, of beau- 
tiful soft yellow, rich orange and reddish 
brown hues. It is the handsomest of all 
our native azaleas, and a large number of 
good varieties have been obtained from it. 

It is to be hoped that our sumacs will 
not all be sacrificed to tanning and dyeing 
purposes, for they give us those rich tints 
among shrubs, for which the Ampelopsis 
isso noted among vines. They belong to 
the Cashew family, natural erder Anacar- 
diacew, and in the United States we have 
only the genus Rhus inten or twelve spe- 
cies. Two of them are very poisonous to 
the skin, but don’t shun all sumacs on this 
account. They are far too handsome to 
give up, and you can easily learn to distin- 
guish them. Rhus typhina, glabra and 
copallina, the three most ornamental ones, 
have close, compact, upright, conical fruits, 
made up of small, round, dark red, hairy 
seeds—the ‘sumac torches’’ so often praised 
—while the twe poisonous species have 
small, irregular clusters loosely arranged 
around the branch, with smooth white or 
creamy seeds. The poison ivy has three 
leaflets and is aclimber, and the other poi- 
son variety has shorter, broader leaflets and 
lighter colored bark than other varieties, 
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The autumn coloring of the sumacs is ex. 
ceedingly brilliant, and the gloss on 
surface of the leaves brings out the tints in 
radiant beauty, and looks like a coat of var- 
nish. Dried and pressed they make 
some winter bouquets and wall orna 

And now a word about planting. Study 
the native habitat of your tree or shrub, 
and give it a place as near like the one in 
which you found it growing as you can, albe- 
it, those I have mentioned above will grow 
almost anywhere. They should have a good 


soil—never less than a foot deep—and a hole 


large enough to extend their roots Datur- 
ally in all directions. Press the soil down 
firmly among and above the roots, and water 
well occasionally if the season is dry, The 
ground about shrubs should be kept free 
of grass and weeds, stirred and mulcheq 
now and then to keep from baking. It jg 
well to shorten in the top and remove part 
of the leaves to prevent evaporation. 
GREENLEE, N.C. 





A NEW WAY OF RAISING 
CUCUMBERS. 


BY MARGARET DALE, 





For each hill place a bushel-basket (the 
older it is the better) on the desired spot, 
and fill with good manure; draw the soi] 
up to the level of the basket, making the 
diameter of the hill about four feet. Ten 
or twelve seeds are then sown in the soil 
around the basket. When water is needed, 
pour it on the manure, which will supply 
the roots with moisture and nutriment at 
the same time, and the leaves will not be 
burnt bythe sun, which is frequently the 
case when the plants are sprinkled witha 
watering-can. 

It is wise policy to have the vegetable 
garden near the kitchen door, as a great 
deal of waste water, especially from the 
laundry, can be utilized in the garden, cu- 
cumbers requiring an unlimited quantity, 
Of course the vines will wander off the hill, 
but most of the fruit will be produced on 
it, thus being out of the way of careless or 
hasty feet. I have known a hill of the above 
size supply a family of six witk all the fresh 
cucumbers needed during the summer, be- 
sides a goodly number of pickles for winter 
use. 

This plan commends itself to possessors 
of small gardens, particularly those living 
in cities. What is pleasanter than cool, 
fresh cucumbers, gathered in the early 
morning with the dew still oo them, and 
prepared for the table within five minutes 
after they are plucked from the vines? 
And, on the other hand, what is more dis- 
tasteful than the wilted, yellow specimens 
we so often see in the markets, which re- 
quire hours on theice to make them palata- 
ble, tho not made more wholesome by the 
freezing. 

Smaller baskets may be used, reducing 
the size of the hills, but I give the larger 
size on account of its producing enough for 
the average family. 

I hope some of THE INDEPENDENT sub- 
scribers may be induced to try this plan, 
especially those who have been in the habit 
of buying in the markets, and thereby find 
out the good qualities and real taste of the 
much abused cucumber. 





MEATS.—BEEF.—RE-COOKING. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








Ir certainly requires more tact and skill 
to cook meat to serve a second time upon 
thetable, than the first; to give it an appe- 
tizing attractiveness, to season it well, te 
serve it well. Trifling garnishes aid much 
in making the simplest dishes look tempt- 
ing and inviting. The ways of warming up 
meat—cold beef—are almost endless. Cold 
roast beef can be cut in thin slices, broiled 
one moment over hot coals, and well but- 
tered and seasoned, sent to the table ona 
hot platter; or the same thin slices may be 
arranged on a tin, with the roast-beef gravy 
poured over them, and thoroughly heated 
through, and sent to table. Perfectly 
heated through is all that cold meats ever 
require in re-cooking. It makes tender 
meat tough to do any more. Simmering, 
even, for a long time, renders the best meat 
insipid and tasteless, after it has once been 
cooked. The ragged pieces of roast beef 
can be cut up small and with a few cold po 
tatoes cut up small, all fried together in 4 
little butter, and well seasoned, make & Very 
quickly prepared and acceptable breakfast 
dish. Or, the beef, the irregular pieces, ca 
be chopped finely, added to an equal quan- 
tity of mashed potato, and with an egg and 
plenty of seasoning, made into croquets, 
dipped in beaten egg and bread-crumbs 
and fried in hot drippings. This is 4 very 
plain way of using cold beef, a very com 
mon way, also. A richer way is the follow: 
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ing: Fry @ small chopped onion ina little 


putter till brown; to this add two cups of 

crumbs, soaked, soft an’? dry, in cold 

. Cook all together five minutes 
priskiy, and then add two cups of cold roast 
peef, finely chopped, seasoned with salt, 
pepper; nutmeg, and the grated yellow rind 
of one lemon. Stir all this till very hot, 
then stir in quickly two eggs, and pour into 
adish to cool. When cold, form into shape 
with the hands, and fry in hot lard, a rich 
prown. Serve on a napkin, or with a border 
of mashed potatoes around them. 

Nice, delicate pieces of cold meat of any 
kind are a good ingredient in a salad, 
or added to omelets, to make a variety. 
Chopped up, warmed in its own gravy, and 
served on toast it is a good breakfast dish,or 
even the larger pieces may be converted into 
avery palatable stew, ina few moments 
by proper handling. The gravy should be 
prown, not too abundant, but highly sea- 
soned with curry, or a dash of cayenne 
added to the usual seasoning. Or, stewed 
afew moments, with a rich tomato sauce, 
poured over to serve. Even chopped up 
with equal quantity of cold boiled potatoes 
it makes a good hash, but is not so good as 
that made of corned beef. A delicious side 
dish is made by using a layer of tomatoes, 
a layer of bread-crumbs, a layer of cold 
meat, beef, finely chopped, a layer of 
swelled macaroni, and over all a layer of 
mashed potato, all put in a pudding dish, 
each layer seasoned with butter, pepper and 
salt, and all browned in theoven. Another 
way is to take equal quantities of minced 
beef and cracker-crumbs, all well seasoned, 
moistened with an egg, and fried in little 
round balls, crisp and brown. The larger 
pieces cut fromacold roast putin a rich 
paste makes quite an acceptable pie; or the 
more delicate bits, chopped and highly sea- 
soned, make goud patties, with a good 
paste, which, with croquets can be greatly 
varied by using different sweet herbs, or 
different flavoring, at differenttimes. Raw 


lean beef, or cold roast beef, chopped finely, J 


with an egg added, made into flat cakes and 
fried brown, in butter, are good, or with 
several eggs stirred into the meat, and 
served on toast. Ora pudding dish may be 
lined with cold mashed potato, then filled 
with minced cold roast beef, well seasoned, 
and covered with mashed potato and 
browned inthe oven. An imitation game 
dish is prepared in this way: cut some of 
vhe rare, tenderloin sliccs from the cold 
roast beef; on each slice put a strip of bacon, 
and dredge well with flour; roll up and tie 
or skewer, and fry brown in butter. Now 
over them put the peel of half a lemon 
shredded, two bay leaves, a spoonful of 
capers, salt, different kinds of spice, a 
wineglass each of wine, vinegar and water, 
and stew till tender. 

To prepare beef for cold lunches it may 
be chopped very fine, highly seasoned, heat- 
edin its own gravy, barely enough to cover 
it, and poured into a bowl tocool. When 
colditis in proper shape to spread upon 
buttered slices of bread, and a little mus- 
tard added adds to its relish. Cans of tongue 
or beef, bought at the stores, can be very ac- 
ceptably used in the same way when time 
is valuable. 

There is no breakfast where some one will 
not relish a plain slice of cold roast beef; 
but it makes a difference whether it is cut 
in uniform slices, neatly and regularly ar- 
ranged and garnished with parsley, or the 
the slices thick and unshapely and tum- 
bled upon the platter regardless of 
“Heaven’s first law.’’ Half the skill of the 
French chefs is the tact with which they 
lay out their viands before you—the other 
balf is their ability to make much out of lit- 
tle, for it is proverbial that a good French 
cook can make a good dinner of almost 
nothing. Many kinds of meat can be made 


better in the second cooking thau the first; 
it is true especially of beef, for it then ad- 
mits of more and a greater variety of sea- 
soning, which commends it to the palate. 

© more relish for lunch or tea. Chop 
cold roast beef finely, have it all lean; add 
three eggs, a half teaspoonful of salt, a lib- 
eral dash of cayenne and one cup of finely 
rolled cracker. Mix well, put in a buttered 
pudding dish, press compactly into shape 
aud sprinkle a generous allowance of bits 
of butter around on the top. Bake half an 
a in a good oven. Sliced for tea or 
unches, cold, for the table garnished with 
Sprigs of parsley and slices of lemon. 
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THE NATION’S FORESTS. 


THE first step in the effort to provide for 
the conservation of the forests on the na- 
tional domain should be the withdrawal 
from sale of all forest lands belonging to 
the nation. It will not be necessary to pre- 
Serve and maintain all these forests perma- 
Rently; but the extent of forest territory 
which will be required by a practical plan 
of forest preservation and management for 
ur Western mountain regions cannot be 








at once precisely determined. A thorough 
examination of these regions and of the 
agricultural country depending upon them 
for its water supply will be necessary, in 
order to show what forests must be retained 
and what tracts of timber can be put upon 
the market without injury tothe important 
interests involved. Until such an examina- 
tion has been made none of the forest lands 
now belonging to the United States should 
be sold. 


the United States Army the care and guar- 
dianship of the forests belonging to the 
nation. There is in time of peace no other 


The second step should be to comunit to 


work of national defense or protection so 
important as this which the army can per- 
form, and it is plain that under existing 
conditions the forests on the national do 
main will not be—indeed cannot be—ade- 
quately guarded and protected by any other 
means. The measures which have been. 
tried, including those now in’ operation, or 
nominally in operation, have proved almost 
entirely ineffective. The forests on the 
public landsare pillaged by settlers, anpby 
the employés of railroad and mining com- 
panies, without scruple or limit. Other in- 
struments will have to be employed if the 
forests are to be preserved. Theircomplete 
and final destruction, with that of the soil 
which sustains them, is, under the present 
system, or want of system, only a question 
of time, and of a very short time. 

This brings us to consider the third step. 
This should be the appointment, by the 
President, of a Commission to make a 
thorough examination of the condition of 
the forests belonging to the nation, and of 


their relation to the agricultural interests 
of the regions through which the streams 
flow which have their sources in these for- 
ests, and to report, with the facts observed, 
a comprehensive plan for the preservation 
and management of the public forests, in- 
cluding a system for the training, by the 
Government, of a sufficient pumber of for- 
esters for the national forest service.— Gar- 
den and Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





Recommending Moore’s Throat 

etters and Lung Lozenge for Coughs, 

Colds and Sore Throat, and 

bronchitis, hoarseness, huskiness, 

whooping cough, etc., can be seen at 

0 the office of the proprietor from 

Chaplain McCabe Bishops Hurst, 

Newman, Harris, Simpson. Drs. 

s Talmage. Storrs, Tiffany, Holmes, 

Te John Sherman, 8S. 5S. Cox, Edwin 

Booth, Longfellow and H. E. Bowen. 

and speakers will find them invalu- 

MINISTERS able forthe voice. Special price to 
clergymen. Address 

DR.C. C. MOORE, 78 Cortiandt St.. N. Y.. 


Proprietor also of Moore’s Pilules, an absolute cure 
for Malaria. 





I had tried best physicians 
and numerous medicines with- 
out relief for a severe lung 
affection, but a few bottles of 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 


SET MEALL RIGHT. 
Many of my friends have used 





town, N. Y. 
$1. All Dealers Sell it. 





i ALL HOUSEKEEP ERS 
Hulled and Crushed : 
A. B. C. WHITE OATS 
(A. B. C. OATMEAL.) 
THE BEST GRAINS—STEAM COOKED—MOST 


VASILY, DIGESTED — QUICKLY PREPARED— 
4 DELICIOUS B AST DISH. 


chN BBEAKFasy Rey, 





Sold by All Grocers.—Send for circulars, &c., to 
The Cereals Mfg, Co,,83 Murray St.. New York. 
Use it for Soups, 


Sauces, Made Dishes 
j (Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
ompany S pic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
is ch dof fi 
Extract facta ther 
stock. 
about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


climates for any 

One pound equal to 

OF MEAT. forty pounds of lean 
signature as shown. 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 


length of time, and 
beef of the value of 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





For Women 
(|. Of delicate constitu- 
tion, no better medi- 
cine can be recom- 
mended than 


AYER’S 


sSarsaparilla. 


AWRSIIt is highly concen- 
trated, economical, 
BWW) safe, and pleasant to 
to take. 
" “This is to certify 
aly that after having been 
= sick for twelve years 
with kidney disease 
and general debility, 
and having been treated by several physi- 
cians without relief, I am now better in 
every respect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
Ibert Lea, 













arilla.”? —Maria Ludwigson, 
linnesota. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a boitle. 








Beware of Imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





Dar ability aad Ubedpanes Uocwentien, 
Worse nr a , 


RisinGSuN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Be D 









BARKY'S 
 Tricopherous 
TAR 


«) THE HAIR 


Anelegant dressin 
exquisitely rfume 
removes all impu- 
— - on from the ecalp 
preven aidness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautifal. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO New York. 


TRAVEL. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the QuebecS. S. Co.. sailing weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of the Guilt 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. T 
bec 8S. S. Co. also dispatch highest class psssenger 
steamers every seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ingtropical trip at acost of about four dollars per 
day. For all particulars apply to 

A. AHERN, Sec’y. Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.., Agents, 


51 Broadway, New York. 





























Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

‘.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


CROSSE tt BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 





The New Beebe Hot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleanig.—Powerful Heaters 


Is unsurpa by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price-list. 








PALESTINE TOUR 


By specially chartered steamer, “Circassia,” sail- 
ing Feb. 19th, via Azores and Gibralter to Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Central Europe and Great 
Britain. The cheapest and best excursion ever pro- 
jected. Send stamp for pamphlet to 


REV. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms. without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


_Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

JORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 























The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





11 é nek they ee ec. 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

oul titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in onne, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





After Shaving: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL REMOVE THE STINGING AND SMART- 
ING SENSATION THAT USUALLY FOLLOWS 
SHAVING, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ee ee ee 


ProcTER & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’T, CINCINNATI, O. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
Seces, DOUU'S 207 atta se, BOSTON 


The GREAT LUGHT 


CHURCH 


FRIN rs. Patent Reflectors ior 








Low Estimates, 
= Service. 








indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
“discount to churches and the trades 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 

1.P. FRINK, Sst Pearl St. oo Ne Ve 














LeBOSQUET aa 
BROS. _ 






APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Speciality. 
Send for Descriptive PampLliet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


EME sO TONE. 
R TONE 
EVERY PIANO 45.000 


PIANOS 





HOUGH & 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


PERFECT FITTING SHORS, 


Medals Awarded in 1884: NEw ORLEANS WoRLD EXPOSITION. 

LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. , 
1888: BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
1889: PARIS, FRANCE, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


FORD'S 


1885: 


ROCHESTER. 
1 he 














| A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Gymnasium at Home 


STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


Price, $4, $5, $6, $8, $10, $12.50, 


Narragansett Machine Company, 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 


38 SPRAGUE STREET, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 


Large Catalogue 12 cents. 








EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 


Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING. 








MATERIALS 
EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTON Es) 








WarHi JACKSON: 


& CO. 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION yA ous UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT O 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 





Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 

























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu, 
P. P, 
Robinson our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. ot Br o: . a- - 
Guaranteed Ww Westlith oy Bt. 
not to 
crock. | 
The wearing 
quality un-' 
surpassed. o 
Send for ~— bay tod 
price-list.| cinnati. O. 

















THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wachiegten, Serees, Bosto 
en iat 


ne, “New York. 
170 States wee et, Ch 


icago, 


Fin French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST a 





Richly Decorated Chine Tea § 

Decorated Chamber Se 

— Dinner Sets, a 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
ow prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright eons Horizontal, 


Portable Med Bena Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the most Improve* 
163 Kast 35th St., N.Y. Branch 
dison Ave., between 58th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


ts, 44 
10 pieces, bosses 
all colors and ‘acaigns.... Rn 
















“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
8 John St., New York, ana 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘bs, 
treet Washers 


WORKS FoupED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them oA the Universal Exhi- 
bition at P. in 








-wandlion y Food, atone te to the 
weakest stomach. 4 ane cans, 
Pamphletfree. 

(on every label). "Palmer, (ase, 





; IF YOU SEND TEN CENTS IN) 
jj MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS#y 


}/ PAGES SHOWING “ WHaT TO 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 

A full assortment of above, as weil us the celebrated 

Fureka Knitting Silk, Filosene and Wash 

Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 
fers. For sale by all leading dealers. 











THE : ougues roe LL ‘ 
o Enjey ac o ertec 

GREATAMERICAN [OS oMieaay ae Sia gir og ok 
ne poeats A, Pine Tea, either 
Molong, Japan. Imperial, Gun- 
wdr, Young Hyson, Mrxec, 
tnglish Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mailon receipt of 
2. Be particular and state wh it 
‘ind of Tea you want. Grea'est 
induvemeat ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full 
particulars address, THE GRE. NY AMERICAN TEA 
Cc O.,51 and 53 Vesey St., New York P.O. Box 0. 


A SURE CURE FOR CURE FOR CATAREH 


Prue on rn SiON F 
eee lr ld 


wi 


GOMPANY 





ine ty ONE 


[a 
Bits ad 





Madame P. 


orter’s 
COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFLECTU AL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used 
MORE than FIFTY YgaRs, 


TRY IT. 





Pe 
SOMETHING NEW) 
PRICE, ONE DOLLaR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25 


NOVELTY STRERCRER 


To prevent Shrinking, while Dry. 
ing, of Woolen Under-vegtg, 


F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular), 


17 South Ninth Street, 
PHIL oP had Ta: 1) 








— -oh.B.&E.LSHAN, 


SHAW, APPLIN APPLIN 6 co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward, 


27 cada ae St, 
Mg? Send for Catalogue. posto 







naciiet 1780 





=. aware that a modern heating ae 
stoclonthy, a 4 










Our Furman Boller 
bas many advantages 
over all others, It is the only heater 
which can be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which, 
when the first balmy days of spring or the bracing winds ot 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be ee —— 
to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It will put 
heat ust where you want It, at any time and in any quan- 
tity. It will pay you to send for our 100-p; book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam and water.@This will 
answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which 

you had never thought. We have taken great pains to make 
book clear, and have written it for houseowners and housek: 

We want you tosee it. HERENDEEN FFQ, CO., GENEVA, 


DUCATE YOUR — 
While you Amuse Them. 
THE “ ANCHOR” 
Stone Building Plecs 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


REAL BUILDING STONFS 
in three natural colors, assort- 
ed, accompanied by Books of 
beautiful Designs in color- 
print. A never-endin 










Witkesba rre, Pa. 
E> Anchor’ Stone Building Blocks 
me are indeed the toy the child likes 
.” Itisas aarurs as it 
Write 


a 
for the illuscravea Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New York, 





Quire WE LcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“How to MaKe PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name and address 
is all suffi- cient to re 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo- 
graphic goods. 

Our stock is varied ane 
complete. Outfits casi 
from $2.50 upward. 














The Scovill e Adams ©, 
423 Broome St., New York. 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counei 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Dem 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK | HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tabl 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, x 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 








25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


1.M. WHITMAN, 0, WICKER, 2? Wh 
General Manager. Trafflo Manager. 











‘Tag LNDEPSNDENT PREss, 41 TO 43,GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON, STREET, 


source - 
of _AMURSuEES and INSTRUC- 
Rev. Dr. A 













New } 






























































